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Han 
The Election 


By LEWIS HANEY 


Professor of Economics, 
New York University 


A new York Citv reader asks: 
“What does the big landslide for 
Roosevelt in the electoral college 
mean? How 
will this ‘af- 
fect invest- 
ments?” 

ANSWER: 
What you 
call a “land- 
slide” exiscs 
only in that 
out-of-date 
and unrepre- 
sentative in- 
stitution 
known as the 
Electoral Col- 
lege. The im- 
portant ‘truth 
is that the 
POPULAR 


| 
Mr. 


Discusses Outlook for Post-War Petroleum The ‘Key 


By ALBERT J. McINTOSH* 
Economist, Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 


Because of More Efficient Cars. 


McIntosh After Describing Forecasting Methods Predicts That 
Passenger Cars in 1948 Will Not Consume More Gasoline Than in 1941 
Expects Motorists to Get 22 Miles on 


a Gallon on Cars.Manufactured in 1947 and 25 Miles a Gallon on 1949 


Product. 
And Tractors, and Civil Aviation. 


But Always Changing. 


both wars will 
be over and 
won. These 
demands do 
not include 
exports from 
the United 
States but re- 
fer only to 
consumption 
within § conti- 





VOTE w ota 
nearly equally — 
thided ee 
tween the two candidates. Out of 
something like 50 million votes. 
there was only about a three- 
million majority for Roosevelt. 
Two points are impressive. (1) / 
This #oruch the smallest,major- 
ity Roosevelt has had in any of 
his four candidacies, and probably 
shows a tendency away from New 
Deal theories. (2) The vote is so 
evenly divided that we know the 
country to be fairly safe from. any 
excessive radicalism. It wouldn’t 
take mueh to swing the majority 


( on page 2158) 


Index of asitine Features on 
page 2160. 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 
London - Geneva Rep. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Teletype NY 1-210 
Chicago 











Cleveland | 


'nental United 
| States about 
| which, I be- 
lieve, you are 
| primarily in- 
i terested. We 
have been.us- 
ing C. L. Bur- 
rill’s figures 
} on exports so 
that if you 
need total demand figures, they 
may be calculated rather easily. 
The assumptions about the war 
upon which all of my forecasts 
were made, are that Germany 
would be out of the war in 1944 
and Japan would be overcome in 
1945. If other assumptions were 
made, naturally they would affect 


(Continued on page 2154) 


Albert J. Mcintosh 


*An address. made by Mr. Mc- 
Intosh before the New York So- 
ciety of Security Analysts in New 
York City, Oct. 25, 1944. 
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4 posed 


He Expects, However, Increased Demand From Trucks, Buses 
Sees Largest Expansion Coming From 
House Heating Fuel Oils Which He Predicts Will Exceed in Quantity 
Passenger Car Demand by 1946. Concludes Petroleum Future Is Bright 


My topic today is the post war demand for petroleum. products 
-|in the United States after V-J _, i. e. in that happy period when 


Nation” Approach to 


Problem af Currency Stabilization 


By WINTHROP W. y we 
Chairman, Board of Directors, The Chase National Bank 
of the City of New York 


and United Kingdom; 





| With No Relation to Credit Needs.” 


The Chairman of our section reserved today’s m 
sideration of the “key nation’ approach to the pro 





Futility of “Inflation’’ Discussion 


By DR. WALTER E. SPAHR 
Professor of Economics, New York University 
Secretary, Economists’ National Committee on Monetary Policy 


Because of the Many and Varying Concepts of the Term “Inflation,” 
Professor Spahr Maintains That There Would Be a Real Gain to Knowl- 


edge If It Were Dropped From Our 


Economic Vocabulary. 


Current discussions of “inflation” are in general futile because 
the term “inflation” has no exact meaning that is generally accept- 


eco- 
ub has 

'O.s ¢c ie r- 
ific value. It 
means various 
things to vari- 
ous people. It 
is perhaps not 
too much to 
say that it has 
almost as 
many mean- 
ings as there 
are writers 
who use it. As 
aconsequence, 
the conclu- 
sions reached 
or offered by 
authors and 
speakers who 
use the term 
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i science. 





# differ widely. The result, in gen- 
_peral, is little more than the utmost 
‘-confusion both in analyses and in 


conclusions. 

A descriptive term is valuable 
in science only when it classifies 
clearly, distinguishes unlike 
things, and leads to useful conclu- 
sions. The word “inflation,” as 
generally used today, does not 
meet these requirements of 
Often the term is used 
without definition, or the defini- 
tion is inadequate or marred by 
inconsistencies. 

For these reasons, the current 
jpractice of using this poorly-de- 
fined term could hardly result 
otherwise than in the reaching of 
peculiar or worthless conclusions 


(Continued on page 2143) 
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Prominent Banker Outlines Pian for International Currency’ Stabiliza- 

tion Which Involves the Fixing of a Dollar-Pound Exchange Rate. Lists 

| As Prerequisites: (1) Settlement of War Debt Problem Between U. S. 
(2) the Reduction of. Their Trade. rage 

(3) a Grant-in-Aid to Great Britain for Her Post-War Needs 

Other Currencies Stabilized When Dollar-Pound Rate Is Established, 

and Says Bretton Woods Plan Means the “Automatic Granting of Credits 


ting for a con- 
m of currency 


sta bilization. 
‘Tn 


order to 
answer the 
questions 
raised at the 
last session, I 


|shall endeav- 
| or 


in a few 
words to indi- 
cate what. is 
meant by this 
approach and 
what it at- 
tempts to ac- 
complish. 
Those of us 
who advocate 
the “key na- 
tion” approach 
believe that 
the stabiliza- 
tion of key 
currencies is the first and indis- 
pensable step in the stabilization 
of all currencies. Key currencies 
(Continued on page 2137) 
*A statement made by Mr. Ald- 
rich before the Section on Cur- 
reney of the International Busi- 
ness Conference at Rye, N. Y., 
Nov. 13, 1944. 


W. W. Aldrich 
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| investors a Republican victory 
we ean view®— 


The Dumbarton Oaks Charter for 


Autonomy of Small Nations? 
In a war-weary and war-torn 


Peace By Force in An 
Uncivilized World 


By ALEXANDER WILSON* 


a New League of Nations: Is Per- 


manent Peace Attainable? Will the Dumbarton Charter Guarantee the 
A Plea for the Rights of Small Nations. 


world of 2,169,868,000 people, of 63 


or more nationalities, speaking al languages, a plan was — at 





Dumbarton 
Oaks for a 
seeond League 
of‘ Natians 


| after 6 weeks 


conference of 
four Great 
Powers. 

In its gen- 
eral frame- 
work, the 


| Dumbarton 


Qaks propo- 
Sals are very 
much like the 
make-up of 
the first Lea- 
gue 

tions. 
governments 
which were 
represented in 
the discussions 


Alexander Wilson 


study of these han they will, ' 


have agreed that after further | in “The Chronicle,” 


7. 


ii as soon as possible, take ‘the nec- 
* essary steps with a view to the 
preparation of complete proposals} 


which could then serve as a basis 
| for discussion at a full United Na- 
‘tions conference. 


| The plan in embryo includes a 
| governing body or Security Coun- 

cil of eleven members and a lower 

house or deliberating body to be 
'ealled the General Assembly, a 
| Secretariat and an. International 
| Court of Justice fashioned on the 


lines of the present International 


Court. 

(Continued on page 2150) 

|  *Writer of “Why A New League 
| of Nations Will Not Ensure Per- 
/manent Peace” in “The Chron- 


icle,” Mar. 


‘p. 1330. 





The reelection of President 


cratic chances. 


with equa- 
nimity the 
continuance 
of the present 
Administra- 
tion, to which 
in varying de- 
grees of will 
ingness we 
have become 
accus\tomed 
during its 
long tenure 
and under 
which, in re- 
eent years at 
least, business 
has been able 
‘to operate 
with profit. 


| In ent Timing” 


. The Independence of Congress 


_ On the basis of the returns so 
far tabulated, the ratio of the po- 


| litical parties in the Senate is lit- | 
"=== EEE 
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Economic Effects of the Election 


Roosevelt, while a natural disap- 


pointment to the millions who supported Governor Dewey, was far 
from umexpected. Most of the leading polls had favored the Demo- 


While from the viewpoint of business and industry and most 
would have been more acceptable, 


tle changed, while ‘the Democrats 
have gained some seats in the 
' House. The absence of any Demo- 
cratic. “sweep” points to-the main- 
tenance of an independent: spirit 
in Congress against further New 
Deal influence, based on a prac- 
tical coalition of Republicans with 
conservative Democrats. 

_ Anti-Business Trend Checked 

Mr. Roosevelt’s return to office 
wilt not necessarily, and probably 
will not actually, mean a return 
of radieal anti-business legisla- 
tion, even though part of his suc- 
cess at the polls may be ascribed 
to support by radical and social- 
istic elements. Any sueh attempts 
wilt undoubtedly be ,firmly 
checked by the conservative bal- 
ance in Congress. 

In an attempt to appraise the 
possible effects of the continuance 
of the Roosevelt Administration 

(Continued on page 2148). 


9,-1944;- p. 1017, and@}| 
in Washington} *Renly to Critics” ‘of * this article 
Mar. 30, 1944, 


Cinti Municipal Bond 
Dealers Elect Officers 


CINCINNATI, OHIO — Marion 
H. Woody, of Walter, Woody & 
Heimerdinger, 

waselected 

Chairman of 

iM unicipal 
Bond Dealers 
Group of Cin- 

/@ cinnati at its 

* annual meet- 

% ing on Thurs- 
day, Nov. 9. 

: Wm.. - Ein- 
horn of Ejin- 
horn & Co., 

r-was reelected 
Secretary and 
Treasurer. 

The follow- 
ing were also 
elected to 
serve on the 

Marion H. Woody Board of Di- 

rectors: 

J. Edward Sohn, Jr., Vicé-Presi- 
dent of Lincoln National Bank: 
Howard H. Banker, of C. J. De- 
vine & Co., and Edward F. O’Con- 
nor, of Poh & Co., Ine. 


ORLANDO, FLA.—Howard S. 
Wheeler, Viée-President of Leedy, 
Wheeler & Co., Florida Bank 
Building, has returned to his desk. 
He has been serving as a Major in 
the Army Air Forces in the Pa- 
cific Area during the last two and 
ope-mert hte st Sa ae 


Security Adjustment 
Adds Eslick to Staff 


BROOKLYN, Moyo Security 
Adjustment Corperation, 16 Court 
Street, announees: the addition. to 
its staff'of Har] Eslick as Econo- 
mist. He has taught investments 
at the American Institute of -Fi- 
nance, Buffalo, and economics. at 
New York State Normal School. 
‘He was more recently associated 
with T. J. McCann Co. of, Buffalo. 


iF andes After Victory 

' Dempsey & Com y, 135 South 
La Salle Street, hicago. 3, Hil. 
members of. the Chicago Stock 
i Exchange, have prepared an in- 
teresting pamphlet discussing the 
outlook and future of the furni- 
ture industry. Copies of this 
interesting release may be had 
from the firm upon request. 
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Post-War Municipal Bond Yields 











By CHARLES. P. BURGESS* 


Bond Analyst Predicts a General Post-War Rise in Interest Rates. | 
Questions the Basis for the High Level of Municipal Bond Prices and, 
Holds That There Are Cogent Reasons for Anticipating Higher Yield 
Levels in Post-War Period. Points. to Probable Reduction in Income 
Tax Rates and a Larger Supply of New Municipal Obligations as Factors 
Which Will Bring Municipal Bond Yields Closer to the Yields on Cor-| 


porate Issues. 





bond. buyers that little change may be expected in the present low 
level of yields” 
on tax-exempt |income tax rates for its support. 





And the Future of Interest Rates 


There seems to be a preponderance of opinion among municipal |_ 
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full of obseletes. Some of those 
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_ Where Angels Fear To Tread 


It’s Time for SEC Action to Dispel the Suspicion Con- 
jured Up Against the Securities Business and to Remove 
The Strait-Jacket Threat of a Wholesale Price Disclosure 
Rule That Would in Effect Make It Economically Com- 
pulsory for Dealers to Sell the Securities of the Giant Cor- 
porations of the Country to the Detriment of Small Busi- 
ness. Would Also Wipe Out Small Dealers in Securities. 


Here, in substance, we deal with some ef the 
utterances of James A. Treanor, Jr., Director Trading and 
Research Division of the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion, the gentleman who beats the drums for the Commis- 
sion, a sort of unofficial public relations counsel, and proven 
firebrand. 

These were made at a recent lecture at the New School 
for Social Research in New York City. Mr. Treanor said that 
he was speaking for himself and not. as an SEC official. 


Mr. Treanor’s talk was a plea for “more regulation” of 
over-the-counter trading. (A report on his remarks appeared 
in our issue of Nov. 9, on page 2019.) 


Amongst other choice errata he contended that invest- 
ors, other thar institutional buyers, are “laymen” and should 
come under the protective wing of the SEC. The entire as- 
sumption does violence to the facts. Institutional buyers act 
through individuals in charge of their portfolios whose trad- 
ing acumen is not only matched but frequently surpassed by 
a large portion of the investing public to whom the security 
business is no stranger. This implied picture of the public 
as the victim, with the dealer and the broker ready to make 
the kill unless the “protective wing” of the Commission be 
availed of, is false and defamatory and a slander upon an in- 
dustry which has played a major role in the progressive 
building of our country. Unless the flap of that “protective 
wing” is reduced to some degree of moderation, it may be 
killing off some of its offspring. 

Here is another “gem.” He maintained that whether 
they buy or sell for their own account or not, dealers in se- 
curities and brokers are in reality agents of their customers. 
This assertion involves not alone certain principles of cus-} 
toms and usage in securities trading but also questions of 
-law. We would be interested to learn with a 
' what specific trading experience Mr. Treanor has had whie 
would qualify him to speak authoritatively on this subject. 
When, where, and for how long, was he a securities dealer | 
or broker? Upon what precedent does he base his enuncia- 
tion that the dealer who sells as principal is in reality an 
_agent for the purchaser? Specifically in what volume of 
over-the-counter sales has he participated? 


Another theory that he espoused was the so called “full 








Charles P. Burgess 


bonds for 
many years to 
come. The 
reasoning is 
based princi- 
pally upon the 
power of and 
the necessity 
for the Fed- 
eral Govern- 
ment te main- 
tain a low rate 
of interest on 


the national} 


debt, and upon 
a huge post- 





war Federal 
budget which 
would require 
continued high 


We believe, however, that there 
are also cogent reasons for an- 
tieipating a return to somewhat 
higher yield levels and that in- 
vestors should weigh these pos- 
sibilities carefully instead of com- 
placently accepting the market 
per se. These reasons include 
probable post-war reductions in 
personal income and corporation. 
Imeome and excess profits taxes, 
increased borrowings by States 
and municipalities, and a possible 





Kaiser & Co., members of the 
New York and San Franciseo 
Stock Exchanges, as a municipal 





‘pond analyst. 
(Continued on page 2140) 
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Pfd. & Com. 


United Piece Dye 


Pfd. & Com. 


ASPINOOK —s gs 
CONSOLIDATED — 
TEXTILE | 


Bought — Sold 


J.F.Reilly& C 


Members 


New York Security Dealers Assn: | 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2490 © 
Private Wire’ to Los Angeles | 


0. 











Proposes Plan to Aid Small 


Business Raise Venture Capital 
Weissman. of SEC Staff Would Have Commercial Banks 
Organize Regional Institutions, Supervised by Federal 
Reserve, to Buy Equity Securities. 





Speaking at the New School for Sociak Research of New York on 
Nov. 10, Rudolph L. Weissman, member ef the staff of the Securities 
and Exchange o— ; 
Commission, | represents merely Mr. Weissman’'s 
outlineda plan personal views. Mr. Weissman, in 
which he has addition to his connection with the 
devised to aid } SEC, is chairman of the current 
moderate sized 'weekly series of lectures given at 


the New School under the caption ; 
' ) “Ten Years of the SEC.” 
'} Mr. Weissman began his re- 
-}marks by defining his conception 
of small business, which, he held. 


business. con- 
cerns to ob- 
tain “venture 
capital.” His 
proposal, 











| memvers New Yorle Security Dealers Ass'n. 
170 Broadway 


Bartgis Bros. 
Federal Screw Works 5 
Gisholt Machine Co, = 
Hooker Electric Chemical 
Laclede-Christy Clay Prod. —[ 


BOUGHF — SOLD 


& ta.z 








Est. 1926 


Hinzase 


COrtlandt 17-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 





“ 











SUGAR SECURITIES 
Private Wire to Boston 


Inquiries Invited in 


which will. be 


could be any coneernm with capital 


DUNNE & CO. 


New England Securities | 





described in ranging from $50,000 to $5,000,000. 
detail in a '}He then discussed the handicaps 
book to be of small business concerns in. ob- 
published taining what he called ‘venture 
shortly under capital.” He explained that “ven- 
his authorship, 





' ture capital” meant “risk capital” 
ed out under and risk capital could claim no 
the auspices of Rudolph L. Weissman fixed payments in the way of in- 
the SEC and png (Continued on page 2148) 


was not work- 
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Members New York Security Dealers Assw | 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. ¥. 
Tel. WHitehall. 3-0272 




















PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Dividends declared 1944 to date — $2.75 


Dividends 1943 - $4.50 
1942 - 3.65 


Approximate selling price—27 
C'rcular on request 


~ Horr ROSE & TROSTER. 


Fstablished 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


ane 





disclosure” principle, long known to be his particular’ pet, |}) 


(Continued. on. page 2153) 

















Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 Teletype: NY 1-375 
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Public National Bank — 
& Trust Co. 
Third quarter analysis 
available on request 
C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 


31 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
+ Telephone B ng Gregn 9-3565 














Teletype NY 1-1666 
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BOSTON, MASS. | 
A\ ARD & C0. ||| Art Metals Construction Oxford Paper Com.é-Pfd. |) 7 ai 


An Outstanding.Cement Stock |We are in the market to buy: 


Crowell Collier Pub. Co. Phillip Carey Mfg. |||... With « Dividend: Arrearage 


ST, 1926 e ° | 
; j | Riverside Cement || Elkton 
ACTUAL MARKETS Magazine Repeating Razor Stromberg Carlson | ro Bien |. Empire Lee Mining 


ae a Bought - Sold - Quoted $1.25 Comulative Partelpsting | Kinney-Coastal Oil 


GOODBODY & :Co. Market 12-13 | | Utah Southern Oil 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges Circular sent upon request 
B. E. SIMPSON & co. 
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Aetna Life 
Alabama Mills* 


acca. aay sa 115 BROADWAY 105 WEST ADAMS ST. LERNER & CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE BARCLAY 7-0100 TELETYPE NY 1-672 | to ee ree Seen Denver 2, Colo. 


| BOSTON 9, MA: | 
Tel. HUB: 1990 Teeinee BS GOEL ee. tee a0 | 





























Sa ee 


CHICAGO : PHILADELPHIA 


‘MOORE, McCORMACK LINES . |||owTenn. consner co |) <~azsz tr 


” ra Common 
3 I ted | ors 
H. & B. Amer. Machine Pfd.* vi ht Wholesale Distribut Foremost Dairies 
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| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Liberty Aircraft New | Middie West — Pacific Coast Common 
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| Appl. 
Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd.* 
| Deep Rock Oil 
Electrolux*. = - 
| -gmctsen'Ridie 
Goodall-Sanford 
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| 

| 
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Common 
For Memo on Request. 


, $2.50 Preferred UNDERWRITERS BUCKLEY BROTHERS | 
pineate. 4 Members New York, Philadetphia and 
SECONDARY MARKET . Los Angeles Stock Exchanges 
Bought — Sold — Quoted DISTRIBUTION Private Wire System between 
Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 
CHICAGO 3 LoS ANGELES 14 1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2°; 


Prospectus upon request 135 LaSalle St. 650 S. Spring St. a Ra wi: RO ry 


Srtaten. 208) N, Y. Telephone—WHitehall 3-7253 


Magazine Repeating Razor 
Merchants Distilling * 
Moxie* 

Nu-Ename! 

Philip Carey 

Purolator 

Scovill Mfg.* 

Standard Stoker 

Title Guarantee & Trust 
Triumph Explosives 

U. S. Finishing Pfd. 
Wickwire Spencer 





























ACALLYN®°COMPANY 5 —_——_——| ——————— 


Incorporated An Outstanding | We have a continuing interest in: 


Chicago New York Boston Milwaukee Minneapolis | Post War Stock 











Wyandotte Worsted 


te ee ee a _ American-La France- 
i | } - Long-Bell Lumber || 
a 
| How Smaller Business Can Common | oamite 


| Aetna Standard Eng. 
Amer. Window Ghose, Com. & Pfd. 
Axton-Fisher “B” 
Bird & Son* 
British Gaumont 
Brockway Motor* 
Buda Co. 
Cens. Cement “A’’* 
Drackett Co. 
Eagie Fire Insurance 
Eastern. Corporation 

| Federal Machine & Welding 
Gleaner “Harvester 


Great American Industries * 

Haskelite Mfg. Co. 

Inters oe Com. & Pfd. 
| Maree on Ticinaton 


‘Onna moeer 
Pierce B 


. Pollak. Manufactusin ; 
Punta Alegre Ag 


1 Semningcen Arms . 
Stoker * , 
| H.. HH Robertson Ca. °° 





(Circular sent upon request) Common Stock 


# , o 
Finance Plant Expansicn | 
By DR. IVAN WRIGHT Comstock & Co. BOENNING & CO. 


Professor of Economics, Brooklyn College CHICAGO 4 1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 320 


Record Demand for jMonetoneins achinery Looms for the Post-War | |i 7°! °° paar bcs me ate aRe" Private Phone to.N. ¥..C. 
Period, Dr. Wright, Holds, but Warns) Manufacturers Against Usieg Up Up | eee!) |||‘ COrtlandt, 7-1202 
Cash Resources and Liquid Reserves to Finance Such Purchases. Con “ vn ce ; ih To ES # — 
siders Government ivate Alternative’ Financing Methods. - wa ee “3 
cusses Use of Installment Financing Financing Procedure for Equipment Purchases. Fre. W. Funante || B aed | 


“A récord peacetime demand for machinery and machine tools|* SF 
is in prospect for the post-war. years. Many influences will eam Chicago ns entedide ererd & Class.A 
and swell this - —_—— 1 Chicago Board “of Trade 


taf tine, ot \Chas. Thomas With itt ae Toi Nob 
gectuseres ot Kean, Taylor & Go... prterstate Arcot 


Tekheim Oil Tan ria ey: 
“A” & ‘B” civilian. goods 

United > lig have not been i Kean, Taylor & Co,, Mm Went Garrett Corp | 

U. S. Truck Lines able to make Street, New York City, members | f 

normal re- see of the New: York Stock. Exchange, || 208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. H. M. Byllesby & Company 


placements of ee announce that Charles C. Thomas 
parts and ma- ; Yas become associated with the) CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 


American Export Air Lines: chines during ‘ i ‘irm in its bond department. Mr. |. bese eps cee «, «olga ||| Stock Exchange Bldg. Phila. 2 
Chicago & Southern Airlines the. war... At Thomas was: formerly associated | | -ssssmmenemmmmmemmmmmnl Phone Rittenhouse 3717 .- - Teletype PH.73) 


1 Airli R 
| Sacra the same time, é with H.L. Allen & Co. 


National Airlines their machin- . . 
ery has. been reo ote Appointed By Michael Heaney Named ag Pa "erage 


used. longer . 

jhours and ect First Camden Nat. Bk, & Tr. Co. 

are Gas jas & Power & Wrnts. more inten- J. P. Morgan & Co Dir or of STANY First Cosnden Nat. Bk. & Tr. Co. Rts. 
onan’ Vieke | Ee Weise ik, - sively. than ~ ” Michael J. Heaney, of Joseph Chelten Corporation 

Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. ever before, Dr. Ivan Wright : Alfred S. Fdote was appointed | McManus & Co., has been elected ; 


Derby Gas & Electric and unskilled an’ Assistant Vice-President of|a director of The Security Traders Phila. Life Insurance 
Federal Water | operators have added to the wear | J. P..Mergan & Co. Incorporated, Association of New York, Inc., for Land Title Bk. & Tr. Co. 
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lows Southern Util, Com.‘ ||and tear upon many machines. | 93 ‘Wall St., New York City, on| the term ending Dec. 31, 1945, to Real Estate Tr. Co 
Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.* Where manufacturers have stored Nov. fill a vacancy. Corn Exchange Nat, Bk. & T 
Sot Sew pth 9b cag sien equipment in warehouses or un- , on ¥s Co. 
Queen ' used. factories to make way for ne A Ry aN ° og eaene 
. Bia ceoh ao — ‘the machinés required for war} ~ » Bright. Possibilities _| . Attractive Possibilities F. j. MORRISSEY & co. 
‘| production, they may find that the Giant. Portland Cement is a Crompton & Knowles Loom 1510 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA 
ELECTRONICS machines have deteriorated Or] {ow-priced- stock in an industry! W0TKS. common and’ Foremost) phi phone _N.Y.Phone Boston Phone 
oe enn pemamger ees ‘hat large savings can be effected | with a bright future and offers in- ! Dairies common offer attractive | Rittenhouse 8500 Whitehall 4-1234 Enterprise 2054 
on * 
‘General Instrument * 


through the substitution of new | teresting — possibilities rding | Possibilities, according to memo-| — Bell System Teletype PH 279 
. headsnd d im ed models. * a" randa issued by Buckley Brothers, 
‘cise Cane werd: a werpmen'aaee toa cireular prepared by Lerner) i559 wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa.. . 
Majestic Radio ’ Tel.* 


i 
| | In addition to the great backlog} & Co., 10 Post Office Square, 
|B, R. Mallo ||of demand arising from deferred Boston, Mass. Copies of this cir- Page aan of the New Be Th grand 
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Stromberg thas replacements, there is also a large | cular may be had from Lerner & changes. Copies of these memo- John Irving Shoe 


Submarine Signal potential volume, of machinery|Co. upon request and also a cir- Common & Preferred 
CHICAGO TRACTIONS orders arising from the plans of | cular on Riverside Cement class'A leat Ste gsr aaa Buckley Allan Wood Steel Pfd. | 
*Circular on Request many manufacturers to expand} which the firm believes is an out- Pa. & New York Canal & R. R. | 





capacity far beyond pre-war lev- | standing cement stock with a div- 


WARD & ( () els, to turn out new or greatly | idend arrearage. . Airline With A Future 4s, 4%8 & 5s 
} : } . 


changed products, and to utilize sii Chicago and Southern Airlines, Lehigh Valley R. R. 


improved raw materials and pro- M: F ioht “The V ” h Annuity 4%s & 6s 
er ; >F. Le i e Valley Level Route,” whic : 
pcb he ductive processes, A lee@ing ¢an- OF & Co bisects every transcontinental air |||" Harris-Seybold-Potter 


. temporary scientist has said that! Again Active I ; 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 ‘thi (Specia) to The Financial Chronicie) bilities, according to an analysis . 
REctor 2-8700 NY 12% frromecothtgg: Cbg Beg 9 in logical! st. PAUL, MINN: —M.. F. iia by Scherck, Richter Penington, Colket & Co. 
Direct ‘Phone to Philedelphia half a century if the war had not Leighton & Co. is resuming activi- | Company, Landreth Build‘ng. St. Bs “re + Philadelphia 9, Pa. 
HiT OT GUT Oh ne ne & ties in the investment. business. | Louis, Mo. Copies of this analysis |||... nypacker 7700 poe age pee 
, jintervened. Before these tech-| Offices are located’ in the Pioneer | may be had from Scherck, Richter “meletvpe PH'1800 0 
(Continue? on page 2144) ' Building. Company upon request. 
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Girdler Corporation Stock 


Bought—-Sold—Quoted } 


m BANKERS BOND 


INCORPORATED 
Ist FLOOR, KENTUCKY HOME LIFE BLDG. 


LOUISVILLE 2, KENTUCKY 


Bell Teletype LS 186 


a 





Romain 


AMERICAN BANTAM-CAR 
6% CUMULATIVE CONV. PREFERRED 
Dividend Aug. 31, 1944 $.60 (Arrears $4.05) 
$10 par (callable at 14 plus arrears) 
Selling price—12 


Circular on Request 


‘Hort, ROSE & TROSTER, 


Established 1914 
| 74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N..Y. 
Telephone; BOwling Green $- bia of Teletype: NY 1-375 














BLISS PFDS. 
HOWARD STORES 
‘TRIUMPH EXPLOSIVES 


S. WEINBERG & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 


60 Wall Street 
New York 5 


The Best Cure 


Telephone 
Whitehall 3-7830 








TRADER 


| 

| Unlisted trader with years of 
| experience, having contacts 
| and- at present connected 
’ with Stock Exchange House, 
| desires to make change. Box 
| M2, Commercial &. Financial | 
| Chronicle, 25 Spruce Street, 
| New York 8, N. Y. 
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Savings Says W. Randolph Burgess 


ABA President Denies That Depression of the Thirties Was Caused by 


Over Savings. 


He Expresses Satisfaction That War Has Renewed 


Advocacy of Savings and Urges Banks to Foster The Savings Philosophy 


W. Randolph Burgess, newly 


elected President of the American 


Bankers Association and Vice-Chairman of the Board of the National 


City Bank of® 


New York, in 
speaking. on 
Nov. 9.to the 
«Savings and 
Real _ Estate 
Mortgage 
Conference of 
. the Savings | 
_Division— of 
‘othe. ABA | at) 
Atlanta, . Ga., 


tion to the 
..ehanged atti- 
tude toward 
_ ‘the economic 
* efiects of, sav- 
“rigs? as * op- 
posed to 
spending, and 
he urged the 
banks of the country to encourage 
and foster this attmude by givuanc 
to‘ the millions-of. their- customers 
“the touch of the savings phi- 
losophy as. well as the. facilities for 
savings at.this time when. the tide 
runs with us.” 
Pointing out that. “‘most- of’ us 
were brought up on the phitosophy 





: W. R. Burgess 


called atten- | 





lon plants, machinery, buildings, 
and so forth. 

“3. -Redistribution of income 
from. the well-to-do, who are 
likely to save, to the poorer 
‘classes who are likely to spend. 

“There are writers in this coun- 
iry with similar views:*Their em~ 
| phasis is on spending, andy they 
think saving is dangerous. 

“This is an attractive sort of 
philosophy for many people. The 
| politician who finds it difficult to 
| balance the budget finds justifica- 
tion in this very pleasant theory. 
It makes a plausible reason for 
the laber-unien seeking an -in- 
crease in. wages.to believe that it 
is acting in the national: good. It 
fits right in with the popular po- 
litical theme of rapping business 
over the knuckles. 


“Of course this philosophy has 
an elaborate theoretical explana- 
tion for its conclusions: worked 
out by its high priests: 
| so elaborately worked out that the 
ordinary ‘reader finds it quite im- 
possible to follow the lime ef-rea— 
soning, and if you attack it, they 











FASHION PARK, Inc. | 


Makes men’s clothes; “Stein Bloch”, “Fashion 
- Park”, ete.. Owns Weber & Heilbroner, Also 
sells to retailers everywhere. No reconversion 
problem. Attractive postwar outlook. 


/ All investment dealers should send 
for our detailed report. 


-  SIMONS, LINBURN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


25 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
| HAnover 2- “0600 Teletype NY 1- -210 











Bond Trader Wanted 


Our clients who are well known bond brokers on the New York Stock 
Exchange seek the services of an outstanding bond man as manager of 
| their listed bond department. An interesting and remunerative proposi- 
tion is available to the applicant who can qualify. Apply in strict con- 
fidence, by letter only. The present staff is aware of this advertisement. 









Address JEH in care of 
ALBERT FRANK -GUENTHER LAW, INC. 


es Cedar Street = 
Investment of U.S. Cap pital Abroad 








New York 6, N. Y. 


sain 
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Aldred- Inv. 44%, 1967 
Abitibi. P. & P. 5, 1953 
| _Ass’d Tel. & Tel. 51, 1955 
| Canadian Pac. Rwy. 4, 1949 


‘ 


| Canadian Pac. Rwy. 31%, 1951 

| Canada S. S. 5, 1957 
Cons. Paper 51%, 1961 

__ Int’] Hydro Elec. 6, 1944 

| Montreal Power 31, 1956-73 

| “Seo”. 51, .1978 

_ Steep Rock Iron 51, 1957 


HART SMITH & CO. 


| 52 WILLIAM S8t.,N. ¥.5 MAnover 2-0986 
Bell Teletype NY.1-395  _ 
New York Montreal Tereste 


—— 2 

















American Water Wks. & Elec. 


5s, 1975 


Community Water Service 
és, 1946 


Central Public Utility 51/s, 1952 


East Coast Public Service 
4s, 1948 


Eastern Minnesota Power 
514s, 1951 


Peoples Gas (N. J.) Sls, 1960 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incerporated 
Members N. ¥. Security Dealers Assn 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N.Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 




















| WE BUY 
‘BONDS 


WITH | 


— 








By: DR. HERBERT. FEIS* 
Formerly Economic Adviser of the State Department 


Contending There Is a Changed Attitude Toward Foreign Investments 


cial Assistance Abroad Will Help Us. 
Recomm That We Enter the Field With a Clear Understanding of 
Our Problems and Limitations. _Foresees’ Direct American Investment 
Abroad. and. In View of Our Ample Capital, Holds It Our Duty to 


of Our; Difficulties, Dr. Feis 








It is aH}- . 


Grant Foreign Credits “Under Proper Guidance.”. Favors Both Gov- 
ernmental and International Credit Cooperation but : Feels U. S. Should 
Have Veto Power When Its Dollars Are Used. 


IL. 
Changed Attitude on Foreign Investments. 
We are today in-the United States experiencing a great change 
of mood as regards foreign investment: Ten years ago opinion was 
impatient 
with any sug- 





Taleappoteiiia ‘train of argument 





Due to Recognition That We Cannot Isolate Ourselves and That Fi inan- | 


of savings of? Benjamin Franklin | tell- you: that you didn’t. undér- 
and Puritan New England tradi- ‘stand what they meant.. The gen- 
tions ‘A penny. saved.is a penny eral idea is that in; the business 
earned’,” Mr. Burgess remarked, | process there is a flow of funds 
“we know that America was built | and of goods. <A factory, for ex- 
up by her savings. Savings built! ample, is producing goods and 
our railroads,“and our homes, and | paying out funds to its workers. 








our great industries.’ 


“Then a few years ago,’ she con-. 
tinued, “this “whole “philosophy 
was violently attacked by a school 
of: economists who. talked: about 
over-saving.: 

“They told us that the depres- 
sion of-the 30’s was caused by too 
much saving, and that we must 
teach the people to spend. There 
has, for example, just come out 
in England, Eiotieties by Oxford 
University, a symposium. on the 
economics of full employment by 
six British economists, who reach 
the conclusion that the post-war 
problem will be solved by ‘main- 
taining effective demand for the 
products’ of industry at the re- 
quired level.’ They advocate three 
principal, methods: 

“1. Deficit Spending by the 
State. 


' vice of saving is bunk, because we 


|The. workers must receive enough 
to buy the goods that are pro- 
| duced.’ Thé-tlow “of funds from 
factory to worker and back to fac- 
tory again ‘through the purchase 
ef goods; they say, is interrupted 
whenever anybody saves money. 
If the plant saves money then not 
enough money is distributed to 
buy the goods it produces. If the 
worker saves money that limits 
the market for the goods that the 
factory produces:' This-is over- 
simplifying the theory, and IT am 
sure that all writers on the sub- 
ject. would say it-is a. totally un- 
fair presentation. But it does give 
you the gist of the argument. 
“Now you and I know by the 
testimony of our practical experi- 
ence that this delightful theory of 
the virtue of spending ,and_ the 


know that yeu do have to-_have 


find it wise to 

invest abroad. 

Today it~ is 

impatient 

with any sug- 

gestion that 

there is neéd 

for reflection : 
upon. the out- 

come of such 

a course. The’ 
great reversal 

of attitude is 

an illustration 

of the way in. 
which doc- 

trine, not to 

say dogma, is born out. of. the 
latest—and hence, the most. vivid 
—experience. 


A decade or so ago the country 
appeared to have renounced per- 
manently the financing of other 
countries. The Government had 
arrived at the end of the long and 


Dr. 


Herbert Féis 





> *An address made by Dr. Feis 
before the Institute of Post-War 








*2. Insuring a sufficient volume 
of, expenditures. by. business. men 





- 


saving to. build. railroads, or, to 
(Continued on page 2153) . 


1944.. 


gestion that 4 with its former Allies over the 
we showld. ayment of World War debts: We 
ever again: - the Johnson Act forbid- 


, ding the making of new loans to 
| the defaulting governments; this 
Act still stands upon our statute 





Reconstruction ef New York Uni- | 
versity, New York: City, Nev. 4, 








ooks—a troublesome memorial 
to our indignant innocence. The 
private purchasers of the bonds 
issued by many foreign govern- 
ments and enterprises had suf- 
fered losses .because:.of default. 
Simultaneously, the direct. for- 
eign. investment undertakings of 
American business in many lands 
were confronted..by currerts of 

(Continued on page 146) 





Situations Interesting 


In Conn. Companies 

_ Chas. W. Scranton & Co., 208 
Church Street, New Haven, Conn.. 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have prepared memo- 
randa on American Hardware 
Corp.; Scovill Mfe. Co.; United 
Illuminating Co.; Torrington Co.; 
Connecticut Light & Power Co.; 
Connecticut Power Co.; Connecti- 
eut. situations which appear at- 
tractive at current levels.. Copies 
of these memoranda may be had 


| = Missing 








GUDE, Wenesilaia: Co. 


Members New York Stock. Suchenes 


| 1 Wall St.; New York. 5, No. 
Digby oe apne. Teletype NY t-955 




















American: Maize Products Co... 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co. 
Lion Match 3 
Ohio er | 


Frederic H. I. Hatch & bo. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Sectirity Dealers yee 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y.— 
‘ Bell .Teletype NY 1-897 _ . 











Interstate Aircraft. &. Eng. | 


Appears Attractive _ 


ersate Aircraft. & ‘Eng. Co. 
offers-ar’ interesting: situation. ac- 
cording to a circular being~distri- 
buted by. Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange and other’ exehan; 
Copies of this circular may be had 
from the firm upon request. 


Situations Of Interest 


FP, H. Koller & Co., Inc., i112 
Broadway,.New York City, ‘have 
prepared a- memoranda on Great 
American Industries, Laclede 
Christy Clay Products and. In- 
diana Limestone which the firm 
believes appear attractive at cur- 
rent levels. Copies of-these in- 
teresting circulars is be had 


Int 








from Chas. W. Scranton & Co 
upon request. 


upen request from. F. H. Koller 
& Co. . : t 
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Northern States Power (Del.) 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Preferreds 





: Albert Frank - Guenther Law) 


ADVERTISING 
In All Its Branches 


Plans Prepared —Conference Invited 
{ 


Incorporated 


Paine, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS $)°°TiEeConiena 75060 |] 


ESTABLISHED 1379 


Telephone COrtlandt 7-5060 . | 


Boston Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco li 
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Public Utility Securities 
Consolidated Edison 


For some time Consolidated Edison has been selling somewhat! 
out of line on a yield basis with similar high-grade utility operating 
Recently this spread has narrowed somewhat.} 
following is a comparison based on recent prices: } 
© 
} earnings without adjustment) the 


company stocks. 


Yield 
About 


6.4% 


Price Div. 
About Rate 


Consolidated Edison__ 25 $1.60 
Philadelphia Electric... 20 1.20 
Pacific Gas & Electric 34 2.00 
Southern Calif. Edison é 

Detroit Edison 
Boston Edison a J . 
«ons. Gas of Baltimore j é 
Commonwealth Edison ; 4. 


Consolidated Edison has been 
disbursing a liberal proportion of 
earnings in dividends, particularly 
if earnings are taken on a parent 
company rather than a consoli- 
dated basis. For the 12 months 
ended Sept. 30th, parent company 
earnings were $1.54, although on a 
consolidated basis they amounted 
io $1.84. The company maintains 
a,strong cash position, and_ the 
capital structure is conservative. 

‘Taxes have doubtless been an 
important market consideration. 
#dison thus far has avoided pay- 
omient ef excess profits taxes. Late 
in 1943 it was feared that, with 
_“@arrvovers” largely exhausted, 








ihe company might fall into. the 
EPT bracket sometime in 1944. 
But Edison has thus far appar- 
ently avoided this difficulty, 
‘either through charging off pre- 
miums on bonds it has been re- 
‘tiring out of cash, or by other) 
means. There has, however, been 
a substantial increase in Federal 
income taxes—$17,583,500 in the 
iatest period, compared with $13,- 
523,500 in the corresponding pre- 
vious period. While Consolidated 
wevenues increased by over $23,- 
000,000 the gain was more than 
absorbed by increased expenses 
and taxes, so that share earnings 
dropped to $1.84, compared with | 
$1.91 previously. | 
Consolidated Edison has asked 
the Public Service Commission 
approval to merge with its sub- 
sidiaries—Brooklyn Edison, New 
York & Queens Electric Light & 
Power, New York Steam, West- 
chester Lighting and Yonkers 











Electric Light & Power—minority 
interests in which have been re- 
duced to very small percentages. 
‘The system has, of course, already 
been largely unified from an oper- 
ating viewpoint; centralized oper- 
ations in 1943 represented about 
four-fifths of operating expenses, 
exclusive of depreciation and 
taxes. However, eventual savings 
in expenses, if the merger can be 
conpsummated, are estimated at 
' between $650,000 and $1,000,000 a 
' year, and in taxes (based on 1943 











New England Public Service 


6% & 7% junior preferreds 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


gross saving is figured at about 
$1,250,000. Any savings in ex- 
penses will be made available for 


rate reductions and revisions. | 


In connection with the merger 
application, the company has in-} 
dicated that it hopes to refund 


most of its outstanding bonds and j- 


also the preferred stock. The} 
present 20 bond issues and eight 


stock issues in the hands of the? 


public would be reduced to three | 
and two, respectively. Imme- 


diately after the merger, the com- | 


pany hopes to reduce long-term | 


debt some $47,000,000 out of cash. ;° 
98% of the remaining $393 000,000 } | 


would either be callable, or would ' 


mature not later than 1950. Thus,|} 
the present debt ratio of 37% (low 


as compared with most utilities) ° 
would be further reduced, and the 
present average interest rate of 
3.41% would also be substantially | 
lowered by the refunding. A sin-! 
gle type of mortgage bond 6n all 
merged properties would be is- 
sued, replacing the various mort- 
gage and debenture issues now 
outstanding. 

It is, of course, difficult to fore- 
cast potential savings for common 
stockholders in the refunding pro- 
gram. A rough estimate works 
out at some 30¢ a share. Comple- 
tion of the program will be de- 
pendent, of course, on Commis- 
sion approval of the merger and | 
refunding, continuance of present 
favorable market conditions, etc. 

aca. ae 


Stoker Looks Good 


Large potential demands for 
railroad equipment, both here and 
abroad, including locomotives de- 
pendent upon mechanical stokers, 
make the outlook for Standard 
Stoker Co., Inc., most attractive, 
according to a recent memoran- 
dum on the situation prepared by 
G. A. Saxton & Co., 70 Pine Street, 
New York City. Copies may be 
had from the firm upon request. 


Fashion Park Attractive 

‘A detailed study of Fashion 
Park, Inc., is contained in a 
special circular prepared by Si- 
mons, Linburn & Co., 25 Broad 
St., New York. Copies of this in- 
teresting study may be had from 
the firm upon request. 


Quality Cutlery 


SINCE 1889 
Headquarters For 
Sextoblade Razors and 
Blades.. Cutlery Repair- | 
ing of Every Description. | 


i WECK CUTLERY. Inc. | 
#138 Fulton St. 45 Nassau St. 
i] CO. 97-1176 RE. 2-9192 


Bernstein Commends 
Bretton Woods Plans’ 


Treasury Technical Expert Tells Librarians World Peace 


And World Prosperity Can Be Assured Only by Interna- 
tional Co-operation for Currency Stability. 


In an address before the Fina 


neial Insurance on Social Science 


Group of the New York Chapter, Special Libraries Association at the 





Russell Sage® 


\Gentral Pacific Ry. 


Foundation 
Building in 
New York; 
City on - Nov. j 
_ 13, Dr. Edward 
M. Bernstein, 
‘= §6Assistant. Di- 
- _recter of Mon- 
etary Research. 
of the United’ 
States _Treas-| 
ury Depart-' 
ment, outlined: 
the political, 
economic and’ 
social signifi-' 
cance of the 
plans for an. 
International! 
. Monetary 
E. M. Bernstein Pail alt il 
International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. He 
laid down, what he called, “three 
simple propositions” and discussed 
their significance. are: 

1. The establishment of inter- 
national peace will be more diffi- 
cult in a world of depression, eco- 
nomic aggression and financial 
disorder. 

2. The attainment of high levels 
of employment and rising ‘stand- 
ards of living in this country will 
be less difficult in a world with 
prosperity, orderly, stable and 
free exchange arrangements, ex- 
panding international trade and 
adequate international investment. 

3. International monetary, and 
financial problems are an inter- 
national responsibility and can be 
solved only by international co- 
operation. 

Amplying these propositions Dr. 
Bernstein stated that: 

“The post-war world is faced 
with some hard economic prob- 
lems. The countries that have suf- 
fered from five years of enemy 
occupation and destruction must 
be rehabilitated and reconstruct- 
ed. The countries whose interna- 
tional economic position has de- 
teriorated as a result of six years 
of war must restore their position 
to a peace-time basis, and restore 
that position in a ‘way that will 

(Continued on- page 2139) 


Exch. Offer Operative 


It was announced Nov. 15 that 
holders of $25,238,000 Central Pa- 
cific first refunding mortgage 4% 
gold bonds of 1949 have accepted 
the offer to exchange first’ and 
refunding series A new bonds due 
in 1974 for their holdings. 

'The exchange offer has been 
declared operative by the Central 
Pacific Board of Directors, sub- 
ject to approval of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

_ The offer, A.C. Mereier, South- 
ern Pacific Co. President, .said, 
will be kept open to Dec. 15, or 
until $50,000,000 of the bonds have 
been offered for exchange, which- 
ever is sooner. 

\The exchange offer is being 
made-to holders of $88,211,000 
first refunding bonds of 1949. The 
new bonds will bear interest at 
4%4% annually until Aug. 1, 1949, 
maturity date of the presentiy 
outstanding bonds. From that date 
until 1974, they will carry inter- 
est at 342%. 


eu 
yon Outlook Attractive 

Kidder, Peabody & Co., 17 Wall 
Street, New York City, members 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
have just issued two analytical 
reports on rayon, one of them on 
the rayon industry in general and 
the other on Burlington Mills 
Corporation, world’s largest man- 
ufacturer of fabrics from man- 
made fibers. This company also 
expects to be a major factor in 
post-war. production and sales of 
nylon hosiery. 

The reports point out that con- 
sumption of rayon has exceeded 
that of silk in every year since 
1927 and that of wool since 1938 
with one exception. A chart on 
the earnings of Burlington Mills 
Corporation shows that the com- 
pany has made a profit in every 
year since 1929, despite the de- 
pression, and that dividends have 
been paid at an increasing rate in 
every year since 1934. 

Copies of these reports may be 
obtained from Kidder, Peabody & 
Co. 








29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 


STATISTICIAN WANTED 
‘Leading investment and. 
brokerage firm has an 
opening for a senior pub- 
lic utility statistician. At- 
tractive salary. Write, 
stating full personal and 
business history. Address 
‘Box 161, Doremus. & 
Company, Advertising 
_Agents, 120 Broadway, » 

New York 5, N. Y. 











| Financial Chronicle, 25 Spruce 


Reliable 
“Situation Trader” 
Available for developing “NEW 
BUSINESS.” Has ideas and 
goed connections. Is well 
known. Experienced in both 
listed and unlisted securities. 
Profit sharing arrangement 


agreeable. Interview. upon re- 
quest. Box S89, Commercial & 


St., New York 7, N. Y. 








| | 
| Schwabacher & Co. 








Pacific Coast 
Securities 


Orders Executed on 
Pacific Coast Exchanges 








Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 


14 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-92g 
Private Wtre to Principal Offices 


San Francisco — Santa Barbara 
Monterey — Gakland — Sacramento 
Fresno : 
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with Steck Exchange House, 








Tomorrow’s Markets 


Walter Whyte 
says—— 


Post-election rally hits old 
snag. Possibility of reaction 
now increased. Profit taking 
recommended. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Something is going on that 
the market apparently doesn’t 
like. Obviously. it doesn’t say 
so in just so many words 
(though that would be a help.) 
Its action in the past few days,’ . 
however, leaves much to be 
desired. 


XK aK x 


In writing last week’s col- 
umn I commented on the elec- | 
tions and said the possibilities 
of a rally were much greater 
than that of a decline. The 
rally came alright, but by no — 
Stretch of the i inati 
could it be called anything 
distinctive. It was just a 
minor upsurge. But as before, 
the market hit up against the | 
150 tops in the industrials and 
showed no inclination to go 


through. 


Bs cd % 


Now 'I’m as patient as the 
next man. If I think a previ- 
ous obstacle will be nego- 
tiated within a reasonable 
time, I can wait. But if that 
same obstacle begins to take 
on the quality of armor 
plate, it seems to me the 
wisest thing is to withdraw 
and give the situation another 
once-over. 

% 


ws a 


It isn’t necessary to rehash 
past performances. Anybody 
who follows the market is 
quite aware that stocks have 
made a number of efforts to 
get through. Everybody also 
knows that none of these at- 

(Continued on page 2159) 





TRADER 


Trader seeks new connection 


preferably small out-of-town 
firm. Either salary er commis-. 
sion basis. Has substantial list- 
ed business and is experienced 
in taking charge of trading de- 
partment and managing local 
office of out-of-town firm. Box 
P-9, The Commercial & Finan- 
cial Chronicle, 25 Spruce Street, 
New York 8, N. Y. 
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Seaboard Air Line Ry. Co. 


New Securities — When Issued 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


Arbitrage Circular upon Request 


SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
; Telephone REctor 2-7340 


Post-War Labor Problems 


By SAMUEL M. FISHER* 
Counsel for Austin M. Fisher, Labor Relations Consultant 


Predicting That Post-War Unemployment May Reach 20 Million, 
Mr. Fisher Contends That Neither Labor, Industry nor Government Have 
A Coherent Plan for Attacking the Problem. Foresees Labor’s Attitude 
As Demanding Tightened Seniority Regulation, Opposition to Techno- 
logical Changes, Severance Pay and Advance Notice of Layoffs 
Together with Union Hiring and Guaranteed Wages. Urges Bargaining 
With Labor on an Industry-Wide Basis. 


As I see it, American enterprise is today entering its most crucial 
period, so I should like to explore with you three areas of major 
concern. They on 
are the areas 
of unemploy- 
ment, wages 
and hours, 
and Selective 























ties and politicians when we talk 
about unemployment. 

To start with, as I see it, this 
problem during -the next. three 


years will probably result in un- 


Service. The employment of from 8,000,0000 to 
most impor- 20,000,000,, nearer the 20,000,000 
tant of these ‘side if current estimates of our 
problems is, post-war national income  aré 


found to be correct. 

It is tragic, but true, that or- 
ganized labor has no coherent 
: EP for attacking this problem. 

have seen no evidence: of any 
plan on the part of Mr. Roosevelt, 
except a resort to the historic cus- 
tom of priming the pump; and 
now—hold your seats—I.’ don’t 
personal think Mr. Dewey had a plan, 
opinion,. and Samuel M. Fisher | ejther. 
while I have | We in business, too, must take 
no desire to start political con-| our share of blame. I think the 
troversy, we must.talk about poli- | Committee for Economic . Devel- 
oa —— opment has been ovet-publicized 
in its attacks on the problem. If 
you will go into your factories 
and talk to the people there and 
ask them whether or not they 


of course, the 
unemploy- 
ment prob- 
lem. What I 
have to say to | 
you on that 
subject May 
to some ex- 
tent reflect 











We maintain 
trading markets in 


New When think business has a plan for 
‘> overcoming unemployment, you 
Issued Securities will understand the weight of my 
reaction to the CED proposals; 
of and I doubt whether these pro- 
‘ posals carry much conviction to 

Lackawanna Rail oad the American people. 
Aside from the very tragic con- 
of New Jersey sequences to labor of this im- 
and _moral, if you please, state of un- 


preparedness, I believe that you, 
in your plants, may expect cer- 
tain reflections in labor’s attitude 
towards you as its employer. 
First of all, in the forthcoming 
bargaining negotiations for those 
of you who are organized, I would 
suggest that you anticipate tight- 
ened seniority regulations. The 
man in the shop knows of no 
greater security than the protec- 
tion of his seniority clause, and 
you will find that he will en- 
deavor to tighten rather than to 


New York, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad 


Josephthal & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


120 Broadway, New York 5 


Telephone: REctor 2-5000 








*An address made by Mr. Fisher 
before the American Trade Asso- 
ciation Executives in New York 
City, Nov. 9, 1944. 

(Continued on page 2155 ) 


19 Congress St. Boston 9 
Telephone: LAfayette 4620 


BUY WAR BONDS 
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. .. for Liberty .. . for Peace 


BUY 6th WAR LOAN BONDS! 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 6 
Telephone—Digby 4-4933 Rell Teletype—NY 1-310 | 

















Railroad Securities 


There has been a marked renewal of speculative and investment 
interest in New York Central securities following announcement at 
last week’s directors’ meeting of the call for redemption of the re- 
maining balance ($24,337,800) of the Secured Convertible 3%4s, 1952 
for Dec. 27. While redemption prior to maturity had generally been 
expected, it had been thought in many quarters that the cali might be 
delayed until sorie time after the® 
first quarter of 1945. This issue | program to the long maturities if 
has been the focal point of the | any significant further progress is 
company’s debt retirement pro- | to be made. 
gram, in line with its policy of If the company is going to alter 
taking care of earlier maturities | the policy it has followed to date 
first regardless of price. The most it is apt to go into the very long 
. recent report of open market pur- maturities. Allowing for retire- 
chases had shown an average cost | ment of the 34s, 1952, but not al- 
to the company of over par. | lowing for any open market pur- 
. Now. that this issue will be out | chases that may have been made 
of the way there is considerable |i other issues this year, system 
speculation in financial circles as |20n-equipment debt is indicated 





to what course future debt retire- | a8 $775,345,000. Of this, approxi- 
ment will follow. Heretofore 
longer term discount bonds have 
been virtually ignored in the re- 
tirement. program even though 
purchase and retirement of such 
issues would have resulted in a 
more rapid reduction in interest 
costs than has been possible un- 
der the management policy. How- 
ever, if any further material re- 


tirements are contemplated (there | 


is every evidence that the man- 
agement does desire to reduce 
debt. considerably further) the 
nature of Central’s remaining debt 
structure will make almost in- 
evitable a change in procedure. 


* Taking the system as a whole, 


$130;000 maturing next year (ex- 
cluding equipments) and _ then 
nothing falls due until 1950. 
From 1950 to 1975, inclusive, 
there are aggregate non-equip- 
ment maturities of roundly $146,- 
000,000. Theoretically this debt 
would afford wide scope for ad- 
ditional debt retirements. Most 
of the liens making up this total, 
however, are outstanding in small 
amounts—ranging from less than 
$500,000 to less than $5,000,000. 
Moreover, with the single excep- 
tion of the $12,500,000 Toledo & 
Ohio Central 334s, 1960 not one of 
the non-equipment maturities be- 
tween now and 1975 is callable 
for redemption prior to maturity. 
Finally, practically all of these 
liens are selling at, or above, par, 
and some at very substantial pre- 
miums. The only notable excep- 
tion to this generalization is the 
Jamestown, Franklin & Clearfield 
4s, 1959, which were outstanding 
as of the end of last year in the 
amount of less than $11,000,000. 
Considering call features, prevail- 
ing prices, and the size of most 
of the issues falling due between 
now and 1975, it is felt in many 
quarters that the company will 
sdon have to stretch its buyin 
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mately two-thirds has more than 
50 years to run to maturity. Much 
of this long-term debt is low-cou- 
pon (3'2%) and by and large it 
is selling at relatively high prices. 
In some cases the low-coupon is- 
sues are selling at premiums. Ob- 
viously, then, there appears to be 
little incentive for broad debt re- 





duction in this group. 

On the basis of the above rea- 
|soning many rail men have come 
to the conclusion that the most 
logical step to look for is a start 
on the reduction of the Refund- 
ing & Improvement Mortgage se- 
ries. Carrying coupons of 412% 
and,5%, and: maturing in 2013, 








' amount of more than $190,000,000. 
|They have recently been selling 
in the neighborhood of 72 and 77, 
'respectively.. Another candidate 
might be the Consolidation 4s, 
1998, outstanding in the amount of 
almost $69,000,000 and _= selling 
around 75. Rail men, visualizing 
' the possibility of substantial com- 
|pany purchases of these bonds, 
‘have begun to think in terms of 
| what similar activity has meant 
'marketwise to such bonds as 
Northern Pacific 6s, Southern 
Railway Development & General 
4s and Texas & Pacific junior 
mortgage 5s, all of which are 
classified as strictly second grade 
obligations. 





Enhancement 

Recent developments have en- 
hanced in value Rock Island 
securities and the situation con- 
tinues to offer attractive possibili- 
ties, according to a memorandum 
issued by Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall 
St., New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
Copies of this circular and a cal- 
endar of the more important rail- 
road events scheduled to come up 
in the next few weeks may be had 
from Vilas & Hickey upon request, 
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Victory is. Still to be Won > 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


ONE WALL STREET 
TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 
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NEW YORK 5 
TELETYPE NY ; 1-1310 
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Back the 6th War Loan || 


Members New York Stock Exchange . - wept 
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Lh. rothchild & co. 
_ Members National Aséociation 
of Securities Dealers, Inc. 














We wish to purchase, ALL 
- SEABOARD AIR LINE 
Underlying Bonds & Certificates 





specialists in rails 
52 wall street n. y.c.5 


shers 48*one nontinal’ Issue. of | thene bonds are outstanding in the 
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Arden Farms 
Common & Preferred 


Empire & Bay State |f 
Telegraph Co. 7 | 


International Ocean 


Telegraph Co. 


ERNsT& Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 








SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


TRADING MARKETS 
Old and New 


Securities 


‘VAN TUYL & ABBE 


72 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 














| STATISTICIAN WANTED 
Leading investment and 
brokerage firm has an 
opening for a senior rail- 
road statistician. Attrac- 
tive salary. Write, stat- 
ing full personal and 
business history. Address 
Box 160, Doremus & 
Company, Advertising 
Agents, 120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 











Available On Request. 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
have prepared an attractive book- 
let containing the first articles 


in the series they have been run- 
ning in the “Financial Chronicle.” 
Copies of this booklet may be had 
upon request by writing to Mark 
Merit, in care of Schenley Distill- 
ers Corporation. 350 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 





- Peoria & Eastern 
Railway 


Ist Cons. 4s, 1960. 
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Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 | 
BOwling Green 98120 Tele. NY 1-724 
Boston Philadelphia ©§ Hartford 
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REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletyps NY I-953 
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41 Broad Street, New York 4 





SPECIALISTS 


In 


Real Estate Securities 


Since 1929 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 
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Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offers $48,000,000 
Central N. Y. Bonds 


A nation-wide underwriting 
group headed by Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Inc., is offering today $48,- 
000,000 Central New York Power 
Corp. general mortgage bonds, 3% 
series due 1974, at 103% and -ac- 
crved interest. 

Net proceeds from the sale of 
the bonds, supplemented: by other 
funds to be obtained from cash 
resources of the corporation or 
through borrowings, are proposed 
to be used toward the redemption 
of the following, on or about next 
Dec. 22: $43,000,000 general mort- 
gage bonds, 354% series due 1962, 
at 104%, and $5.000.000 general 
mortgage bonds, 342% series due 
1965, at 104%%. 


For the year ended June 30, 
1944, operating revenues of the 
corporation were $33,794,063, and 
gross income, before interest and 
imcome deductions, was $5,355,744. 
Respective figures for the 1943 
ealendar year were $34,958,541 
and $5.336.185. and for 1942 they 
were $30,964,297 and $5,557,696. 


The outstanding funded debt of 
the Central New York Power 
Corp., as adjusted to reflect the 
present financing, consists of the 
1974 bonds and five non-callable 
issues aggregating $11,918,400 of 
Northern New York Utilities, Inc., 
Syracuse Gas Co., Syracuse Light- 
ing Co.. and Utica Gas & Electric 
Co. Also outstanding are $25,- 
858.400 of preferred stock, 5% 
@eries, and $33,283,950 of no par 
@ommon stock. During the 1944 
@alendar year the company has 
@lready paid or called for re- 
ademption: avproximately $6,850,- 
#00 proripel amount of its. funded 


Central New York Power Corp. 
grees that as long as any of the 
#974 series bonds are outstanding 
®@ will pay, as a debt retirement 
fund, on or before each July 1 
from 1945 through 1973, 112% of 
@#he total princival amount of the 
1974 bonds outstanding. 


The bonds may be redeemed as 
a whole or in part, at prices rang- 
img from 106% to par. The. bonds 
are also subject to redemption in 
mart through the operation of the 
@ebt retiremert plan ‘at. prices 
wanging from 104%% to par. Ac- 
«rued interest is to be added in 
gach instance. 
= = % 


Situation Looks Good 


Wellman Engineering Company 
e@ffers interesting possibilities ac- 
@eording to a circular issued by 
Wm. J. Mericka. & Co., Inc., 29 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
thers of the Cleveland Stock Ex- 
@hange. Copies of this circular 
may be had from the firm upon 
mequest. 


Attractive Situations 


Common and 6% cumulative 
wonvertible preferred. of the 
American Bantam Car and Pan- 
@ma Coca-Cola offer attractive 
@ituations according to circulars 
éssned bv Hoit. Rose & Troster, 74 
Wrinity Place, N. Y. City. Copies 
ef these circulars may be had 
from the firm upon request. 











Real Estate Securities 


By JOHN WEST 


Real Estate Board of New York Reports Increased 


Sales Activity 
The November Bulletin of The Real Estate Board of New York, 
Inc., devotes a double page spread to charts, figures and text to show 
the comparative activity in the real estate field ffom 1939 through 


1944. 


We have taken the high lights from this article as it confirms 


this column’s previously expressed opinions as to the considerable 
uptrend. The following table is interesting: 


No. of Total 
Sales Considerations 
185 $7,342,809 
196 8,982,999 
209 9,659,459 
199 9,840,921 
364 20,729,361 
392 29,714,404 


No. of Total 
Sales Considerations 
_... 1,994. $87,292,057 
‘ 1,984 98,920,250 

A ni aS 2,075 111,066,973 

1942... «1,835 «105,868,847 

1943___.___._-_:_. 2,514 160,520,212 

Rial __. 3,626 284,009,824 

September open-market sales of 
Manhattan real estate—392 for a 
total of $29,714,404—brought the 
aggregate number of sales and 
dollar volume of trading for the 
first. three. quarters of 1944 to 
levels approximately 50% above 
those for the same period of 1943. 
A general improvement in values 
is also indicated by the average 
percentage of assessed valuation 
reflected in prices. 

In August, open market sales 
of Manhattan redity numbered 
399 with prices totaling $32,655,- 
574, and in July 392 Manhattan 
pieces were transferred by willing 
sellers to willing buyers for $34,- 
649.526. 

September sales average $75,800 
each, as against an average of 
$81,800 for August, $88,400 for 
July, $78,300 for the year to date 
and £37,100 for all of 1943. 

Private investors again pre- 
dominated as vendors in Septem- 
ber, disposing of 294 pieces for 
considerations that totaled $20,- 
608,754. 

During the ninth month the 
lending institutions divested 
themselves of 98 Manhattan pieces 
for considerations that totaled $9,- 
105,650. 

Inasmuch as the number of resi- 
dential properties is far in excess 
of that of any other one type in 
the borough, the greatest number 
of sales were naturally found in 
that category, 289 residential 
pieces changing hands during Sep- 
tember for prices that aggregated 
$19,644,058. 

As in the previous month, the 
highest average percentage of 
assessed values was paid for loft 
properties. Forty-five loft build- 
ings were sold during September 
for considerations that totaled $3,- 
825,604. 

In the office building field 20 
pieces were sold for $3,639,017. 

September’s remaining 38 sales 
for prices totaling $2,605,725 were 
in the miscellaneous group—a 
category including garages, other 
specialties, vacant lots, or any 
property not in the three main 
types mentioned above. 


Seaboard Of interest 


Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
have. prepared an _ interesting 
arbitrage circular on Seaboard Air 


September 
1939. 
1940__ __ 
(Sere 
\. | Se 
ee ts 
Rg Screg 


First Nine 
Months of 
i Sa 
1940_____ 


Line Railway Co. Copies may be 


had from the firm upon request. 


& 








Gleaner Harvester Stk. 
Offered by Eherstat 


An underwriting group headed 
by F. Eberstadt & Co. on Nov. 10 
offered 177,689 shares of common 
stock of Gleaner Harvester Corp. 
at a price of $18 a share. These 
shares do not represent new fi- 
nancing by Gleaner’ Harvester 
Corp. They were acquired from 
Commercial Credit Co., hereto- 
fore the largest stockholder of 
Gleaner Harvester, with 59% of 
the 300,000 shares of common stock 
outstanding. The company. has no 
funded or bank debt or preferred 
stock authorized or outstanding. 

The company, whose business 
was established in 1924, is an im- 
portant manufacturer of combines 
used in the harvesting and thresh- 
ing of wheat, rye, oats, barley, 
soy beans and certain other crops. 
The bulk of the company’s prod- 
ucts is sold through approximately 
550 regular dealers. 

According to the prospectus, net 
sales in the year ended Sept. 30, 
1944, totaled. $3,349,284 and - net 
income, after provision for taxes 
on income, was $462,946. As of 
Sept. 30, 1944, current assets, in- 
cluding $2,018,308 cash and Gov- 
ernment securities, aggregated $2,- | 
896,709, compared with total lia- 
bilities of $447,671. 


Associated with F. Eberstadt & 
Co. in the offering are: E. H. Rol- 
lins & Sons; Central Republic Co.,, 
Inc.; Sutro & Co.; Bankamerica 
Co.; A. G. Edwards & Sons; 
Butcher & Sherrerd; Otis & Co.; 
The Ohio Co.; Reynolds & Co.; 
H. R. Baker & Co.; Alfred L. 


Baker & Co.; Cruttenden & Co.;} 


Farwell, Chapman & Co.; First 
Securities Co. of Chicago; Hirsch, 
Lilienthal & Co.; Johnson, Lane, 
Space & Co.; Straus Securities 
Co.; Auchincloss, Parker & Red- 
path; Bingham, Walter & Hurry; 
Buckiey Brothers; Coburn & Mid- 
dlebrook; Courts & Co.;.Johnston, 
Lemon & Co.; Metropolitan. St. 


‘Louis Co.; Pacific Co. of Califor- 
nia; Shuman, Agnew & Co.; Ma-} 


son, Moran & Co.; Bond & Good- 
win Inc.; J. C. Bradford & Co.; 
Francis I. duPont & Co.; Kay, 
Richards & Co.; A. M. Kidder & 
Co.; Clement A. Evans & Co., Inc.; 
Ferris, Exnicios & Co., Inc.; Mo- 
hawk Valley Investing Co., Inc.; 
Murphey, Favre & Co., and Nash- 
ville Securities Co. ; 


— a 


Aircraft Stocks 
Undervalued? 


Hare’s Ltd., 19 Rector Street, 
New York City, in a brief survey 
of the industry, declares that air- 
craft stocks are presently .under- 
valued. Copies of the. survey, 
which indicates that the leading 
shares offer attractive speculative 
opportunities for post-war appre- 
ciation; may be had from Hare’s 
Lid. upon request. 


| 
| 


| Reference to Rehabilitation Loans to Veterans. 


} 





The Serviceman’s 
Readjustment Act 


By J. ONLEY BROTT* 
Asst. General Counsel, American Bankers Association 


| Attorney Explains Provisions of the “GI Bill of Rights’’ With Particular 


Points Out That Act 


Does Not in Any Way Supersede or Modify the National or State Bank- 
ing Laws and Therefore the Legal Restrictions Placed Upon the Lending 
Powers of Banks, Particularly in Relation to Real Estate Loans, Remain 


In Effect, Though the Comptroller 
Banking Authorities Have Issued 


of the Currency and Several State 
Rulings or Adopted Provisions te 


Remove or Ease Some Legal Obstacles. 


Although the major portion of this discussion will be devoted to 
the guaranteed loan provisions of the Servicemen’s Readjustment 


Act of 1944, 
popularly 
known as the 
“GI Bill of 
Rights,” let me 
first describe 
briefly the 
other benefits 
provided un- 
der this Act. 
-In addition 
to the guaran- 
ceed loans the 
Act provides 
educational 
and training 
benefits and 
unemploy- 
ment. benefits. 
The educa- 
tional benefits 
make it pos- 
sible for any veteran who was 25 
years of age or younger at the 


J. Onley Brott 


*An address made by Mr: Brott 
before the Savings and Real Es- 
tate. Mortgage Conference spon- 
sored by the Savings Division of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga., on Nov. 10, 
1944. 


© 





ltime he entered the service. to 
pursue a course of . educational 
training at Government expense 
for a maximum of four years at 
any school or college of his choice 
and also to receive a subsistence 
allowance from the Government 
while pursuing such course. The 
{maximum amount which may be 
provided by the Government for 
tuition, books, etc., is $500 a year 
and the subsistence alllowance is 
$50 a month or $75 if the veteran 
has dependents. Any veteran, re- 
gardiless of age, is entitled to take 
a one year’s refresher or retrain- 
ing course. 

The unemployment benefits en- 
title an unemployed veteran. to 
receive $20 a week for a maxi- 
;mum of 52 weeks within two years 
after the discharge of the veteran, 
or two years after the termination 
of the war, whichever is later, and 
if the veteran is self-employed, 
he is entitled to receive the dif- 
ference betw his net earnings 
and $100 a th in any month 
in which his net earnings are less 
than that amount, the maximum 

(Continued on page 2156) 








Price Policies for 
Reconversion Period 


By DANIEL P. WOOLLEY* 
Regional OPA Director, New York City 


OPA Official, After Urging Continuation of Cooperation Between Indus- 
try and Government, Lays Down Following Five Objectives of Recon- 


version Price Policies: (1) Must 
(2) Must Not Interfere with Ca 


Hold the Line Against Inflation; 
ity Production; (3) ‘Must Be Easy 


and Quick te Apply; (4) Must Not Force Down Wages; and (5) Must 
Protect Farmers Against the Squeeze Between Rising Costs and Declin- 


ing Farm Prices. 


I welcome this opportunity to speak before the American Trade 


Association Executives. 


cross - section 

of American 

industry and 

American 

business, some 

outstanding 
examples of 
how | industry 
and the Office 
of Price Ad- 
ministration 
have been able 
to work out 
mutual prob- 
lems in many 
-»/ fields. 

I would like 
to outline the 
policies that 
will guide us 
as we convert 

from war to peacetime production 
and the vital part that industry 
will have in this program. 

Not only we in OPA, but prac- 
tically every industry and every 
citizen owes a debt of gratitude to 
the trade associations. They have 
been of untold help to us as a 
liaison to the thousands of. busi- 
nesses they’ represent. Through 


the cooperation of trade associa- 
tions our difficult job of prevent- 


Daniel P. Woolley 


*An address made by Mr. Wool- 
ley before. the American Trade 
Association Executives at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City, Nov. 9, 1944: 


I want to picture for you, as representatives 
of a broad®— a . 


ing a disastrous inflation has been 
made easier during the past two 
and a half years when the upward 
pressures on prices have been the 
greatest in the history of the na- 
tion. 

Because. arguments between 
business and government agencies 
usually make better news stories 
than reports of progress, a casual 
reading of newspapers and trade 
journals would seem to indicate 
that. industry and OPA are at 
times in disagreement, Nothing 
could be further from the truth. 
From my,own. experience, I want 
to say that business and the OPA 
have learned to work closely to- 
gether. In traveling through the 
new and uncharted territory of 
price controls, we in the OPA had 
no signposts to guide us. It is little 
wonder, then, that in the early 
hectic days. when we had to move 
fast we made mistakes—many of 
them. At other times, there were 
delays and irritations. But the 
further we progressed in our task 
of administering prices, rents and 
rationing, the more we came to 
appreciate the assistance given us 
by businessmen and industrialists 
with specialized knowledge and 
training in their highly technical 
fields. 

We have set up 500 industry 
advisory committees: to consult 
with and advise us about matters 
j in practically every industry af- 

(Continued on page 2157) 
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whichever is earlier. 
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Room 2210; 165 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. 





NOTICE 





To the holders of 


CENTRAL PAciFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
First Refunding Mortgage 4% Gold Bonds, 
due August I, 1949 


(Guaranteed by Southern Pacific Company) 

The Offer of Exchange, dated October 24, 1944, addressed to 
the holders of the foregoing bonds, by the Central Pacific Rail- 
way Company, to exchange therefor, Central Pacific Railway 
Company First and Refunding Bonds, Series A (guaranteed by 
Southern Pacific Company), to be dated August 1, 1944, to 
mature August 1; 1974, to bear interest at the rate ot 414% per 


annum from August 1, 1944, to August 1, 1949, and thereafter 
at the rate of 342% per annum, 
Board of Directors of the Central Pacific Railway Company on 
November 14, 1944, subject to the obtaining of necessary ap- 
provals by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The Offer of 
Exchange will be kept open to and including December 15, 1944, 
or to whenever $50,000,000 of First Refunding Mortgage 49% 
Gold Bonds, due August 1, 1949, shall be offered for exchange, 


Notice will be given shortly to holders who have transmitted 
their bonds for exchange, under the Offer of Exchange, as to 
when temporary Bonds of Series A will be issued. 

For terms of the new bonds and the proyisions with respect to 
the exchange, reference is made to the Offer of Exchange, copies 
of which have been sent to all known. bondholders. Additional 
copies may be obtained at the office of 


Kuun, Loer & Co., 
52 William Street, New York 5, N: Y. 
and at the following offices of Southern Pacific Company: 


Room 1020, 310 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 4, II. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


was declared operative by the 


Room 662, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 


























* REDEMPTION NOTICE 


a 


To the Holders of 


LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 


Unified Mortgace 4% Bonds with Extension Agreements of Series B 
due January 1, 1960 attached 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that, pursuant to the provisions of the Supplemental 
Indenture dated January 1, 1940 between Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company 
and Central Hanover Bank and Trust Company, as Trustee, supplemental to Unified 
Mortgage dated June 2, 1890 from. Louisville and Nashville Railroad Company to 
Central Trust Company of New York, as Trustee, the undersigned has elected to 
redeem out of unexpended Sinking Fund monies on deposit with the Sinking Fund 
Agent and does hereby call for redemption and payment on January 1, 1945, $165,000 
principal amount of bonds as indicated below at 104% of the principal amount 
thereof and accrued interest on the principal amount to the date of redemption. 
The serial numbers of the bonds to be redeemed have been drawn by lot by Central 
aeces Bank and Trust Company as Sinking Fund Agent, and are numbered as 
follows: 


Unified Mertgage 4% Bonds 
coupon ferm in the denemination 
163 2789 5478 10788 
268 2803 5690 11191 
446 2998 5854 11264 
515 3490 5917 
833 4148 6148 
1360 4196 6201 
1487 4297 6220 
1822. 4561 6234 
1880 4812 6484 


with Extensien Agreements ef Series B attached in 
of $1,000 each, all prefixed with the letter B 


13112 14692 16442 19180 20418 24547 
13594 14873 20787 24661 
13601 21353 24695 
13928 21397 24768 
14021 21398 : 25161 
14125 | 3 21606 
14140 28 21776 
14161 21844 
14197 22085 
2308 5087 6794 14507 22243 
2776 5212 6796 13075 14655 16101 19123 22327 : 


Unified Mortgage 4% Bonds with Extension Agreements of Series B attached in fully 
registered form without coupons 


16005 


BX 39 $10,000 BM 14 $1,000 BM 122 $1,000 
BV 29 5,000 BM 15 1,000 BM 662 1,000 
BM 11 1,000 BM 16 1,000 BM 681 3y 

BM 12 1,000 BM 17 1,000 BM 682 1,000 
BM 13 1,000 BM 18 1,000 BM 683 1,000 


On January 1, 1945 the above described Unified Mortgage 4% Bonds with Exten- 
sion Agreements of Series B attached in coupon form in the denomination of $1,000 
each, “and- the Unified Mortgage 4‘¢ Bonds with Extension Agreements of Series B at- 
tached in fully registered form without coupons, will become due and payable at 104°c 
of.the principal amount thereof and accrued interest on such principal amount to the 
date of redemption at the office of the undersigned, Room 900, 7] Broadway, New York 
City’6, New York,’ ana’ interest on said Bonds so called for redemption will cease-to- 
accrue from and after said date. Said Unified Mortgage 4“ Bonds with Extension 
Agreements of “Series B attached in coupon form should be presented for redemption 
and payment at said-office of the undersigned on January 1, 1945 accompanied by 
the interest coupons maturing July 1, 1945 and all subsequent coupons. The coupons 
due January 1, 1945 appurtenant to said Unified Mortgage 4% Bonds with Extension 
Agreements of Series B attached called for redemption should be presented for collec- 
tion in the usual manner. The Unified Mortgage 4‘- Bonds with Extension Agreements 
of Series B attached in fully registered form which have been called for redemption 


should be presented in negotiable form. 


——On November 8, 1944 Bonds bearing the following distinctive numbers of the 
above issue previously called for redemption had not been presented for payment: 
BOND NUMBERS 
B9784, B19386, 
B25172, B25220 


B3566, B3567, B4273, 


B20297, 


B3532, 


B19470, B20259, 





LOUISVILLE AND NASHVILLE RAILROAD COMPANY 
By: W. J. McDonald, Vice-President 


DATED: November 10. 1944. 














The ‘Key Nation’’ Approach to 
Problem of Currency Stabilization 


‘ (Continued from first page) 


are those in which international 
trade is commonly conducted and, 
at the present time, consist of the 
British pound sterling and the 
American. dollar. 

The problem then becomes that 
of setting forth the prerequisites 
of dollar - pound § stabilization. 
These are three in number: 

1. The elimination of the war 
debt problem between the United 
States and the United Kingdom. 

This involves the cancellation 
of World War I debts, the repeal 
of the Johnson Act of 1934, and 

a generous settlement on the 

part of this country of the net 

amount due on Lend-Lease ob- 
ligations. 

2. The reduction of trade bar- 
riers between the United States, 
the United Kingdom and the other 
members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. 


Immediate conversations be- 
tween these nations should take 
place relative to such problems 
as tariff barriers, imperial pref- 
erence, export subsidies, bulk 
purchasing and regional cur- 
rency arrangements. 


3. Following a successfvl con- 
clusion of the proposed trade con- 
ference, the United States should 
be prepared to extend to the 
United Kingdom a grant in aid, as 
a form of retroactive Lend-Lease. 
to cover her immediate post-war 
import needs. 

The amount involved may 
come to $3,000,000. 

In these suggestions. I have in- 
corporated no plan for the con- 
version. of blocked sterling bal- 
ances into dollars. The reasons 
are twofold... First; British offi- 
cials have stated that England can 
handle, and plans to handle. this 
problem itself. Second, I doubt 
whether, in view of the extent of 
the Lend-Lease contribution of 
the United States to the mutual 
war effort and in view of our own 
yrobable ‘financial -eondition “in 





the post-war period, the American ' 


people would be willing to assume 
the burden of the blocked bal- 
ances. 

If the three measures I have 
suggested are carried out and if 
England succeeds in funding the 
blocked accounts into long-term 
obligations, the dollar-pound rate 
can be stabilized successfully and 
England can avoid multiple and 
regional currency arrangements 
and exchange controls. 

The determination of the pre- 
cise rate to prevail between the 
dollar and the pound may require 
a period of experimentation. Once 
a rate has been agreed upon, 
American business men would 
view with misgivings any later 
change. They are convinced that, 
in the furtherance of world trade 
and commerce, it is extremely im- 
portant that key exchange rates 
remain unaltered. 

In these remarks I have as- 
sumed that the dollar is a fixed 
quantity to which other currencies 
can be related. The dollar, of 
course, will not be on a firm basis 
unless inflation is checked in the 
United States. This involves the 
balancing of the Federal budget, 
a refunding of the floating debt, 
an unpegging of interest -rates. 
and the severing of commercial 
banks from Federal debt financ- 
ing. If inflation is checked, we 
can doubtless revert to gold re- 
demption on the basis of the pres- 
ent mint price of gold. 

In essence, the “key nation” 
approach involves the stabiliza- 
tion of the dollar-pound rate first. 
It is the sine qua non of world 
monetary stabilization. Once that 
rate has been stabilized; imme- 
diate attention. can be given to the 
stabilization of other currencies. 
Many countries possess a suffi- 
cient supply of gold, or of dollar 


or sterling exchange, so that the 
stabilization of their exchange 
rates in terms-of dollars or pounds 
will not prove a. difficult prob-. 





' the solution of these -basie prob- 


lem. Other nations, less fortu- 
nately situated, may have to bor- 
row abroad to obtain currency 
reserves. 

The “key nation” approach is a 
specific approach to the problem 
of currency stabilization, as ,op- 
oosed to the global approach of 
the Bretton Woods plan for an 
International Monetary Fund. It 
recognizes the fact that the cur- 
rency problems of nations differ 
from one another and that sepa- 
rate solutions are needed in each 
instance. The “key nation” ap- 
proach maintains that loans 
should be granted for specific 
projects of economic merit. It is 
opposed to the automatic granting 
of credits provided for in the 
Bretton Woods proposal, in which 
credit quotas bear no relationship 
to credit needs. 

Above all, the “key nation” ap- 
proach gives emphasis to the fact 
that the basic requirement for 
currency stabilization is the re- 
moval of ‘trade barriers. The 
United States must not repeat the 
mistake committed after the last 
war when tariff rates were rot 
only not lowered but actyally 
raised. We failed to realize that 
exports of capital and ‘commodi- 
ties can only be paid for in com- 
modity imports. For a_ time, 
fundamental economic forces were 
held in abeyance. In the decade 
of the “Twenties, we exported 
against private loans. In ‘the 
decade of the "Thirties, we ex- 


ported against gold imports. "This 
experience demonstrated that 
loans cannot be repaid unless 
debtors have access to our mar- 
kets, and.that gold imports, in- 
stead of increasing our real 
wealth and making for a higher 
standard of living, give rise to 
many difficult problems in the 
fields of monetary policy and 
credit control. Problems of com- 
mercial policy, therefore, demand 
immediate solution. The Bretton 
Woods proposal for an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund seems but 
an attempt to avoid or to postpone 
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BOSTON, MASS.—On Dec. 7, 
1944, Vance, Sanders & Co., 111 
Devonshire Street is sponsoring 
the first of a series of annual 
Forums having to do with matters 
of general interest in the invest- 
ment company business. 

During the last 20 years, the 
“Boston-type” or “open-end” in- 
vestment companies _ have 
achieved an important place in 
the financial community. At the 
present time, there are some 68 
“open-end” investment compa- 
nies with total assets amounting 
to over $770,000,000. Vance, 
Sanders & Co. believes that 
through a series of Forums many 
people who are not actively en- 
gaged in the investment company 
business may become better 
acquainted with the investment 
problems and objectives of the 
business, and, in turn, those in the 
investment company business may 
benefit by an exchange of ideas 
with others ‘whose problems are 
also essentially the management 
of money. 

The Forum to be held this year | 
will deal with what seem to be 
two very timely subjects. Mr. 
Thomas H. Beacom, Jr., Vice- 
President of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, will speak on 
“The Problem of Supervising the 
Small Trust Account.” Mr. Mayo 
Adams Shattuck of Boston, one of 
the recognized authorities in the 
country on trustee practice, for- 
merly President of the Massachu- 
setts Bar Association and author 
of “Loring a Trustee’s Handbook, 
Shattuck Revision,” will also 
speak on “The Legal Aspects of 
the Use by Fiduciaries of Shares 
of Investment Companies in Their 
Trust Accounts.” A general dis- 
cussion will follow Mr. Shattuck’s 
speech. 

The Hawthorne Room at the 
Parker House, Boston, has been 
reserved for the Forum. for. 2:30 
p.m., on Thursday, Dec. 7. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


NOTE — From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest toour fellow Americans. 
This is number sixty-one of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


It Shall Happen Here! 


He was an office boy, before the 
war, in Schenley’s Cincinnati 
offices. Now he is a lieutenant in 
the Army. He expects to come 
back to Schenley, after the job in 
which he is presently engaged is 
finished. 

But you can wager all the tea that 
was in China, that he won’t come 
back as an office boy. This young 
man has learned something. His 
Army experience has given him a 
post-graduate course, and both he 
and we are going to take advantage 
of the undoubted, new qualifica- 
tions he possesses. 


Yes, you will find him back at 
Schenley— soon, we hope. And 
when he comes back he will be 
tested for vocational aptitude, and 
then placed in a position where he 
can be happiest and where he can 
continue to expand. 


Certainly in the past three or four 
years there has been a growing 
pessimism and discouragement re- 
garding human progress. But of 
late we have visited with top 
managements in a number of im- 
portant American industries and 
it is refreshing and encofiraging to 
find that almost without exception 
these men are kindled with a sin- 
cere desire to restore human equi- 
jibrium, which has been so badly 
dislocated by this latest and most 
devastating ot all wars. And we 
have noted too that management 
realizes full well that loyalty and 
efficiency on the part of employees 
must be earned; that the welfare 
of workers is an important yard 
stick for the measurement of true 
commercial success. 


Our first obligation, when peace 
comes again to the world, is to 
prove by deeds rather than words, 
to the lads and lasses who went 
to war, that selling apples on street 
corners will never be countenanced 
or repeated in America—ever 


again! 
MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DisTILLERS Corp. 








FREE —Send a postcard or letter to 
Schenley Distiliers Corp., 360 Fifth Ave., 

- Y. 1, N. Y. and you will receive 
a booklet containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects in this series. 


AIB Alumni Group to 
Hold Annual Dinner 


The Alumni Association of New 
York Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking, will hold its annual 
dinner-meeting on Friday eve- 
ning, Nov. 17, at the Town Hall 
Club, New York City, it was an- 
nounced by E. LeRoy Squire of 
the Williamsburg Savings Bank 
and President of the Association. 
William S. Vanek of the Manufac- 
turers Trust Co. is Treasurer of 
the Dinner Committee. 


rr me 
N Y Analysts to Hear 
At. their luncheon meeting 
scheduled for Wednesday, Nov. 22, 
the New York Society of Security 
Analysts will hear Louis Ruthen- 
burg, President of the Servel Cor- 
poration, discuss Servel and its 
participation in post-war refriger- 
ation and air conditioning. The 
meeting will be held at 56 Broad 
Street at 12:30 p.m. 
The Society also announces that 








those who missed the talk by Clif- 
‘ford E. Paige on Brooklyn Union 

Gas may secure copies while they 
i last by writing to him at the com- 
pany’s office. 
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We Are interested in Buying 


Charles A. Parcells & Co. 


Estaolished 1919 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


International — 
Detrola 


Wm. C Roney & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
812 BUHL BUILDING 
PETROIT 26, MICH. 


Phone 
Cherry 6700 





Michigan Markets 


639 Penobscot Building 
DETROIT 26, MICH. 


Teletype 


Telephone 
DE 206 | 


Randolph 5625 Teletype 


DE 167 


Michigan Brevities 
Directors of the National Bank of Detroit have approved the 
transfer of $7,500,000 to surplus account, thus increasing the bank’s 
loaning maximum to $3,750,000 to any one borrower. In announcing 
the action, Chairman Walter S. McLucas said: 


“This places us in a position to make additional funds available 
to business and industry, not only for reconversion, but for peacetime 





























business as an essential part of 


maintaining high levels of pro- | 
duction and employment.” 

As a result of the transfer, the 
bank’s setup will be as follows: 
$8,500,000 preferred stock; $10,- | 
000,000 common stock; surplus 
$19,000,000, and undivided prof- 
its of $4,227,979, all based on 
Oct. 31 figures when the bank’s 
statement showed total capital, 
surplus and undivided profits of 
$41,727,979. 


Denizens of Griswold—Detroit’s 
counterpart of Wall Street—were | 
shocked and not a little distressed | 
when they accepted literature 
from pretty girls at building door- 
ways, who proved to be represen- 
tatives of the CIO’s Political Ac- | 
tion Committee. 

Bankers here, who have feared | 
an invasion by the CIO, were par- | 
ticularly upset, believing that an) 
organizational drive was in the | 
making. However, it was only 





election campaigning and there | 


At present the executive offices 
and downtown branch of the 


Michigan Bank are maintained in} 
'the United Artists building. Fur- 


ther service is provided through 
three branch offices. Under pres- 
ent plans the Michigan Bank ex- 
pects to occupy the new quarters 


| about March 1, 1945. 
} bs Se Fs 


H. V. Sattley & Co., Inc., in 
2ssociation with Crouse, Ben- 
nett, Smith & Co., and Miller, 
Kenower & Co., Inc., purchased 
the recent new issue of $190,500 
City of Centerline, Mich., re- 
funding bonds at an interest cost 
of 2.837%. The bonds, which 
are general obligations of the 
community and payable from 
unlimited taxes, are being re- 
offered by the group to yield 
from 1.25% to 2.75%. 

Harold R. Chapel, of Crouse, 
Bennett, Smith & Co., was elected 
Chairman of the Michigan Group 


has been no sign of the union at|of the Investment Bankers Asso- 


work in this area since then. 
2 & as 


Listing of the new Hurd Lock | 


stock on the Detroit Exchange 
went into effect last week. The 
new stock, created as a result of 
stockhelder approval of a recap- 
italization plan, is $5 par and 
there are 200,000 shares out- 
standing. Originally, there were 
1,000,000 shares of $1 par. 


| 
| 


‘In the banking scene, the retire- 
ment of B. C. Schram, for many 
years receiver of the defunct First 
National Bank of Detroit, was a 
highlight. 

Mr. Schram, who did an out- 
standing job in handling the 
world’s largest bank receivership 
by paying depositors 100 cents on 
the dollar, plus 7% cents in in- 
terest, was honored at a testimon- 
ial dinner. Among those in attend- 
ance were prominent bankers and 
businessmen and representatives 
of the Comptroller’s office in 
Washington. 

x ms : 

G. H. Zimmerman, Chairman of 
the Board of Michigan Bank, an- 
nounced that arrangements have 
been completed for occupancy of 
the first two floors of the building 
on the north east corner of Wood- 
ward and Congress St., one block 
south of City Hall. This building 
has been known for many years 
as the Guaranty Trust Building, 
but its name will now be changed 
to the Michigan Bank Building. 


| ciation of America at the unit’s 


annual meeting 
Athletic Club. 
Mr. Chapel, who has been active 
in the IBA for a number of years, 
is also Secretary of the Security 


Traders Association of Detroit and 
Michigan, and Past President of 
the Bond Club of Detroit and of 
the Michigan Municipal Advisory 
Council. 

Other officers named by the 
IBA included William Moore of 
McDonald, Moore & Co., as Vice- 
Chairman; Harry E. Thurston of 
Watling, Lerchen & Co., Secretary 
and Treasurer, and Oscar L. Buhr, 
Vice-President of the Detroit 
Trust Co., Wm. C. Roney of W. C. 
Roney & Co., and Cyrus H. King 
of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 


& Beane, Directors. 
3 a % 


The Security Traders Associa- 
tion of Detroit and Michigan are 
holding their annual fall dinner 
meeting at the Penobscot Club on 
Nov. 17, 1944, with Edward E. 
Parsons, Jr., President of the Na- 
tional Security Traders Associa- 
tion, as principal speaker. Mr. Par- 
sons is a partner of W. J. Mericka 
& Co. of Cleveland. R. C. O’Don- 
nell is in charge of arrangements. 


in the Detroit 
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The investment banking indus- | 
try, clearing away the last of an | 
amazing six weeks’ total of new | 
offerings, was rolling up its sleeves | 
this week and preparing again to | 
enlist in the Treasury’s Army for 
the duration of the Sixth War'/| 
Loan Drive, which opens next| 
Monday. 


Fouizeen billions is the na- 
tionwide goal set, and these fel- 
lows who make a business of 
selling securities are more con- 
fident than ever that they will 
be able to ring the gong on the 
quota set for their contingent. 


Coming down to the line for the 
new War Loan drive, the industry 
had behind it a remarkable in- 
between job done. in the market- 
ing of new corporate and munic- 
ipal securities. 


And to add to their ardor for 
the huge task ahéad, the last 
few days brought announcement 
of the winding up of several 
groups which had handled cer- 
tain of the larger recent issues 
and the turning of these bonds 
loose on their own. 


That a good iob of placing such 
issues had been done was evident 
from the free market quotations 
prevailing after the closing of the 
syndicates. 


Keppers Co. 3s, for example, 
which were offered at 102 were 
quoted at 101% bid, 10154 of- 
fered, while the recent Califor- 
nia-Oregon Power loan, brought 
out at 102.86, was quoted 102 
bid and 10214 asked. 


Burlingtons in Demand 


Meanwhile some of those par- 
ticipating in the recent marketing 
of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy’s 
$40,000,000 of first and refunding 
3%4s reported a renewed burst ot 
demand for that issue with indi- 
cations that it was clearing up in 
good style. 

But here again, as in other in- 
stances not too remote, it de- 
veloped that the distributing 
dealers were doing a better job 
than the underwriters with esti- 
mates putting their sales ratio. 
at about two-to-one. 


Certain of the underwriters 
were quick to give credit where 
credit is due and to point out the 
advisability of maintaining good 
dealer relations. Given an ade- 
quate commission, they contended, 
the dealers could find the pur- 
ehasers and deliver the goods. .. 


Two Last Big Ones 


This week brought to market 
the two last big deals in advance 
of Mr. Morgenthau’s next drive 
for war funds. And in sale through 
competitive bidding both issues 
developed satisfactory competi- 
tion? 

Houston Lighting & Power 
Co.’s $30,000,000 first mortgage 
loan brought out three bids all | 
of which were extremely close 
with cigh bid made at 101.76 
for a 2%%% coupen. The suc-_ 
-eessful group brought the bonds. 
to market yesterday at a price 
of «102144 and last accounts 
showed a brisk demand with 
several large insurance com- 
panies taking substantial blocks. 

The larger undertaking, Cen- 
tral New York Power Corp.’s 
$48,000,000 of general mortgage 
3%s, likewise brought out three 
bidding. groups, and the spread 
among them was greater run- 
ning to about ths of a point 
between the top bid of 102.30 
and the next bid of 101.6567. 


On the market today, priced at 
103, this issue was looked upon as 
a bit of a selling proposition, al- 
though active inquiry was re- 
ported around in wake of the 
award by the company. 


Groans and Moans 


| 
| 
‘Ss 
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Connecticut Brevities 


On January 1, 1945, the Trumbull Electric Manufacturing Co., 
of Plainville, manufacturers of electric control apparatus, will be 
taken over by General Electric Co. Owner of 75% of the Trumbull 
stock for the past 25 years, General Electric has now purchased 
entire stock interest. This $2,500,000 concern is an outgrowth of a 
business established in 1899 by John and Henry Trumbull, Frank T. 





It will not detract from their 
efforts to help the Treasury place 


witn pooled resources of $2,000. 


Billings and Spencer reported 
net income of $157,391 for the 
28 weeks ended July 15, 1944, 
against $200,146 fer the corre- 
sponding period in 1943. On a 
per share basis, results were 
85¢ and $1.08, respectively. 


With the payment of a $2 divi- 
dent to stockholders on Dec. 15, 
arrears on the Hartman Tobacco 
$4.prior preference stock will be 
cleared up. 


‘For the nine months ended Sept. 

30, 1944, Bridgeport Brass Co. 
reports net income of $748,087 
against $1,099,880 for the corre- 
sponding period in 1943. Earnings 
per common share were 70¢ and 
$1.06, while preferred earnings 
were $35.58 and $47.46, respec- 
tively. 

These figures are based on 
21,023 preferred shares out- 
standing in 1944 and 23,175 
shares in 1943. 


Total operating revenues of the 
New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford Railroad were $137,932,762 
for the nine months ended Sept. 
30, 1944, as compared with $134,- 
417,657 a year ago. Net income 
was $11,276,379 and $19,336,366, 
respectively. The lower net this 
year was due to considerably in- 
creased maintenance and. trans- 
portation expenses. 
_ The. Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Co. of Hartford is-the 
first to make available full life 
insurance coverage to passengers 


s'on this country’s air transport 


lines anywhere in the world with- 
out extra premium. The excellent 
record of the airlines justifies this 





the 14 billions of new war bonds 
set as its next goal, but some of 
the boys left off their regular 
work with a full realization that 
during. their absence new groups 
will be forming to go after pros- 
pective issues to follow the war 
loan. 

This means. they observed, 
that they will come back to 
their tasks with a job already 
‘ahead of them of trying to catch 
up on the other fellow. 

And alreacy several sizeable 
undertakings are in prospect and 
groups forming. Several are ready 
to go after South Carolina Power 
Co.’s potential $9,000,000 of re- 
funders. And others are prepared 
to bid for 2,154,400 shares of 
Northern Indiana Public Service 
Co. common shares which Midland 
Utilities Co. may sell toward the 
year-end. 

A third prospect, already the 
center of bids from at least three 
groups, is Central Maine Power’s 
probable refinancing of its $20,- 
000,000 outstanding preferred 


through the medium of a new se-: 


nior stock issue. 


+ 


Wheeler and Stanley S. Gwillim® 





|broadened coverage. Premiums 
| will be liberalized for pilots and 
;crew members of these lines and 
|other commercial and private 
| pilots will be eligible for life in- 
| surance. 
After depreciation and Fed- 
| eral taxes, the Bigelow-Sanford 
| Carpet Co. showed net profit 
| Of $713,118 for the first nine 
| months of this year, which 
compares with $241,531 for the 
| third quarter im 1943. After 
preferred dividends, earnings 
_ per share on the common stock 
| were $1.89 against 39¢. 


| $Sales for the period were $29,- 
/142,952, which represents an in- 
_crease of 5.4% over the first nine 
‘months of last year. War orders 
leontinue to account for roughly 
|70% of the total production. 


| James DeCamp Wise of the law 
ewe of Wright, Gordon, Zachry, 
‘Parlin and Cahill of New York, 
| has been elected President of the 
|company to succeed the late John 
A. Sweétser. Mr. Wise has been 
General Counsel for Bigelow-San- 
ford tor the last 12 years, a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors 
since 1939, a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee since 1940, and 
is presently serving as its Chair- 
man. 


oo oo oo ' 

The following issues have been 
added to the List of Legal Invest- 
ments for Connecticut Savings 


Banks: 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
Co., Fifth Equipment Trust 14s, 
due serially to Oct. 1, 1954; Metro- 
politan Edison Co. first mortgage 
2%s, due Nov. 1, 1974; Narragan- 
sett Electric Co. first mortgage 
series A 3s, due Sept. 1, 1974; New 
Haven Water Co. general and re- 
funding series D 2%4s, due Nov. 1, 
1974; Pacific Gas & Electric Co: 
first and refunding series L 3s, 
due June 1, 1974, and Philadel- 
phia Electric first and refunding 
2%4s, due Nov. 1, 1967, and first 
and refunding 24s, due Nov.,1, 
1974. 

Six issues were removed from 
the list because of redemption, 

He % me 
For the nine months ended 

Sept. 30, 1944, the Connecticut 
River Power Co. showed net. 
profit of $932,306 after Federal 

taxes of $418,000. A year ago 
net was $955,029 after Federa 
taxes of $320,000. « 
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Bernstein Commends 
Bretton Woods Plan 


(Continued from page 2134) 


safeguard their economic future 
and the standard of living of their 
people. 

“This proces of post-war recon- 
struction,” Dr. Bernstein’ con- 
tinued, “is of the utmost import- 
ance. It can be made a long- 
drawn out process, each country 


' struggling to lift,itself by its boot- 


straps. It can. be made with less 
difficulty—but not without some 
hardships — through cooperation 
among the United Nations. 
“What I fear is that in the post- 
war period, the spirit of interna- 


‘tional cooperation may be lost, 


and countries will be forced to re- 
establish themselves in the post- 


‘war economy by whatever means 


‘foreign markets, 


they have at hand. Make no mis- 


_take, there are countries that will 


be in desperate need of finding 
countries that 
will be in desperate need of im- 
ports, countries that cannot re- 
cover unless capital is available 
from abroad for the process of re- 
construction. 

“If countries are forced to make 
their way out of the post-war dif- 
ficulties without help and without 
encouragement they may have no 
other choice but to use what 


“means they have at hand. They 


‘the bilateral 


wil resort to every restrictive and 
discriminatory policy on trade and 
finance that offers them tempo- 
rary relief. They will return to 
clearing arrange- 


“ments, the multiple currency 
practices, the competitive ex- 
change depreciation, and _ the 


biocked currencies that character- 
ized the pre-war decade. 
“If this'is what the world does, 


we shall have’a world of economic 
“depression. Such policies may 


bring temporary relief, but their 
ultimate effect is to spread de- 
pression from country to country. 


‘We shall have a world of eco- 


‘nomic aggression and economic 


‘disorder. Countries that are des- 
‘ perate will not trouble to pick and 
‘choose their economic policies to 


make sure that they conform to 
the principle of good neighbors. 


‘And if we have a world of eco- 
‘nomic aggression: and disorder, 


‘patterned on the policies of the 


1930's, it may end once again as it 


‘did before in war. 


“Those who seek peace with the 


“fervor of religious devotion, and 


‘that includes all of the United Na- 


tions, cannot permit this calamity 


‘to develop. Just as we must strive 
‘for a peaceful world, so we must 


strive for a prosperous world in 


‘which all countries can look for- 
ward with confidence to working 


“out their economic destiny.” 


Dr. Bernstein next took up the 
question of this country’s stake 
in preserving a peaceful world. 


“T think,” he rmearked, “quite 


‘apart from our determination to 


_establish a peaceful world, that 


_we have a great stake in the world 


economy from the point of view 


‘of our own people. 


4 -“Our. primary economic objec- 


4 


tive in the post-war period will 
be to see that there are productive 
jobs for all—60,000,000 jobs. Peo- 
‘ple who have fought. and. worked 
-from democracy and freedom will 
“want.to know why we cannot pro- 
duce for peace as we have for,war, 
why we cannot divert our output 
-of guns and planes to make goods 
‘for consumption, to raise the liv- 
‘ing standards of our people, and 
‘goods for investment to continue 
the industrial progress we made 
during the war. 

“That is what we shall want, 
and it is what people will want in 
other countries. I think govern- 
-ments everywhere are going to 


‘see that they get it. I have every 


‘hope. that.we shall do. this in this 
country by providing jobs in pri- 
vate industry, because those are 
the jobs that count, those are the 
jobs that. people want. ? 

“The measures we take to pro- 








vide high levels of employment, 
rising standards of living; . will 
have to be largely of a domestic 
character. : But we shall-have less 
difficulty in attaining this’ policy 
if we can maintain ‘our, exports, 
if we can provide ourselves with 
the imports we need for our in- 
dustries, and if we can: find pro- 
ductive outlets for investment 
abroad. -Think what it would 
mean to this country if we could 
export $10 billion a year of indus- 
trial and agricultural products 
during the next decade. . Directly; 
it would mean 3,000,000 jobs in 
industry and a foreign market. for 
the output of 1,000,000 agricultural 
workers. But we can export so 
much only. if we import about $8 
billion a year in goods and serv- 
ices for our industries and for our 
consumers; and if we. invest 
abroad about $2 billion a year in 
those countries in need of capital 
for reconstruction and develop- 
ment. 

“TI think we can say that if the 
world could maintain a level of 
trade of about $80 billion a year 
in the post-war decade, . the 
chances for establishing a_ bal- 
anced world economy would. be 
quite good. And we and all other 
countries would find that the 
measures they take for maintain- 
ing high levels of employment and 
rising standards of living are more 
likely to succeed, because we 
would be free of the danger of 
depression imposed upon us by 
other countries following restric- 
tive measures and spreading de- 
pression from country to country: 

“Can the world attain such 
levels of international trade and 
investment? I think it can.-° In 
the 1920’s the average volume of 
merchandise trade was about $65 
billion a year. In the 1930’s the 
average volume was about: $40 
billion a year, although much ‘of 
the decrease was due to price 
falls.. After the war, the indus- 
trial capacity, or at least the in- 
dustrial potential. of the world 
will be far larger than ‘it has ever 
been before. I cannot'see why it 
should not be possible to reach 
$80 billion a year in trade, if coun- 
tries pursue domestic policies for 
expansion, relax the barriers to 
trade, and maintain stable and or- 
derly exchange arrangements. 

“We cannot expect, to see .a 
balanced expansion of interna- 
tional trade or adequate inter- 
national investment, if. countries 
maintain fluctuating exchange 
rates, if they depreciate their ex- 
changes to secure temporary 
competitive advantages, if they 
restrict exchange transactions for 
current trade, and if they ‘block 
the proceeds of international in- 
vestment. Given orderly, stable 
and, free exchanges, other meas- 
ures can be taken to assure a bal- 
anced expansion of trade and’ ‘in- 
vestment.” .° 

Referring to his third proposi- 
tion, that the solving of. monetary 
and financial problems are an in- 


ternational | responsibility, Mr. 
Bernstein commented: 
“International monetary and 


financial problems are an’ inter- 
national responsibility and can be 
solved only by. international ¢co- 
operation. We have .seen ,.what 


happens when countries act: by 


themselves at cross purposes. The 


result must be the disorder and 


the aggression of: the 1930’s. - Are’ 
we ready now to act together?. 
The United. Nations have shown 
that they are. 

“The Bretton .Woods agree- 
ments are the result of three years 


‘of preparation and two years of 
discussion. among the ~ technical 
experts of 30 countries. 


They | 
have been discussed at. great 
length in every successive ‘stage 
of their development:” 
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Brevities 


Loan Drive 


The Sixth War Loan Drive will get under way Nov. 20 in St. 
Louis with local securities dealers determined to quickly reach and 


surpass their goal of $15,608,100, 


which is 10% of the $156,081,000 


total assigned to the metropolitan St. Louis area by the Treasury 
Department. In this drive every dealer will be free to solicit orders 
from all classes of buyers except large corporations, banks and trust 
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companies. 
will be assigned to individual 
salesmen unless requested. St.) 
Louis dealers have already com- 
mitted themselves for nearly the 
full amount. The program is in 
charge of the following who are 
designated as “Syndicate Man- 
agers”: Dumont G. Dempsey,. E. 
Ken Hagemann, Louis J. Nicolaus, 
Joseph G. Petersen, Elvin K. Pop- 
per and Jerome F. Tegelter. 





Security Traders’ Party 


The annual election dinner and 
installation of officers of the Se- 
curity Traders Club of St. Louis 
was held at the Coronado Hotel 
Nov.-9 at 7 p.m. The newly 
elected ‘President, Joseph G. Pe- 
tersen of Eckhardt-Petersen & 


Houston Lighting Bds. 
Offered by Dillon Read 


An-underwriting group headed 
by. Dilton, Read & Co., offered 
Nov. 15 $30, 000,000 first mortgage 
2% % bonds, due 1974, of Houston 
Lighting & Power Co., at a price 
of 102% plus accrued interest. 
The Dillon, Read group was 
awarded the issue at competitive 
sale Nov. 13 with a bid of. 101.76. 

Net proceeds of this financing 
will be applied to the redemption 
at. 105 and accrued 
$27,500,000 Houston Lighting & 
Power. Co. first mortgage bonds 
314% series, due 1966. The re- 
maining balance of the net pro- 
ceeds ‘from the sale of the new 
1974 series bonds will be added 
to the working capital of the com- 
pany. 

« Giving effect to the present fi- 
nancing, the company will have 
outstanding $30,000,000 first mort- 
gage bonds 2% % series, due 1974, 
97,397 ‘shares of $4 cumulative 
preferred stock and 517,999 of 
common. stock. 

. Associated with Dillon; Read & 
Coin the offering are: A. C. Allyn 


& Co., Inc.; Baker, Weeks & Har- 





Union Trust Co.; Glore, Forgan 
& Co.; Goldman, Sachs & Co.; 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co.; Kidder, 
Peabody & Co.; Kuhn, Loeb & 


rence M.. Marks & Co.; 
Webber; Jackson & Curtis; Rau- 
seher, "Pierce & -Co., -Inc.,- Rey- 
nolds & Co.; Riter & Co.; E. H. 
‘Rollins & Sons Inc.; L. F. Roth- 
schild- & Co.; Salomon Bros. & 








-Hatzier; Tucker, Anthony: & Ca., 


~‘ and White, Weld & Co, 


No cards or names® 


interest of} 


den; Bear, Stearns & Co.; Dallas/ 


Co.; W. C. Langley & Coa.; Lau-} 
Paine, } 








Co., addressed the members and 
introduced Edward E. Parsons, Jr., 
of Wm. J. Mericka & Co., Cleve- 
‘land, President of the National 
Security Traders Association. 





St. Louis Public Service 
Refunding - 

Plans for refunding the out- 
standing first mortgage 5s, due 
1959, of the St. Louis Public Ser- 
vice Co., are understood to be 


| proceeding rapidly. Details of the 
proposed new loan have not been ' 


made public but are expected to 
include a total of $6,000,000 bonds 
E an interest cost to the company 





of slightly less than 3%. Balance 
of the $7,637,200 of bonds out- 
' standing would be retired from 
treasury cash. Reflecting these 
developments St. Louis Public 
Service incomes have moved up 
to a new high of 75 compared 
with a dow this year of 60144. 





Recent Underwriting Activities 


Several Missouri dealers were 
members of the underwriting 
group headed by W. C. Langley 
_& Co. of New York, offering $16,- 
981,000 Potomac Edison first and 
collateral trust 3s, 1974, at 102%. 
Included were Metropolitan § St. 
Louis Company, I. M. Simeon & Co. 
and Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 


Mellon Securities Corp. of Pitts- 
burgh headed an underwriting 
group offering $23,000,000 first 
mortgage 3s, 1964, and $11,400,000 
serial notes of Koppers Company 
and 150,000 shares 434% cumula- 
tive preferred and 200,000 shares 
ef commen stock of Koppers 
Company, Inc. St. Louis dealers 
included Reinholdt & Gardner and 
Stifel, Nicolaus & Co., Inc. 
| Shields and Company of New 
} Yori offered 120,000 shares of 
| Wyandotte Worsted Company $5 
‘par common at $11 per share. 
Friedman, Brokaw and Samish 
and Reinholdt & Gardner were 
among the underwriters. 

F. Eberstadt & Co. of New York 
headed the underwriting group, 
including A. G. Edwards and 


Sons and Metropolitan St. Louis 


‘common at $18 per share. 





National Candy Earnings 

National Candy Company had 
net income (exclusive of post-war 
credit) for the third quarter this 
‘year of $264,496, or $1.19 per 
share, compared with $273,807, or 
$1 29 per share, on the same basis 
a year ago, 
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Post-War Municipal Bond Yields 
And the Future of Interest Rates 


(Continued from page 2131) 


increase in the general Ievel of 
interest rates. ; 
Over the past 12 years yields 
on high-grade State and munici- 
pal bonds have dropped from 
rather generous levels almost to 
the vanishing point.. More spe- 
cifically the “Bond Buyer’s Index 
of yields on 11 high-grade munic- 
ipals, recently..at.1.30%, has trav- 


eled almost three-quarters of the, 


way to zero from the 4.90% yield 
prevailing on May 1, 1933. The 
investment necessary to produce, 


a $10,000 annual. tax-exempt in-, 


come in these 11.credits for many 
years was reasonably close to a 
quarter of a million dollars. Now 
three times this investment is re- 
quired, as shown in the following 


table: 

ee Se Re Se oe 
} * RS 
Sees ou. 
SS 
1915- 

1920_ 

1925 

RES ee 
OS Ss 
1940 

Nov. 1, 1944 

*20 bond index. 

The average prevailing -in’1935 
was the lowest on record up to 
that year, but investment of a 
given sum in the 11 municipals 
now will produce only 44% of the 
income obtainable at the 1935 
level. 

In 1929, an investor could have 
purchased at about par a high- 
grade 44%4% municipal bond due 
in 1964. After recéiving 444% 
tax-exempt income for 15 years, 
the investor could today. dispose 
of this investment with its 20 
remaining years of life at a price 
some 40 or 50% in excess of its 
1929 cost. 

The tax-exempt market has 
reached these dazzling heights 
both through a decline in the 
general level of interest rates to 
an all-time low, and through a 
widening of the spread between 
the yie available on taxable 
and on. tax-exempt. bonds. The 

' following tabulation is indicative. 
In order that the corporate aver- 
age reflect uniformly high credit 
standing throughout, the yields 
are on Aaa railroad bonds 
through 1930, and thereafter on 
Aaa public utility bonds. 
COMPARATIVE YIELDS OF CORPORATE 


AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 

Ratio of 
Moody’s Bond Municipal 

Average Aaa Buyer’s 11 Yield to 
Yield Corporate Municipals Corporate 

1919__ 5.23 % 4.48% 86% 

1920__ 5.64 
1921__ 5.42 
1922-- 4.74 
1923 _- 4.86 
1924__ 4.78 
1925 __ 4.70 
1926__ 4.57 
1927__ 
1928__ 
1929__ 
1930__ 
1931_. 


*$271,000 
*308,000 
*287,000 

256,000 
233,000 
201,000 
244,000 
246,000 
333,000 
454,000 
752,000 
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2.70 1.33 

The decrease of the above ratio 
since 1938 may be attributed pri- 
marily to steadily increasing Fed- 
eral income tax rates during the 
period and to a shrinking supply 
of available tax-exempt bonds 
since 1941. 

A downward revision of income 
tax rates after the war is inevita- 
ble, with a reduction in or elim- 
ination of the excess profits tax 
expected to be among the first 
items on the agenda. Main- 
tenance of the present tax 
structure in peacetime would 
stifle the incentive to take 
business risks and defeat the very 
purpose of high tax rates: the 


Effect of Tax Revisions 


Illustrative of the direction that 
public sentiment is taking is the 
widespread interest in post-war 
tax plans being advocated by re- 
sponsible groups. Representative 
are the Committee for Economic 
raising ot huge amounts: of reve-| A056 “CRE Ruml-Sonne, and 
nue: The argument that post-war | win. Cities proposals, which are 
Federal expenditures may run} compared below with 1937 and 
close to $25 billion dollars is no | CU™Tent tax rates. The percentages 
justification for income tax rates | !Ven are the rates of tax on in- 
that exceed the point of dimin- | come just in excess of the amount 
ishing returns. ‘shown: 

Income Middle --——Twin Cities——— 
After Proposal With Without 
Exemptions— C.E.D. Sales Tax . Sales Tax 
$20,006. ___ 42° 28% 34° 
50,000. ___ 47 40 50 
100,000___. 52 48 62 
500,000... 64 60 75 

1,000,000___-__ 70 66 60 75 

Corporations..— *18 +5 140 140 

*Credit. for 18% ‘tax paid given ‘stockholders on dividends. +Also a 16% taxjon 
undistributed profits. 240% of dividends received by stockholders constitutes tax- 
exempt income. SAlso an excess profits tax. {Also’a surtax on undistributed profits. 

_ In addition to proposing a cut|taxes on the average stock would 

in personal income tax rates (to)| be affected under these tax plans, 

a point below 1937 in the higher | assuming in the case of Commit- 

brackets), all three plans empha- tee for Economic Development and 

size the necessity for the reduction | Ruml-Sonne that the dividend 
or elimination of double taxation} rate is increased by the corpora- 
of corporate earnings in order. to;tion’s normal and surtax saving 
attract capital 
equities from ‘its haven, tax-ex- abolition of the excess profits tax, 
empt bonds. It is believed that a but we have made no adjustment 
strong case for this reform will |for the effect of its elimination, 
be made to Congress at an early Such elimination not only would 


| Development, 


——Actual——-— 
1937 
19% 


Ruml-Sonne 
38% 
50 
62 
66 


into corporation thereon. All three plans propose } 


date. 

Many present investors in mu- 
nicipals would prefer. to own 
stocks holding possibilities — of 
capital appreciation but consider 
the negligible dividend yield after 
existing taxes an effective bar to 
their purchase. It is interesting 
to observe how the yield after 


‘Fwin Cities 
With 
Sales Tax 


Income After 
Exemptions— 
$20,000 - - m ae 
SD ea usin. & deen 


Sales 
3.7 
3.2 





3-6 % 
3. 

10¢,000_-___ .- a 3.3 2.9 
1,008,000... 2 2.9 2.5 
Thus, even in relatively high 
income brackets, stock yields 
would offer considerable attrac- 
tion in comparison with present 
municipal rates, aad future adop- 
tion of the principles of these pro- 
,;posals would, have the effect of 
reducing the. demand for tax- 
exempt bonds, especially if the 
capital gains tax is further re- 
duced. Moreover, municipal bonds 
in the hands of a corporation 
might carry little or no, tax ad- 
vantage under these plans (de- 
pending on the exact provisions of 





‘the laws), thereby eliminating an 


important group of buyers at pres- 
ent levels. 


Post-War Municipal Bond Issues 


Another reason to look for a 
lesser spread between municipal 
and corporate yields is the pros- 
pective flood of municipal offer- 
ings after the war. In the decade 
ending June 30, 1941, new issues 
of State and local government 
bonds approximated retirements, 
and maintained the net local debt 
at close to $16 billion dollars. 
After the war, we have not only 
this normal level of new issues 
to anticipate, but also a great ac- 
cumulation of deferred mainte- 
nance and improvement projects 
to finance. (As an indication, it 
is estimated that the State of Cali- 
fornia is half a billion dollars 
behind on its highway program 
alone.) The measure of what will 
be done is not in the programs 
which have already been laid out, 
for numerous municipalities are 
only beginning to take stock of 
their post-war needs. Following 
is the United States Department 
of Commerce estimate of net State 
and local government debt out- 
standing on June 30 of each year 
in billions of dollars: 
le 1932__ _.. $16.8 
ae 08. cca: SR 
——, Rahatictnaabis Re, 
ee 1935__. 15.9 
aR WR. oS 
1996.0... -- IF. 15.8 
RS hisses ee ath 15.7 
Nae aS RR 16.0 
NS BERS 1940. __. 16.2 
1928__ : 1941_ 16.3 
| Bean 1942. 15.8 
1930____ 1943... 14.8 
|. 5 RSE 


A reasonable estimate of 
present total would be $13.8 
lions. 
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|increase corporate earnings, but 
| would diminish the demand for 
/municipals from banks now find- 
| ing them invaluable for reducing 
/excess profits taxes. 

| The table below assumes a pres- 
‘ent dividend rate yielding 4.6% 
‘on the market value a represen- 
‘tative figure: 


DIVIDEND YIELD AFTER TAXES UNDER 


Middle 
C. E. D. 


Present 
Ruml-Sonne Law 
5% 1.9% 
3.6 1.0 
2.38 4 
2.3 2.5 5 
| Between 1919 and 1933 the sup- 
ply of totally tax-exempt bonds 
more than tripled, then was held 
Sg arrow range to 1942. But in 
t last two years, ver, the 
supply has declined by about an 
eighth. With a large. volume of 
municipal bonds available, the 
purchaser in the high-tax brackets 
competes with.many in the low 
brackets and as a result pays only. 
a moderate ium for his t 
‘exemption. en. the. supply 
shrinks, however, the competition 
is with more necessitous bidders 
and the premium increases. Dur- 
ing a long period of time the pre- 
mium for the tax-exempt privilege 
was so moderate that portfolios 
with little or no tax problem pur- 
chased municipals for reasons of 
quality, diversification, availabil- 
ity, legal status, etc. In recent 
years, however, we have witnessed 
account after account drop from 
the ring of municipal buyers and 
of late some of these former pur- 
chasers have turned sellers. 

A preceding table indicates that 
the spread between municipal and 
corporation bond yields until re- 
cent years usually was something 
less than an adjustment for the 
corporation income tax. Inasmuch 
as they paid no surtax.until 1941, 
corporations received as much tax 
advantage by holding partially ex- 
empt S. Treasury bonds as 
from ownership of municipals. 
Since 1941, however, the corporate 
surtax. has reached 16%, while the 
supply of partially and totally 
tax-exempt Treasuries has been 
cut down almost 40% (about $15.- 
000,000,000), with the probability 
that another 40% will be retired 
in the next seven years. In the 
future it seems likely, therefore, 
that the minimum rather than the 
maximum spread between corpo- 
rate and tax-exempt yields will 
be established by the tax- advant- 
age accruing to a _ corporation 
through the holding of a munic- 
ipal rather than a corporate bond. 


Just what this tax advantage is 


Tax 
fA 


4.4% 
4.1 
339 


justments of corporation tax rates. 
The. standard. tables showing 
equivalent yields of taxable and 





depends, of course, on future.ad- | 


| tax-exempt bonds are misleading 
in that they assume the going tax 


over the life of the bond. The true 
equivalent yield of a 20-year tax- 
exempt bond can be figured only 
after ascertaining the, tax bracket 
of the holder in each of the suc- 
eéeding 20 years. Thus, present 
tables of equivalent yields may 


ably the value of tax-exemptions, 
just as tables of 10 or 15 years 
ago grossly underestimated it. 

In resigning ourselves to a con- 
tinuation of high income tax rates, 
we have perhaps given too little 
consideration to the potential na- 
tional income from which the Fed- 
eral budget is to be supported. In 
the decade following the last war, 
the national income averaged 220% 
of the pre-war.- Such-a gain: this 
time would give us a post-war 
annual average of close to $150,- 
000,000,000. At this level, income 
tax rates could be lowered con- 
siderably and present tax-exempt 
yield equivalent ‘tables would 
prove to be completely erroneous 
except with respect to very short 
maturities; 

Perhaps more effective now as 
a price-making factor than the 
net total of municipal bonds out- 
standing is the volume of new 
issues coming on the market; This 
is because many present holders 
of municipals, having purchased 
their bonds at reasonable levels, 
continue. to hold them, while at 
the same time refusing to replace 
maturing or called tax-exempts at 
these levels. Thus, if new issues 
were to equal retirements, pre- 
serving a constant amount of 
bonds outstanding, it would take 
enlargement in the municipal 
portfolios of present buyers to 
preserve present price _ levels, 


Otherwise prices would have to be 
reduced to interest more accounts 
than are now in the market. 
Evidence of the ability of pres- 
ent buyers of municipals (includ- 
ing new id by ch forced into 
+ 4 


by high tax rates) to 
expand tly their portfolios is 
still lacking: \In .an interesting 
tabulation, the “Bond Buyer” re- 
eently estimated the total amount 
of outstanding State and munici- 
pal bonds to have declined from 
$20. billion to $17.5 billion, or 


the mar 


8% 1121,%, between June 30, 1941 and 


Sept. 1, 1944. Holdings of insur- 
ance companies. and other cor- 
porations (except commercial 
banks), mutual savings banks and 
other tax-exempt institutions, and 
Federal, State and local govern- 
ernment trust funds, reflecting 
liquidation from these sources, 
were off 27%. To take up the 
slack, commercial bank holdings 
declined less than average, or by 
8%, while individuals (including 
private estates and trusts) in- 
creased their holdings from $7.8 
billions to $7.915 billions, or by 
a nominal 1%%. The test of the 
market will come when the vol- 
ume of new issues exceeds the 
run-off in the portfolios of pres- 
ent buyers by a substantial mar- 


gin. 
State and municipal bond flo- 
tations, as reported by the “Com- 
mercial and Financial Chronicle,” 
have run as follows: 
(000 omitted) 
New 
Money Refunding Total 
$103,251 $1,101 $105,452 
115,683 2.627 118,310 
60,646 16,802 77,448 
64,708 23,863 88,571 
28,537 15,105 43,642 
~~ «14,645 °~—«:21,624 36,269 
1944 (9mos.) 18,002 29,280 47,282 
Not included: above are sales 
from their portfolios made by in- 
}surance companies, pension. funds 
and other large holders who are 
reinvesting in taxable U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities. If an estimate 
of this liquidation in the last 33 
months of one billion dollars be 
added to total new issues, includ- 
ing refunding bonds, the average 
for the period would run about 
81% of the 1937-1941 average. The 
total ‘amount of net debt is about 
85%; of the 1941 figure. It seems 
reasonable to conclude that a 
sharp increase in both néw issues 
and in the amount of outstanding 
municipals would reduce sharply 


Monthly 
Average— 
1922-1926__~ 
1927-1931___ 
1932-1936___ 
1937-1941___ 








rates to continue without change! 


prove to overestimate consider-.- 


the premium now being paid for 
|\tax exemption. 


Future Interest Rates 


; We feel also that there are 
} grounds for anticipating a higher 
‘level of interest rates on taxable 
securities. The unparalleled drop 
in interest rates during the 1930’s 
was primarily a result of the great 
gold inflow fellowing the deval- 
uation of the dollar, combined 
with a generally subnormal level 
of business activity. For two and 
a half years the monetary gold 
stock has been declining and post- 
war conditions may accelerate this 
trend. 

Mech stress has been laid upon 
the argument that the Federal 
Gevernment must maintain. an 
easy-money policy for many years 
to come-because of the huge na- 
tional debt. It should be noted, 
i however, that an increase of 1% 
in the average rate of interest on 
refunding Treasury issues would 
amount to no more than 12% or 
15% of the estimated post-war 
Federal budget. The maintenance 
of a sound and sustained high 
level of national income is a far 
more important and constructive 
objective in achieving a budget 
balance than the mere preserva- 
tion of the present borrowing rate. 
A post-war revision of the tax 
laws which would encourage the 
taking: of business risks may re- 
sult in a stimulation of private 
enterprise which would have the 
not altogether undesirable effect 
of stiffening the interest rate. 

Some protection against declin- 
ing Treasury bond prices might 
have to be offered banks, insur- 
ance companies, and other inves- 
tors in which the public has an 
interest. Freezing of portfolios, 
exchange for higher coupon is- 
sues, borrowing privileges at the 
Federal Reserve Bank, etc., may 
solve this problem. We are con- 
sidering here, however, the non- 
Federal market. where a sizable 
readjustment in prices could occur 
without. necessarily . involving 
fates on Treasury bonds. In 1928, 
for. instance, the Treasury 4s, 
1952/47 were selling at an aver- 
age. yield of 3.30% (eorporation 
equivalent 3.83%), while Moody's 
Aaa rails yielded 4.40%. The fully 
taxable spread of 57% has now 
lessened to a spread of only about 
22% between the fully taxable 
2%s, 1972/67, and Moody’s Aaa 
utilities. In the post-war period 
the spread could conceivably ex- 
ceed that of 1928. 

It is mathematically demon- 
strable that our credit base can be 
increased through reduction of re- 
serve requirements of both Fed- 
eral Reserve and member banks 
to accommodate the needs of a 
further vast creditexpansion. From 
a practical standpoint, however, it 
seems likely that if money is 
cheap and the prospects for prof- 
its bright, a continuing demand 
for loans (whether for expansion 
of business plant or merely for 
speculation in ‘inventories, real 
estate, security markets, etc.) will 
eventually strain the credit struc- 
ture if allowed to run unchecked. 
Even under the aegis of the pres- 
ent money managers, the 1937 
boomlet created a-break in the 
bond market. 

The proposition we advance is 
that an atmosphere conducive to 
the acceptance of business risks 
will be created after the war and 
that such atmosphere will certain- 
ly culminate in a speculative boom 
if unlimited low-rate credit is 
made available, (Witness the easy- 
money policy of the Federal Re- 
serve System in the middle 1920's.) 
We believe the American people 
to ve too restive under present 
economic controls to tolerate them 
long. after the war. The logical 
method of controlling over-expan- 
sion is then through a tightening 
of the credit reins, with a conse- 
quent increase in the borrowing 
rate. To our mind, the perma- 
nence of the present low level of 
interest rates would connote a 
permanency of lack of speculative 
incentive, and we do not believe 
that the nation has- reached so 
sorry a-state as this. 
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— Sign of a good housekeeper! 


URE, there’s a cobweb on that. door. 

In a moment it will be gone with a 
flick ofthe duster. But right now, it’s a 
sign of good housekeeping, for it-shows 
that an unused bedroom has been closed 
off to save heat. 7 


There’s going to be some shortage of 
coal delivered to homes this winter. This 
isn’t because less coal is being produced. 
More:coal is being mined this year ‘than 
last. Mine owners and miners alike are 


doing asplendid job. And there are amplé 


rail facilities for transporting coal. 


a4 


But certain grades and sizes of coal are 
needed for war production. And, in addi- 
tion, your local coal. dealer is. suffering 


' from a shortage of manpower, trucks and 


tires. So be patient with him and make 
the coal you get go as far as possible. 
Be. sure your heating system is clean 
and in..good: shape. Fire, carefully. Pull 
your shades and draw the drapes at night. 
Close off unused bedrooms. For other 


suggestions see your coal dealer, 


One of ‘the biggest jobs’ of the C&O 


Lines is hauling coal from the mines: 





Save Coal— and Serve America 


So te | 


along its routes, so we’re in a _ position 
to understand the problem and to know 
how ¢ssential' coal is these days. 





Chesapeake & Ohio Lines 


‘CHESAPEAKE:AND OHIO! RAILWAY 
NICKEL PLATE ROAD 


PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY’ 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


As was pointed out two weeks ago in this column, bank stocks 
have given a better performance thus far in 1944, than have leading 
industrial stocks. Despite, however, an appreciation of 11.6% since 
Dec. 31, 1943, as measured on the American Banker Index, they are 
still far below their 1937 highs. Currently (11-9-44), the ‘American 
Banker Index is 42.4, while at its high on Feb. 10, 1937, it was 61.2. 
Thus, if bank stocks are to reach® 
their 1937 highs, they will have to peer ta nance. 


appreciate 44.5% from _ current 
Bank in 


levels. 

Meanwhile the earning assets, 
earnings and book-values of lead- Insurance 
ing New York City banks have |} 
moved in the opposite direction, | Stocks 
having experienced substantial 
expansion. Consequently, market 
ratios today are very favorable to 
the investor, and his investment 
dollar currently will purchase 
substantially more assets, earnings 
and book-value than was possible 
during the 1937 market. 

This fact is brought out in the 
accompanying tabulations. Table 
I shows the 1937 market high for 
15 leading Wall Street banks in 
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Table II shows the current market 
relation to 1937 earning assets,|in relation to current statistical 
book-values and earnings, while | data. 


TABLE I 


Earning Assets Book Value Net Operating 
Per Share Per Share Earnings Per Share 
12-31-37 12-31-37 1937 


3173 $22.93 $1.78 
2,186 322.88 20.33 
256 40.77 2.95 


558 87.12 7.50 
220 31.31 2.03 
190. 37.31 «3-09 
302 44.07 * 2.87 


4,233 1,182.08 106.78 
1,318 301.88 15.03 
85 22.35 0.73 
297 38.79 4.45 
220 25.84 1.53. 
556 80.60 6.12 


298 39.87 3.03 
3,518 1,538.04 82.51 


$960.7 $254.39 





Market 
1937 High 
41'2 
550 
862 
153 42 
65 Ye 
86 
T7M% 
2,710 
394 
2034 
71 
6142 
«164 
58 
2,150 


446 


Bank of Manhattan ____- 
Bank of New York 
wammere Trast  c 


Central Hanover _______—__ 
Chase 
Chemical 1 Re 
Corn Exchange : 


First National ________ 
Guaranty Trust —..-_.__- 
vee: Sees | 

Manufacturers Trust ___ 
National City - 
New York Trust__-_-- 


Public 
United States 


Pech mes 
ates Trust__ 
Average $17.30 


TABLE II 


Earning Assets Book Value Net Operating 
Per Sharé Per Share Earnings Per Share 
9-30-44 9-30-44 943 
$436 $25.83 
5,223 369.70 
571 $2.07 


1,289 100.45 
514 38.33 
530 42.17 
688 50.45 

9,812 1,270.43 

3,100 331.59 
205 21.48 
773—C«; 43.84 
560 - 40.47 

1,079 87.95 


Market 
11-9-44 
25% 
453 
56% 
108 
42's 
5154 
55% 
1,740 
327 
157% 
54 
40% 
10542 
46%%4 
1,485 


$2.01 
28.59 
3.79 
6.54 
2.33 
3.42 
3,56 
106.16 
17.38 


1.00 
5.28 
2.44 
6.51 


3.30 
87.07 


Bank of Manhattan 
Bank of New York 
Bankers Trust —__..._ 


Central Hanover _____--- 
chase 

Chemical re 
Corn Exchange ne 
first National - 
Guaranty Trust 
irving Trust ___- afar 
Manufacturers Trust oe typ 
Mawenes Sty oe ee 
New York Trust 


Publie ._- 
United States “Trust_ 


50.49 
1,522.11 


Average —~..-.- $269.82 $18.63 $307 


Market ratios are not shown, 
but may be easily computed for 
comparative purposes from the 


averages of earning assets, book- 
values, earnings and market are 
given for both dates. Comparative 


data given in the table. As a 
rough comparison between the 
two periods, however, unweighted 





New Jersey 
Bank Stocks 
Local Securities | 


J. S. Rippel & Co. 


Established 1891 
18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 
; MArket 3-3430 
N. Y. Phone—REctor 2-4383 





ratios on this basis are as follows: 
Earning assets per dollar of mar- 
ket, $2.15 in 1937 vs. $6.97 now; 
book-value per dollar, $0.57 in 
1937 vs. $0.88 now; earning yield, 
3.9% in 1937 vs. 6.1% now. In 
other words, the investor’s dollar 
today will purchase approximately 
224% more earning assets, 55% 
more book-value and’ 56% more 
earnings. As mentioned before, 
this is a rough comparison be- 
cause the averages are distorted 
by reason of such extremes in the 
list of stock prices, for instance, 


as Irving Trust and First Na- 
tional Bank. 

As an example of an individual 
stock, let us consider Public Na- 











tional Bank, as follows: 


“Our Reporter On Governments” 
By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE JR. 


The Government bond market took the election in stride with 
the only noticeable effect being a good demand for the partially 
exempt obligations on, Wednesday,, Nov. 8, thus extending the rise 
of the previous week. There are indications that. institutions in 
need of tax shelter still have a substantial interest in these. securities, 
particularly in the last four maturities... . There seems to be a 
feeling in the market that, with the election out of the way, the 
Administration’s views on taxes:as,expressed by War Mobilization 
Director Byrnes should be given full consideration, which means that 
excess profits taxes will probably. be.in effect until both phases of 
the world conflict have ended. ... Likewise, it is realized that the 
tax rate, after the war, must be high enough not only to insure a 
balanced budget, but also to provide for debt retirement, since sta- 
bility in our finances is one thing that must be-beyond question. . . 


LONG-TERM TAXABLES SEEN: FAVORED 


This seems to indicate that with the elimination of excess profits 
taxes a corporate tax rate of at least 40% is to be expected, and this 
rate will probably be with us for a considerable period of time. .. . 


This, together with the fact that the supply of partially 
exempt issues is rapidly declining, makes these obligations desir- 
able holdings, particularly the longer term securities, since these 
bonds at present prices give a higher. return after taxes than is 
available in comparable taxable issues... . 


It was pointed out that almost .73%. of the .$22,170,743,500 of 
partially exempt issues to be outstanding at:the end of the year 
will be retired by June 15,1954... . . The fellowing table shows the 
amount of these securities that become‘ callable or mature each year 
through 1954: 


seme $1,755,272,500 
2/343,580,500 
1,460,018,700 
2,245,905,400 
227,502,050 


In less than 10 years: the only. partially exempt obligations out- 
standing will be the 2%% due 1955/60, the .2%% due 1956/59, the 
234% due 1958/63 and the 254% due 1960/65, the issues in which 
many institutions have been evidencing .a real interest. . The 
insurance companies, according to ‘the latest available data, ‘are still 
fairly substantial holders of these long-term, partially exempts, but 
there has been no evidence yet that these institutions have decided 
to exchange them for other issues, although such a move may take 
place during the Sixth War Loan:-,~’. 


“FREE RIDING” CURTAILED 

The taxable issues were in demand: in the past week, with a 
good tone being in evidence in the 2% due 9-15-51/53, the 2% due 
6-15-52/54 and the 2%% due 6-15-52/55. . The fact that the 
Treasury will strictly enforce regulations for subscriptions to the 


marketable issues to be_ offered: in -the ‘Sixth War Loan may have. 


been a contribuing factor to the recent improvement in the taxable 
obligations. 
This will have a tendency. to out down the number of “free 
riders,” particulagly in the 2% bonds, which took place in a 
rather substantial way in the last: War Loan Drive... . 


After the ending of the Fifth War Loan; both the 2% bonds and. 


the 14% notes went to premiums of 9/32 and-7/32, respectively, 
which meant that the temporary: purchasers of.these issues were able 
to get a quick profit while the institutions that were excluded: from 
direct participation in the War Loan had to pay these premiums, 
while deposits were increased through’ these’ after drive purchases 


just as. if the bonds had been bought:directly from the Government 


during the drive. . . . Also, an’ important change has been made ‘in 
the way in which commercial banks with savings deposits can make 
direct subscriptions to the 2% and :2%% bonds offered in the Sixth 
War Loan, and it was pointed out this may have an effect upon the 
2% bonds te be offered in this drive, particularly from the stand- 
point of demand after the War Loan has ended. ... During the 
coming drive commercial banks with savings accounts can subscribe 
directly to the 2% and 2%% bonds to the extent. of 10% of their 
savings deposits, or $500,000,, whichever is. the smaller, and the 
amount of securities to be bought directly from. the Government is 
not cumulative with reference to the amount of these obligations 
bought in any previous War Loan. . This means that. many of 
the institutions with savings deposits are’ in.a position to buy more 
(Continued on page 2160) 





Betterment 
232.0% 


: 1944 
Earning assets per $ of market $17.10 
Book value per $ of market_ 1.08 56.5 


Earnings yield per $ of market___ mea 7.1% 36.5 


Another interesting comparison : is ‘Bank of Manhattan, which 
shows the following results: 


Betterment 
311.8% 
81.8. 
81.4 ° 


1944 


Earnings assets per $ of Market $16.80 
Book value per $ of market___--_---_--.- moi) 1.00 
Earnings yield per $ of market____-_-..-~----- : "4.3% 1.8% 





Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield;.E. C. | 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. | 
Burlington Gardens, W. 1 
64 New Bond Street, W. | 





TOTAL ASSETS 
£115,681,681 





Associated Banks: 
Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 























Australia and New Zealand 


BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 


Reserve 

Reserve Lekiney ef Prop._ 8,780,000 
£23,710,000 

arn ny Am 


30th 

£187,413,762 
» SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, 
General Manager 


K.B.E., 
Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


Assets 


The Bank pier New’ South Wales.is the oldest 
end largest bank in Australasia. With over 
800 a in> = ¢, Paci of Australia, in 


cific Islands, and 
London. ny it offer 


most complete and 
service to investors, 
fon 
countries 


sitean ces 
— travellers interested in these 


LONDON OFFICES: 

29 Threadneedle Street, E. C, 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 
Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U. 8. A. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial ‘Register No. 1 Catro 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . 
RESERVE FUND .. 


43,000,000 
. £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. CG. 
Branches in all the 
principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, preneneeste, 
Lendon, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
ony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital___ _£4,000,000 
Paid-Up C 22,000,000 
Regebes. Fund 2,200,000 
The: Bank conducts every description of 
banking and exchange business 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
also undertaken 











It will be noted that two banks 
show a decline in book-value, viz.? 
Irving Trust and United States 
Trust. In the case of Irving Trust, 
the book-value was reduced ~ in 
1938 through a transfer of funds to 
a valuation reserve and for writ- 
ing down the stated value of the 
bank building at No. 1 Wall 
Street. Since 1938 the book-value 
of the stock has been steadily ris- 
ing. With regard to United States 
Trust,, somewhat similar action 
was taken in 1942 when there was 
transferred from undivided prof- 
its, $828,000 to a valuation reserve 
and $100,000 for writing down the 
stated value of the banking prem- 
ises. This resulted in a drop of. 
$46.40 in the book-value of the 





stock. 





-Only one bank, Central Han- 
over, shows lower earnings in 1943 
than in 1937, and this may be 
more apparent than real, because | 
of the different method of report- 
ing earnings today which renders 
strict comparison with the earlier 
period ‘impracticable. 

All in all,.the banks are making 
a splendid showing, and since the 
evidence seems to point to a con- 
tinuation of favorable operating 


-| results well into the post-war era, 


carefully selected and diversified 
holdings of stocks of leading New 
York City banks appear to offer 
attractive opportunities for steady 


‘income and long-term apprecia- 


tion. ®t 





Post-War Prospects 
L. A. Darling Co. offers a situa- 


tion with an excellent past record 
and exceptional post-war pros- 


pects, aceording to a circular 
‘being distributed by Allman, 
Moreland & Co., Penobscot Bldg., 
Detroit, Mich., members of the 
Detroit Stock Exchange. Copies 
of this interesting circular may be 
had from the firm upon request. 
———————a ar rerrmeepenateed 


Attractive Situation 

Mortgage bonds of Chicago 
North Shore & Milwaukee offer 
interesting possibilities, according 
to. a report prepared by Reynolds 
& Co., 120 Broadway,.New York 
City,.members of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Copies of. this 
report may be obtained from 
Reynolds & Co; upon request. 
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Futility of ‘‘Inflation’’ Discussion 


(Continued from first page) 


_by those speakers and writers who 

seem to find it desirable to em- 
ploy the word. For example, we 
find some users of the term con- 
tending that there is no “infla- 
tion” now, while others reach an 
opposite conclusion. Some of those 
who are predicting future eco- 
nomic conditions maintain that 
there will be no “inflation,” while 
others insist that we will be faced 
with it. 

There would probably be dif- 
ferences of opinion as to what the 
future will bring, even though the 
forecasters were dealing with the 
‘same evidence, for the reason that 
.the forecasters might attach dif- 
ferent importance to various parts 
of the evidence or interpret it dif- 
ferently. But that is not the point. 
Many of the differences of opin- 
ion as to what the future will 
bring in the way of “inflation” 
rest, essentially, upon the fact that 
the term means different things to 
different people. Predictions in 
the social sciences are difficult 
and sharply limited in value 
enough even when the scientists 
are classifying their evidence care- 
fully and are using accurately-de- 
scriptive terms; but predictions 
based upon a word having a wide 
variety of meanings, or no worth- 
while scientific meaning at all,Stre 
likely to be highly misleading, if 
not totally worthless. In any 
event, the confusion which now 
characterizes practically all dis- 
cussions of “inflation’”’ is unfor- 
tunate and apparently contributes 
nothing of ‘value in so far as 
knowledge based upon scientific 
analysis is concerned. 


If the term “inflation” had a 
specific, scientific meaning, econ- 
omists should not disagree as to 
whether there was “inflation” in 
the 1920’s, or the 1930’s, or now. 
The fact is, however, that there is 
an endless amount of disagree- 
‘ment.on these points and, to a 
large degree, it arises from the 
fact that the term “inflation” has 
no scientific meaning or value. 


It is common to see the word 
“inflation”. applied to a rising 
price level. Such use of the term 
cannot be defended in economic 
science because, for one thing, it 
would not distinguish a sound and 
desirable rise in the price level— 
as during a period of recovery 
from a depression—from a rise in 
the price level resulting from any 
number of undesirable and harm- 
ful factors such as the issuance of 
inconvertible paper money or the 
maladjustments caused by war. 
Furthermore, this use of the term 


reveals a thoroughly unscientific | 
quality in the fact that it would | 


compel one to insist that no “in- 
flation” existed during the years 
1923 to 1929 when the wholesale 
price level not only did not rise 
but was fairly. steady and even 
sagged somewhat. The same would 
be true during the period of price 
controls of the present war. Still 
further, those who relate the term 
to the price level seem often, if 
not usually, to overlook the fact 
that the price level is nothing but 
a mathematical abstraction behind 
which lies all sorts of fluctuations 
in the’ prices of individual goods 
and services. They seem to forget 
that this mathematical abstraction, 
in the form. of an index number 
of wholesale prices, can remain 


steady in the face of a multitude of 
instabilities. and maladjustments } 
among. the various commodities 


and services which comprise __it. 
For example, such maladjustments 
existed during. the period of. 1923. 
to 1929, during which the stability 
of the index of wholesale prices 
led so many people to infer that 
therefore all was well with the 
country, and that so long as .the 
price level remained steady we 
would not be faced with a severe 
secondary postwar recession — a 


phenomenon which had occurred |. 


‘with a high degree of regularity 
after each of our major acs: if 


Today we seem:to be -repeating 


this same.-error in. our. thinking. 
One may read statements again 











and again to the effect that, since 
our index of wholesale prices is 
fairly steady, we have no “infla- 
tion” and we should therefore 
escape a postwar recession. We 
would do well to look back to the 
lessons flowing from the period 
of relatively stable prices from 
1923 to 1929 and to remind our- 
selves, when. we meet the asser- 
tion that there is now no “infla- 
tion” and therefore no cause for‘a 
business recession because 
price level is fairly steady, that 
such a contention lacks validity 
under scientific analysis. In short, 
predictions of the type just.men- 
tioned have no scientific value. 

There are those who use the 
term “inflation” to describe what 
they call a “sharply’’ rising. price 
level. The difficulty here lies: in 
the impossibility of drawing a 
line in any defensible way § be- 
tween a movement of prices that 
is “sharp” and a rise that is not 
sharp. Here, again, we have the 
question already mentioned: If 
“inflation” means only a “sharply”’ 
rising price level—whatever that 
may mean—the user of the term 
in this sense is compelled to admit 
that there was no “inflation” dur- 
ing the years 1923 to 1929 and that 
there is none during our present 
period of price control. 


There are those who apply -the 
term “inflation” to a depreciating 
currency. But a depreciating cur- 
rency takes various forms; and it 
is thoroughly unscientific to. at- 
tempt to lump this variety of forms 
into one category for the reason 
that such a classification fails to 
distinguish those depreciations 
that differ in their essential char- 
acteristics. For example, deprecia- 
tion of a currency can refer to the 
declining purchasing power of-all 
currency of a nation in terms of 
all goods and services.in general— 


the |: 


| more in this sense than rising 
| prices as revealed by some gen- 


eralized index of prices. Deprecia- 


declining value of all non-gold 
currency in terms of gold or in 
terms of some foreign currency or 
currencies without regard to the 
behavior of the domestic price 
level. Depreciation of a currency 
ean .refer to what. is commonly 
called devaluation of a currency 
which may have no ascertainable 
effect on the behavior of domestic 
prices. 


| Sometimes the word “inflation” 
is applied to an expansion of a 
nation’s currency —its ‘money as 
distinguished from its bank de- 
posits. Now, an expansion of a 
nation’s money may take various 
forms, each differing from the 
others both in nature and in con- 
sequences. For example, an ex- 
pansion of a nation’s supply of 
gold and. gold certificates is not 
the same in nature or in effect as 
the same amount of currency ex- 
pansion in the form of inconvert- 
ible paper money. 


is applied to a situation in which 
credit (for example, bank depos- 
its) is extended or “greatly ex- 
tended”’ against assets that are 
illiquid. Here the term may be 
used irrespective of the behavior 
of the price level, and, obviously, 
it is dealing with a phenomenon 
that may or may not have any 
ascertainable effect upon the price 
level at a given time or any pre- 
dictable effect upon the price 
level of the future. It is quite 
prabable that the essential char- 
acteristic of the term as used in 
this sense is that it is pointing to 
unpayable debts in a certain seg- 
ment of the economic structure. 

Sometimes the word “inflation” 
is applied to the behavior of prices 
of .individual commodities and 
services regardless of the behav- 
ior of the price level. Such use 





tion of. currency can refer to the | 


Sometimes the word “inflation” | 


t 

i} those who attempt to relate it to 
a rising price level. Those who 
employ the term in this sense 
seem, at least, to have an appre- 
| ciation of the difficulties involved 
in attempting to build any scien- 
tific definition of “inflation” 
‘around such a mathematical ab- 
straction as an index number of 
prices in general. 


Perhaps the idea most common 
to all users of the term is that 
“inflation” is a bad thing; but just 
why it is bad is not always made 
clear. Indeed, it is here that some 
of the major inconsistencies ap- 
pear ‘in some of the popular con- 
cepts of “inflation.” A rise in the 
price level which accompanies a} 
recovery from a depression is not 
necessarily a bad thing; in fact, 
it can be thoroughly wholesome 
and proper.. When, therefore, 
those who think “inflation” is an 
undesirable thing nevertheless re- 
late it to a rising price level, they 
find themselves, or at least should 
find themselves, caught in a ma- 
jor inconsistency of concept. 


It is not easy to generalize as to 
why so many people — even econ- 
omists—seem to think it necessary 
|or desirable to employ the word 
| “inflation” considering its lack of | 
| scientific value. Even though an | 
|} economist should take the time to 

build a definition of “inflation” 
that would meet all the require- 
i|ments of science, the question 
| would still arise as to the value 
|of his definition in the face of the 
| fact that the term is now used in 
|so many ways, most of which are 
|'vague, thoroughly unscientific, 
/and generally useless. Any econ- 
/omist employing the word in a 
| carefully-conceived and scientific 
|sense would find himself con- 
fronted with the necessity of ex- 
plaining the nature and implica- 
tions of his partfcular definition. 
This might be worth while if the 











particular phenomenon to which 
he is applying the term could not 


OGS | \of the term at least escapes the| be deseribed accurately in other 
that is, it would mean nothing difficulties that often confront words that would be free from 


confusion. .But it is doubtful 
whether there are any economic 
phenomena to which the word 
“inflation” is now applied that 
cannot be described accurately 
and precisely in words which the 
general public could clearly un- 
derstand with little difficulty. 
For example, if one is referring to 
the price level, why should he 
not speak of the price level? If he 
is referring to the prices of indi- 
vidual commodities or services, 
why should he not say so? If he 
is speaking of a depreciating cur- 
rency, why should he not state 
specifically the particular brand 
of currency depreciation to which 
he is referring, and is there any 
reason why this could not be done 
in understandable terms?* 


It seems quite clear that if the 
discussions of such things as the 
price level, or currency deprecia- 
tion, or the extension of credit 
against illiquid assets, and the 
other phenomena of the type men- 
tioned were carried on by the use 
of precise and accurately-descrip- 


tive terms, knowledge of these 
things would be advanced much 
more rapidly. It also seems safe to - 
say that the use of the unscientific 
word “inflation” contributes noth- 
ing toward the advancement of 
understanding of the economic 
phenomena or forces to which the 
term is in various ways applied, 
and that there would be a real 
gain to knowledge if it were 
dropped from our economic vo- 
cabulary. 


*After several years of study of the vari- 
ous uses of the word “inflation,” this 
author built a definition of it which he 
believed to be scientifically defensible, and 
that definition has appeared in economics 
textbooks, pamphlets, and elsewhere. But 
the fact seems to be that the word so 
defined has no particular virtues beyond 
pointing out several of the weaknesses and 
inconsistencies in more popular definitions. 
It describes nothing that cannot be de- 
scribed in other precise and understand- 
able terms. 
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Mutual Funds 


Measures of Undervaluation 
Accent on value is the predominant theme of investment com- 
pany literature these days. The most recent publications of at leas 
four leading investment company sponsors stress the values availabl« 


in their offerings. 


Distributors Group, in a letter entitled “A Visual Measure 0: 


Undervaluation,” introduces 
Shares, Railroad Stock Shares and 
Steel Shares, which enable the 


reader to see at a glance the pres- | 
ir | 


ent degree of undervaluation 
these groups. 


Large charts showing the aver- | 


age price and average earnings 0i 
each group are scaled on a 10-to-1 
ratio so that present price-earn- 
ings relationships can be com- 
pared with past periods and alsc 
with estimated post-war earnings. 

For example, the chart on rail- 
road equipment stocks shows that, 
on average, these stocks sold at 

—ulmost 20 times earnings in 

1929 
—more than 20 times earnings 
in 1937 
—approximately 10 times earn- 
ings in 1940 
and are selling at less than 16 
times earnings today! 

The letter concludes: “Extreme 
undervaluation is also apparent in 
the railroad stocks and the steel 
stocks. In fact, all three groups 
are now selling at less than 10 
times current earnings and at less 
than 5 times their — estimated 
average post-war earnings!” 


Hugh W. Long and Co., in a 
memorandum .on Railroad Series 
of New York Stecks, Inc., shows 
the values available in railroad 
stocks by comparing estimated 
post-war earnings with those of 
the peacetime and wartime years 
from 1936 through 1943: Moody’s 
estimates of railroad post-war 
earnings form the basis of the 
study. 

“In 1937—during peace—the 
average price of shares in Rail- 
road Series was 68% higher 
than current quotations. In the 
same year, earnings were only 
38% of the post-war estimate.” 


& . 


we 


Lord, Abbett’s current issue of 
Abstracts discusses the values 
available in utility holding com- 
pany preferred stocks of the type 
which comprise a large percentage 
of the portfolio of Union Preferred 
Stock Fund. The “break-up” 
values on eight utility holding 
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WELLINGTON 
4 FUND 


x 


A MUTUAL INVESTMENT FUND 
Incorporated 1928 


Prospectus may be obtained 
through your investment dealer 
or from the distributor. 


220 Real Estate Trust Building + Phila. 7, Pa. 
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Keystone 
Custodian Funds 


Certificates of Participation in 
Trust Funds 
investing their capital:as follows: . , 
SERIES 
B-1, 2, 3 and 4 IN BONDS 


SERIES 
K-1, 21IN PREFERRED STOCKS 


SERIES 
S-1, 2, 3, 4 IN COMMON STOCKS 


Prospectus may be obtained from 
your local investment dealer or 


THE KEYSTONE CORP. OF BOSTON 
38 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 








folders on Railroad Equipmen 


> 


| Railroad Stock 
Shares 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 


| 
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Prospectus on Request 


DISTRIBUTORS 
GROUP, IncorPoRATED 


63 WALL ST. - NEW YORK5,N. Y. 


WUE OSE SEC. PIRES S REESE IS LESTER ENDO PEE SEITE IOS, 
company preterreas whicn were 
covered in a recent article in Bar- 
-on’s are tabulated against their 
current market prices. 

“A little arithmetic,’ comments 
the memorandum, “brings out the 
fact that on the basis of this au- 
thor’s minimum estimates these 
aight preferreds are selling at an 
average discount of 35%. On the 
yasis of his maximum estimates, 
chey are selling at a discount olf 
over 51%!” 

From these figures, Lerd,; Ab- 
bett derives the striking caption, 
“A Dollar of Value for Forty-Nine 
Cents.” 
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National Securities & Research 
Corp., in Letter No, 10 on National 
Stock Series, emphasizes the val- 
ues in this fund in a somewhat 
different way. The letter is enti- 
tled, “A $2,000,000,000 Bonus for 
Investors.” This figure is derived 
from the fact that the total mar- 
xet value of the 38 issues now 
aeld by National Stock. Series is 
cstimated at $2,000,000,000, while 
the total net assets applicable to 
the common stocks of all these 
companies is estimated at about 
$4,000,000,000. Thus, it is pointed 
out, the investor*in this fund pur- 
chases almost $2 in assets for each 
$1 laid out by him. 








Seventh Anniversary . ¥ 
The George Putnam Fund was 
seven years old on Nov. 1, 1944. 
Total assets now exceed $10,300,- 
0 and the current worth .of the 
fund exceeds by a sizable figure 
he net amount paid in by inves- 
tors. In. addition, shareholders 


-| have had-a return on their money 


*veraging something better than 
3%. ; 

This record and the next seven 
years are discussed by the Trus- 
ees in the November Portfolio 
Review. And what about the next 
seven years? The Trustees state 
hat, “The broad goal of the 
Putnam Fund will remain un- 
changed... . 


“The person who is seeking 
‘o achieve a measure of financial 
independence and security for 
1imself and his family needs help 
these days. The old avenues for 
the employment of his savings— 
such as the savings’ bank and 
1igh-grade bonds—are no longer 


Prospectuses upon request 


National Securities & 


Research Corporation 
{26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 
LOS ANGELES, 634 S. Spring St., (14) 

BOSTON, 10 Post Office Square (9) 

CHICAGO, 208 So. La Salle St. (4) 
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New England 
Fund 


Prospectus 
on 


request 


GENERAL 
INVESTORS 
TRUST 


Prospectus on request 











* 
DISTRIBUTORS: 


A. W. SMITH & CO., Inc. 


111 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


as attractive as they used to be 
due to the very low rates of re- 
turn. Investment trusts, with 
their greater flexibility and wider 
diversification, are in a_ position 
to provide a. place for careful 
money if managements have the 
courage and the foresight to think 
more largely in terms of invest- 
ment rather than speculation.” 
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Tax Exemption 

Keystone Corp., in the current 
issue of Keynotes, draws atten- 
tion to the annual gift-tax exemp- 
tion which, for thé year 1944, will 
expire next Dec. 31. 

“Every investor.,has the right 
to make an annual gift up to 
$3,900 each without gift tax—-to 
any desired number of benefici- 
aries. So far as the 1944 exemp- 
tion is concerned, this opportunity 
is available only until Dec. 31. 
These gifts of $3,000 each are in 
addition to the basic exemption 
of $30,000, which can be made 





4 


only once.” 

Keynotes then lists the advan- 
tages to both the investor and. to 
the recipients of making = such 
zifts in the form of securities. A 
$3,000 program divided among 
3 of the 10 Keystone Custodian 


| Funds is suggested. 


“The investor who makes a gift 
6f a $3,000 program such as this 
not only- reduces his income and 
estate tax liabilities but also con- 
tributes to the financial indepen- 
dence and investment education 
of the recipients. He provides 
them with a solid foundation upon 
which to build financial security 
by- careful saving and -intelligent. 
investing.” 


Story of UPS 

A detailed discussion of the 
management policies and results 
of Union Preferred Stock Fund 
has been issued by Lord, Abbett 
in an attractive “legal-type” mem- 
oraniium. “In uncertain times,” 
states the memorandum, “protec- 
tion of capital.in this field would 
call for a portfolio consisting only 
of the very highest grade pre- 
ferreds. ... 

“It is the conviction of the 
Lord-Abbett management, how- 
ever, that present and prospec- 
tive conditions do not call for in- 
vestment in this storm-cellar class 
of preferreds. Rather, their studies 
indicate that présent and post-war 
conditions strongly justify a port- 
folio offering a higher return, and 
outstanding possibilities for eapi- 
tal gains.” 


Growth of National Securities 
Series 





In the current issue of National 
Notes the growth record of 
National Securities Series from 
Aprii 36, 1941 to Oct. 31, 1944, is 
given. On the beginning date, 
combined net assets.amounted to 
$1,078,354. By April 30, 1944. 
combined net assets had climbed 
to $9.802,026. 


more rapid rate of growth has 


In the past six- months an even.-issue -of.. ‘These... 


Finance 


nological advances can be trans- 
lated into new and improved 
products for the public, however, 
nuge purchases of machinery and 
equipment must be made by man- 
ufacturers to create the necessary 
productive capacity. 


Should Cash Resources Be. Used? 


American business today pos- 
sesses far larger amounts of cash 
and Government securities than 
ever before in history. Heavy de- 
preciation reserves, the reinvest- 
ment of earnings, and the liquida- 
tion of inventories and receivables 
have added billions to the cash 
resources of business during each | 
war year. 

Will these cash resources pro- 
vide the funds needed to pay for 
large scale machinery purchases 
when the war is over? This ques- 
tion has been asked repeatedly. 
No simple and uniform answer 
can be given today. All past ex- 
perience tells us, however, that it 
will be short-sighted and can be 
disastrous for businessmen to pay 
out cash resources too freely for 
the purchase of machinery and 
other fixed assets, for they may 
then find that their working cap- 
ital to finance current operations 
has been impaired. 


_ A very important reason for the 
great wartime expansion of cash 
reserves of business enterprise 
was the liquidation of peacetime 
inventories and receivables with 
the shift to war production. When 
peace returns, inventories of ci- 
vilian goods and receivables will 
again be built up. If the expected 
boom in civilian industries occurs, 
inventory and working capital 
needs will become far larger than 
ever before. Working capital re- 
quirements will be swelled also by 
the prospect of deficit operations 
for a time during the reconver-_| 
sion transitien,.since many con- | 
cerns will be operating at a low | 
rate of capacity and outgo may 
exceed income for a number of 
nonths at least. 


As reconversion proceeds, com- 
vetition in ‘industry. will become 
intensified and profit margins will 
be narrowed. It is not safe, there- 
fore, to rely upon current earn- 
ings of the post-war years to help 
finance working capital require- 
ments at that time. 

It is imperative, therefore, to 
maintain a strong working capital 
position after the war. True, de- 
ferred maintenance of equipment 
and some purchases of new ma- 
chinery can’ be paid for out of 
cash or the sale of Government 
securities now on hand. By and 
large, however, the more conserv- 
ative course of action would be to 
retain cash resources intact for 
working capital needs, immediate 
and eventual, and to turn to other 
means of financing purchases of 


| 





occurred with the result that com- 
bined net assets on Oct. 31, 1944, 
stood at $15,382,040. 


Mutual Fund Literature 


‘ Lord, Abbett—A recent issue of 
Abstracts entitled, “Tidal Wave,” 
comparing “liquid assets” in the 
United States with stock prices 
over the past 28 years; a revised 
Composite: Summary folder $id 
November: revised portfolio fold- 
ers on Affiliated Fund and Union 
Bond Fund A. . . . Distributors 
Group—A special month-end price 


Securities, Inc.; revised portfolio 
folders on Railroad (Bond) Shares, 

eneral’ Bond Shares and Low- 
Priced Shares. . . . National Se- 
curities & Research Corp.—Re- 
vised Current Information folder 
for November. . . . Selected In- 
vestments. Co.—Current issue. of 
Selections showing the effects of 
excess profits taxes on earnings of 





comparisomon all’ classes of Group |. 


=|How Smaller Business Can 


Plant Expansion 


(Continued from page 2132) 


new plant and equipment, which 
;are fixed assets. 


Available Alternatives: 
Bank Loans 


| The manufacturer who has de- 
| cided upon a program for equip- 
| ment purchases and who does not 
| want to use his liquid resources 
for this purpose faces several al- 
ternatives in the financing of the 
/equipment he requires. He can 
'seek a bank loan for the purpose. 
|He may be able to float a bond 
or stock issue. He may turn to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp., 
'the Smaller War Plants Corp., or 
some other Government agency. 
Finally, financing arrangements 
can be made with a sales finance 
company for the purchase of in- 
stalment notes to spread payment 
for the machinery over a period 
of time, so that the maturities 
may be met partially or substan- 
tially out of depreciation deduc- 
tions. 

We shall consider each of these 
alternatives in turn. 

The use of bank loans for this 
purpose has been facilitated to 
some extent by the policy of bank 
Supervisory authorities in the ex- 
amination of loans since 1938. 
Loans are no longer criticized 
merely because they are “slow.” 
The basis for the appraisal of 
loans is now the prospect of ulti- 
mate repayments. As a _ result, 
many commercial banks aré theo- 
retically freer to make intermedi- 
ate term loans of the type re- 
quired to finance the purchase of 
productive machinery. 

However, many manufacturers 
wish to utilize their bank credit 
loans fully to finance inventories 
and receivables, particularly since 
they look forward to a much larger 
volume of business after the war 
than before. When a substantial 
loan of longer term is secured 
from the bank to pay for machin- 
ery purchases, other credit rela- 
tions between the customer and 
the lending institution are neces- 
sarily affected. If the result is to 
reduce the line of credit available 
for working capital, even moder- 
ately, the question arises whether 
this method of financing machin- 
ery buying is desirable. 

The chief difficulty about the 
use of longer-term bank loans 
to finance equipment purchases is 
that such advances are available 
as a rule only to concerns with 
exceptionally strong credit stand- 
ing. The rank and file of smaller 
and medium-sized enterprises can- 
not count upon bank -loans run- 
ning longer than six moriths. In 
many medium-sized cities and 
smaller towns such loans are not 
available at all through local 
channels, and manufacturers there 
are not in position to travel to 
Chicago or New York to obtain 
longer-term credits from banks 
there. For numerous manufac- 
turers of smaller size the use of 
bank loans to finance equipment 
purchases is not a practical alter- 
native. — 

Where a manufacturer wishes to 
reserve his bank credit for work-. 
ing capital purposes, which is the 
traditional policy, other methods 
must be favored for the financing 





poo oa purchases. For very 


many smaller manufacturers this | 
method is not available at all. 


Security Issues 

Manufacturers can resort to the 
sale of security issues to finance 
the machinery they require. 

In. the case of a very large cor- 
poration that wants to raise many 
millions of dollars, the security 
markets provide a preferred means 
of financing. However, it may not 
prove .to be good business for 
many of the thousands of manu- 
facturers who want to raise from 
a few thousand to a few hundred 





|selected companies; the current 
hings Seemed 


Important.” 


thousand dollars for this. purpose 
to resort tothe security markets. 
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In the first plaee, the type of se- 
curities that can be sold may have 
to remain outstanding long after 
the equipment bought with the 
proceeds has been retired from 
use. Then, too, the cost of financ- 
ing through security flotations 
may be too high. The average 


lars of machinery, has found that/for the equipment, after having 

its credit experience is good and |made arrangements to secure the 

its loss ratio small. As a result,|funds desired from the finance 

the rates charged do not provide | company. 

for a substantial loss reserve. | ‘Term financing of equipment is 
“From the standpoint of the/a well established practice today 

manufacturer who buys the ma-/in some industries, but not yet in 


others. For 


chinery, the use of the-term fi- 
nancing device holds out addi- 
tional advantages. As a result, its 
bank- credit position is improved 
because the purchase of income 
producing equipment strengthens 


cost of flotation of stock offerings 
of smaller corporations between 
Jan. 1, 1938 and June 30, 1944, 
was revealed in a study just is- 
sued by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. This study | his earning power, which will 
shows that 21.6% of the gross;make banks the more ready to 
proceeds of the sale of stock is-| lend funds of short term to meet 
sues by companies with assets of! payrolls, to carry short term re- 
less than $1,000,000 was absorbed | ceivables and to purchase inven- 
by the cost of issuance. |tories. Where a manufacturer pre- 

In the case of larger corpora- | fers to factor his accounts receiv- 
tions with assets of $1,000,000 to| able, as is so commonly the case 





example, textile, 


| printing and construction machin- 
fery is sold in large quantities on 


| 
| 
| 


an instalment basis, and the practice 
is becoming as well established in 


ithese fields as in the sale of con- 


sumer durable goods. In fact, 
wherever standardized machinery 
is being sold to a large number 
of smaller and medium-size man- 
ufacturers this type of financing 
can be applied on a mass basis. 
On the other hand, equipment of 
a more specialized character that 


‘purchases ‘of - machinery 


$5,000,000 the average cost of flo-'!today, the use of term financing 


tation was 15.8%. 


The study also revealed that|effect his ability to do so. 


50% of the issues sold through 
investment bankers did not pro- 
vide for a firm commitment by 
the bankers to purchase the secur- 
ities from the issuers. In cases 
where no firm commitment was 
obtained, the issuing corporations, 
of course, could not ascertain 
whether the actual money sought 
through the sale of securities was 
available until the bankers ac- 
tually attempted to find inves- 
tors willing to buy them. 


Government Agencies 


It cannot be known at this time 
to what extent and under what 
conditions business enterprises of 
small and medium size will be 
able to borrow from Government 
agencies or Government-financed 
lending institutions after the war. 
Many proposals for such loans 
have been advanced. Some of 
these would develop existing in- 
stitutions like the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation for this pur- 
pose. Others contemplate the cre- 
ation of new agencies to facilitate 
the financing of smaller business 
enterprises. 

The very uncertainty concern- 
ing the Government’s plans for 
providing the new capital finan- 
cing facilities for business mili- 
tates against reliance upon this 
source of capital. Furthermore, 
enterprises that have relied on 
Government financing in the past 
have encountered on occasion un- 
desirable features. such as salary 
limitations and_ other restrictions 
that are not imposed by private 
agencies advancing credit on sim- 
ilar terms. Generally speaking, 
managements of many enterprises 
prefer to raise capital through pri- 


‘vate sources so long as this is 


possible on a reasonable basis. 


Sales Finance Companies 
Manufacturers can finance pened 
and 
equipment through the use of sales 


‘finance companies, This plan pro- 
vides for a cash down payment, 


and instalment or term payments 
for the balance of the purchase 
price due, spread over periods 
running up to several years. In 
this way, the earnings derived 
from the equipment automatically 
provide funds for the payment of 
the instalment notes due. 


Discussing this method of fi- 
nancing equipment purchases by 
manufacturers of small and me- 
dium size, Arthur O. Dietz, Presi- 
dent of Commercial’ Investment’ 
Trust, Inc., who has himself 
played a leading role in the de- 
velopment of term financing of 
machinery purchases, stated to the 
author: “Term financing enables 
a manufacturer to pay for the 
equipment he needs out of earn- 


ings, instead of depleting his cash 


resources or incurring a debt in 
connection with the equipment 
purchase that would extend be- 
yond its useful life. 


“In general, the cost of instal- | 
ment financing of purchased ma-~ } 
.chinery to the manufacturer is 


reasonable as compared with other 
types of intermediate financing. 


‘This is particularly true if com- 


parison is -made with the cost of 
selling a security issue in an 
amount of, say, $250,000. C. I..T., 
in the. light of-its experience in 
the financing ‘of -millions. of: dol- 


~ 





is sold to a relatively small num- 
ber of buyers is less suited to 
such financing and a much smal- 
ler volume of machinery is sold 
in this way. 


for machinery purposes does not 
The 
two types of credit are used for 
entirely separate purposes. The 
factoring concern is_ interested 
solely in the quality and value of 
the receivables themselves when 
providing a line of credit against 
them, and is not directly in- 
terested in the way in which ma- 
chinery purchases are financed.” 


Term financing of machnery 
purchases is arranged by sales 
finance companies in two ways. 
First, the manufacturer who 
wishes to pay for machinery on 
the instalment plan can apply di- 


Conclusion 


The financing on _ reasonable 
terms of large-scaie purchases of 
machinery and machine tools is 
a fundamental prerequisite for a 
period of business prosperity and 
widespread employment after the 
war. 

Manufacturers have a choice of 
several methods of financing such 
purchases. For medium and 
: smaller-sized concerns, the use of 
rectly to the sales finance com-|term financing arranged through 
pany for terms. Secondly, the|, sales finance company possesses 
purchaser can request the seller|/, number of advantages and 
of the equipment to make the /ayoids several disadvantages that 
requisite arrangements so that | attach to the use of alternative 
payments can be made on the in-| financing methods in many in- 
stalment plan. As a practical mat- | ctances. 


ter, some sellers of equipment are 
John A. Beaman Now Is 


not acquainted with instalment 
sales procedure or the advantages 
With Stone & Webster 
BOSTON, MASS.— John A. 


inherent in this method of financ- 

ing. For this reason, where a 

manufacturer finds that the seller 
Beaman has become associated 
with Stone & Webster and Blod- 
get, Inc., 49 Federal St. In the 


of the equipment does not cus- 
past Mr. Beaman was in charge of 


tomarily offer instalment credit 
terms, it is preferable to apply 

the Boston office of Blyth & Co., 
Incorporated. 





directly to the sales finance com- 
pany for the financing. The man- 
ufacturer then pays cash in full 





i 





Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel 
please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 

(Special to The Financial Chronicle) (Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

BOSTON, MASS.—Henry S.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — Rob- 
Overlock has been added to the ert C. Lewis, Jr., has become as- 
staff of Paine, Webber, Jackson & sociated with Allison - Williams 
Curtis, 24 Federal St. Co., Northwestern Bank Building, 





: nn 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) i 
BOSTON, MASS. Waner 3,(e@zard Freres to 
McCorkle is with Shea & Coe., 31! 4 
State St. In the past Mr: ivie- Admit Geo. Murnane 
Corkle w ffi f ffolk | ; 
> eodsce Pontee By CEEARET, OF; SESS Lazard Freres & Co., 44 Wali 
St.. New York City, members of 
(Special to The Financial Chronicle) eee bet — ag 
Ht | has advise e Exchange of its 
BOSTON, MASS. —James 8. | intention to include George Mur- 


SuHiivan has become connected | 


: nane as a general partner as of 
bo a pom Funds, Ia, 33 | Dec. 1, 1944, Mr. Murnane was 


| at one time Vice-President of The 

New York Trust Co., and was @ 
partner in the firm of Lee, Hig- 
ginson & Co. from 1928 to 1935. 
Since that time he has been active 
in matters of corporate manage- 
ment and reorganizations. 

Mr. Murnane is Chairman of the 
board of directors of National De- 
partment Stores Corp., Consoli- 
dated Railroads of Cuba, and 
American Bosch Corp., and Presi- 
dent of Solvay American : 
He is a director of Allied Chemi- 
'cal & Dye Corp., American Steel 
Foundries, The North American 
Co., and other corporations, amd 
is a trustee of the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research. 


Donald MacArthur Now 
With F. S. Moseley & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 











(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

CHICAGO, ILL. — Donald B. 
Mead has become associated with | 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., 135 South 
La Salle St. Mr. Mead in _ the! 
past was with Fahnestock & Co., 
Merrill Lynch, E. A. Pierce & 
Cassatt, and Paine, Webber & Co. 





(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

CHICAGO, ILL. — William M. 
Galloway is with Philip D. Stokes, 
105 South La Salle St. 

(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

CLEVELAND, O.—Ray L. Po- 
land has become affiliated with 
Hawley, Shepard & Co., Union 
Commerce Building. 











(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
Pare O. ee Bid: 

reng has been a oO e 
Saif of tawny’ Sweney,” thes | CHICAGO, ILL-—Donald Mac. 
a ee ee | with F. S. Moseley & Co., Field 
| Building. Mr. MacArthur was 
formerly with Doyle, O’Connor & 
Co., Inc., and in the past was an 
a of Birger Osland & Co., 
Incorporated. 








(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — Glenn 
B. Hines is now connected with 
Straus Securities Company, Cir- 
cle Tower. 





——— 








This is under no circumstances to be construed as an offering of these Securities for sale, or as an offer to buy, or 
as a solicitation of an offer to buy, any of such Securities. The. offer is madeonly by means of the Prospectus. 


| $48,000,000 
Central New York Power Corporation 
General Mortgage Bonds, 3% Series due 1974. 














OTIS & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 
BURR & COMPANY, INC. — 
DICK & MERLE-SMITH 
_ FARWELL, CHAPMAN & CO. 
IRA HAUPT & CO. 








November 16, 1944. 





Dated October 1, 1944 : Due October 1, 1974 
. Price 103% and accrued interest 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned.as. may legally offer these Securities itt ee 


compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


| HALSEY, STUART &COsING. of 


H. M. BYLLESBY AND COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
HAYDEN, STONE & CO. 
FIRST OF MICHIGAN CORPORATION 


THE MILWAUKEE COMPANY 


WERTHEIM & CO. “HALLGARTEN & co. 

a | WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY 

, DEMPSEY & COMPANY 
GRAHAM, PARSONS & CO. 


E.M. NEWTON & COMPANY 
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We offer, subject: 





$200,000 
Canadian National Railways 


Dominion of Canada Guaranteed 


4% Bonds, Due Feb. 1, 1956 


Non-callable 
Principal and interest payable in New York, Canada or London 


Price 115.75 and interest, yielding 2.84% 


Wood, Gundy & Co. 


Incorporated 


14 Wall Street, New York 5 


Direct Private Wires to Toronto & Montreal 








Canadian 


By BRUCE 


Securities 


WILLIAMS 


The subject of a possible early announcement of an Alberta debt. 
reorganization plan continues to intrigue Canadian financial circles. 
The veil of secrecy has now been lifted to some extent and it is 
understood that the Alberta Government will shortly consider this 
important problem, taking into consideration the results of the con- 
versations Premier Manning has already had with members of the 


bondholders’ committee 
ronto. 

It is to be hoped that the Social 
Credit Government will take the 
constructive view that the issues 
at stake are the rehabilitation of 
the provincial credit and the re- 
moval of the last remaining blot 
on the Canadian financial record. 
It should ignore the petty aim of 
driving a hard bargain with the 
bondholders. On the other hand, 
it is likewise to be desired that 
the bondholders’ committee con- 
duct any future negotiations with 
an open mind, free from precon- 
ceived punitive thoughts and re- 
luctance to deal with the Social 
Credit Government. 

Another issue in another field 
which unfortunately continues to 
occupy public attention is the 
Canadian Army reinforcement 
controversy. Statements by Prime 
Minister King and the new De- 
fense Minister McNaughton hav- 
ing failed to allay the popular 
concern, Mr. King has just an- 
nounced that the House of Com- 
mons would assemble on Nov. 22 
instead of Jan. 31, and the matter 
will now be fought out on the 
. floor of the House in accordance 
—— the best democratic proce- 

ure. 


It'is to be deplored that this 
matter has been raised at this late 
Stage of the war in view of the 
foliowing facts: 


(a) The issue has been forced 
for political reasons to embarrass 
the Administration on the eve of 
a Federal election. 


(b) Canadian arms have dis- 
tinguished themselves wherever 
- engaged, and if General McNaugh- 
ton’s views had been followed 
with regard to maintaining one 
army instead of splitting the Can- 
adian forces into: smaller units 
serving in separate theaters of 
war, the reinforcement problem 
would not have become acute. 


(c) This issue serves only, to 
promote national disunity, and the 
problem of French-speaking Can- 
ada, which requires and has re- 
. ceived kid-glove handling on the 
' part of Prime Minister King, is 
‘now the principal debating point 
_in the heated atmosphere of an 
election campaign. 

However, it is to be hoped that 
Parliament will raise the issue 
above the plane of partisan pol- 
ities.- At this stage, certainly, Can- 

ada should present to the world a 
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united front and continue to play 
the role in world affairs that has 
been so justly earned by her mag- 
nificent wartime achievements, 
both in the field of production as 
well as on the field of battle. 


Turning to market develop- 
ments of the past week, there was 
little to record as far as activity 
in external bonds was concerned; 
turnover was limited and prices 
mostly unchanged. There was, 
however, considerable activity in 
internal issues, mostly in the 
shape of Seventh Victory Loan 
subscriptions and the free Can- 
adian dollar strengthened to 934% 
discount. 


The mystery of the firmness of 
free Canadian funds in the face 
of exceptional offerings resulting 
from currency sales by holders of 
internal issues called and matur- 
ing on Oct. 15 last is now ex- 
plained. Usually large institu- 


tional purchases during loan 


‘drives are covered at the official 


rate. During the loan just com- 
pleted, for the first. time in the 
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Investment of U. S. Capital Abroad 


(Continued from page 2133) 
local hostility and beset by de- 
pression. 

The years of difficulty showed 
up the carelessness with which we 
had conducted foreign investment 
operations; they exposed the in- 
adequacy of some of the govern- 
ments to whom we accorded fi- 
nancial support and the evil in- 
tentions of others; they revealed 
the instability of the flow of world 
trade on which foreign investment 
is dependent; and, they demon- 
strated that the role of creditor 
is not a painless or beloved one 
and that if we wish to derive di- 
rect and sustained national bene- 
fit from foreign investment we 
must accept the products of for- 
eign countries on an increasing 
scale. 


The shock was so unpleasant 
that it dimmed appreciation of 
the fact that a large part of the 
investment, despite all the tur- 
moil of the years, eventually 
proved advantageous to both the 
recipient countries and the United 
States. We gave ourselves over 
whole-heartedly to disillusion- 
ment. Economists concluded that 
we were unfit for foreign invest- 
ment activity since we were un- 
willing to behave as a creditor 
country; bankers repented and in- 
vestors lamented; and advocates 
of political isolation in public of- 
fice undertook to underline a 
moral—that we must in no way 
entangle our affairs with those of 
the outside world. 

The mood today appears com- 
pletely changed. We are witness- 
ing an enormous, if somewhat be- 
wildered, upsurge of new interest 
in the possibilities of resuming 
American foreign investment on a 
great scale. Few are the proposals 


that do not contemplate substan- |- 


tial American investment abroad, 
whether designed to guide the re- 
adjustment of American economy 
to a satisfactory peace-time basis, 
to restore trade relations between 
countries, or to provide a firm 
yasis for our international peace 
plans. 

The change in our attitude has 
emerged, in part from the growth 
of our understanding of our in- 
ternational political position, in 
part from a sense of economic 
need. 


We now come to a recognition 
that we cannot isolate ourselves 
from the outside world. We have 
been forced to reach the conclu- 
sion that it will be possible to 
live in peace and order only if the 
whole world is peaceful and or- 
derly. We admit the necessity of 
playing a full part in a concerted 
effort to prevent future wars. We 
perceive that we must support 
this effort by our conduct in eco- 
nomic affairs; and that we cannot 
entirely refuse aid to other coun- 
tries seeking to improve their eco- 
nomic life —- provided they are 
trustworthy partners in our aspir- 
ations. 

Our response to this perception 
of our political position is stimu- 
lated*by the hope that the exten- 
sion of financial assistance to 
others may relieve our own eco- 
nomic difficulties. We have greatly 





ease of an important amount, the 
funds were secured on the free 
market. When it is realized that 
one such order ran into eight fig- 
ures it can readily be imagined 


what would have transpired in the |. 


absence of support of this kind. 
Although the Seventh Victory 
Lean has been triumphantly con- 
cluded with a record subscrip- 
tion which will probably total a 
little short of $1. billion, po- 
litical controversies which might 
precipitate a Federal election 
are likely to constitute a factor 
that will tend to offset the re- 
sumption of activity and market’ 
strength that normally follows 
the termination of a successful - 
loan drive, 


'a clear understanding of its prob- 


enlarged our productive capacity. 
The outflow of goods that many 
branches of American production, 
as now organized and equipped, 
are prepared to offer will be in 
excess of American demand. We 
are receptive to any possibility 
that may soften or graduate the 
necessity of making great shifts 
in the distribution of our produc- 
tive activity-—involving much, if 
only temporary, unemployment. 
| The renewal of foreign investment 
'as a means of maintaining exports 
appears to provide an attractive 
escape. In other words, there is a 
strong element of half helpless 
compulsion in our return towards 
a program of foreign investment. 

The change in our own mood 
and sense of need corresponds to 
a reciprocal change of desire and 
need in foreign lands. During the 
period of default and dispute, 
many foreign countries gave them- 
selves over to the opinion that 
they had received little or no ben- 
efit from the employment of our 
capital, that our loan terms had 
been excessive, that we were a 
rigid and unsatisfactory banker, 
and that the obligations they had 
assumed were an unbearable bur- 
den on their production and trade. 
But now again, the plans and 
hopes of many of them are cen- 
tered on the possibility of pro- 
curing capital from us. 

During this war the United 

States has served as the indis- 
pensable source of supply of ships, 
ianks, planes, guns, machines, 
foodstufts, and raw materials for 
all countries fighting by our side. 
The continuance of the flow of 
products from the United States 
in the post-war period seems to 
many of them equally indispens- 
able to their recovery and prog- 
ress. 
Such is the magnetic field of 
attraction for our capital. Its 
force is so compelling, and the 
moving aim so desirable that the 
mind alniest rebukes itself for 
having any reservations as regards 
the easy and complete consum- | 
mation, through the investment 
process, of the marriage between 
surplus and need. 

However, we cannot afford to 
risk a second failure of our hopes 
and expectations. It is essential 
that this time we enter upon our 
foreign investment activity with 


lems and limitations, and of what 
will be required of us and other 
countries if the investment is to 
have a healthy maturity and 
serve the cause of peace. 


Il. 


Post-War Demand for American 
Capital 


The examination may begin by 
closer scrutiny of the prospective 
demand for American capital. It 
will in the main represent the 
wish of foreign countries to se- 
cure for immediate use a greater 
supply of American goods than 
they can pay for immediately in 
dollars. 

There will be a need, particu- 
larly in countries fighting the 
Axis, for the primary means of 
living—food, clothing, drugs, tools, 
household furnishings, seeds, fer- 
tilizers, petroleum and the like. In 
these same countries and others 
there will be need for raw mate- 
rials'in order to resume produc- 
tion; there will be a great lack 
‘of textiles, fibres, hides; the heavy 
chemicals, fuels and metals, rub- 
ber and the like. ' 
Simultaneo , there will be a 
great unsatisfied demand through- 
out the world for the apparatus 
of convenient living and quick 
travel—for products such as auto- 
mobles, plumbing and lighting 
fixtures, refrigerators and radios. 
- Products of these varieties pass 
quickly into use and consumption. 
Therefore; it has.in the past been 
judged unwise practice to grant 
or incur long-term debts to fi- 
nance their procurement. How- 
ever. since some countries will 





not be able to finance their pur- 





chases on any other basis, justi- 
fication exists for disregarding the 
traditional test—as regards mini- 
mum requirements of essentials. 

A more usual basis of long- 
term credit will be the demand 
for capital equipment. This will 
arise in part from the need to re- 
pair the damages of war. But 
even in the undamaged countries 
it will be strong; the wish for in- 
dustrial expansion or diversifica- 
tion is universal. Wherever, as in 
India, millions of people are liv- 
ing in miserable poverty; wher- 
ever, as in China, a suffering na- 
tion is chewing at the bitter cud 
of weakness; wherever, asin much 
of Latin America, sparsely settled 
peoples find themselves poor, de- 
spite possession of broad lands; 
wherever vigorous peoples, such 
as those of the British Dominions, 
control the necessary raw mate- 
rials and have grown certain of 
their ability to operate large- 
scale machine industry with com- 
petence, hope and purpose are 
concentrated upon the acquisition 
of capital equipment. 

There may be, alas, one other 
prompting source of demand for 
American products and Amer- 
ican capital—the wish of nations 
to sustain or increase their mili- 
tary strength. This is a gravely 
disconcerting thought. But it can- 
not be banished until and unless 
nations create a truly effective 
system of international order and 
cooperation. 

Such will be the various cur- 
rents of need behind the efforts 
of foreign governments and en- 
terprises to secure dollar loans. 

Simultaneously, American busi- 
ness enterprises will be exploring 
the world for new investment op- 
portunity—in the operation of 
public utilities, the exploitation of 
natural resources, the establish- 
ment of factories, and the conduct 
of trade. This type of investment, 
commonly known as “Direct In- 
vestment,”’ made up almost half 
of our foreign investment during 
the 20’s; and it is the half that has, 
in the main, survived and pros- 
pered. 

But whether American business 
enterprise will find in the future 
many good new opportunities— 
wherein it would have sufficient 
freedom of action and safety—is 
one of the great uncertainties. For 
the right to engage in the more 
basic and stable branches of pro- 
duction, and to own or develop 
natural resources is in many coun- 
tries being increasingly reserved 
for the Government itself or for 
domestic capital; and in various 
others where no exclusion exists, 
the regulations, controls, and bur- 
dens discourage hope of large and 
assured returns. Few countries 
are in fact free of a wish, open 
or furtive, to keep the direct ac- 
tivities of private foreign capital 
well curbed; it has been made in- 
creasingly to feel like a stranger 
and vulnerable to assault. 

Many countries will be in a po- 
sition during the immediate post- 
war years to satisfy their needs 
for American products and to 
finance their economic develop- 
ment out of their own accumu- 
lations of gold and dollar funds. 

‘The outside world, taken as a 
whole, holds a greater total of 
gold and dollar exchange than 
ever before. By the end of 1944 
it is reckoned that it. will possess 
fifteen billions. of gold (which is 
greater than the total gold. sup- 
ply of the world in 1929); dollar 
balanees and dollar securities of 
at least, six billions. each... This, 
added to the flow of dollars that 
will currently acerue to foreign 
countries as a result of American 
purchases and later war expen- 
diture, will constitute a total vol- 
ume of external purchasing power 
for American products of unprece- 
dented dimensions. 

_ The ownership of. these gold 
and dollar resources, however, is 
most unevenly distributed. Of the 
total, three billions’ or more be- 
long to the small European neu- 
trals—Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, 
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Portugal, Turkey, Eire.. These 
countries will obviously be in a 
position to.dispense with the new 
American investment. . Another 
great part of the total has ac- 
cumulated to the credit of the 
countries of the Middle East and 
of India, although their balances 
have largely been transmuted into 
sterling balances; provided these 
balances can gradually be liqui- 
dated, they, too, would appear to 
be far less dependent on outside 
sources of capital than before the 
war. The British Dominions—Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa—have similarly im- 
proved the state of their external 
accounts and added to their ex- 
ternal assets; it would appear that 
they would have little need of re- 
sorting to borrowing or courting 
foreign capital in the near future. 

The gold and dollar assets of 
the Latin American Republics, 
taken as a whole, have grown 
tremendously.. They approximate 
four billions. The possession of 
these assets should make it pos- 
sible for many of them to carry 
out with their own resources 
many types of undertakings for 
which in’‘the past they have had 
to resort to foreign financing. 
However, most of the gold and 
dollar balances belong not to the 
governments of the Latin Amer- 
ican Republics, but to central 
banks and private interests; their 
owners must be induced to invest 
them within their own countries 
if they are to do the work hither- 
to carried out by foreign capital. 
Further, the great bulk of the ex- 
ternal assets belong to a few of 
the larger* Latin American’ Re- 
publics. Some of the poorer coun- 
tries will soon exhaust their re- 
sources if their exports decline; 
and the zest and zeal of even the 
larger ones for internal indus- 
trial development will . outstrip 
their enlarged resources. 

A substantial part of the world, 
it would appear, will be amply 
supplied ‘with dollar assets. The 
war will have endowed them with 
savings that will enable them to 
draw upon the production of the 
United. States to satisfy their 
wants and substantially to enlarge 
their physical productive plant 
without incurring debt. 

In contrast, there will stand the 
countries that. the war has impov- 
erished. Various countries of 
Western Europe—France, Belgium, 
Holland, Denmark, Norway—-still 
possess . substantial holdings of 
gold, dollars, and American se- 
curities; but these will be required 
to repair the ravages of war and 
may prove far from sufficient 
even for that purpose. These 
countries in all probability will 
turn to the United States for the 
means of reconstruction and of 
development, both in their home 
territories and possibly also in 
their empire. Various countries of 


Eastern Europe—Poland, Czecho-.- 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, Greece, and 


others will be in a still more des- 
perate plight. 

Great Britain and the Empire 
will present to us for decision 
a most crucial series of questions. 
Its stock of long-term foreign in- 
vestinents has declined from about 
sixteen billions to not much more 
than half that amount. It has in- 
curred a debt in the form of 
frozen sterling balances belonging 
to other countries of ten billions 
or more, against which its own 
holdings of gold and foreign bal- 
ances probably will not exceed 
three billions. Its receipts of in- 


vestment income from abroad will. 


be reduced; prospects of earnings 
from its shipping industry will be 
uncertain; its import needs, save 
as regards foodstuffs, will be 
greater than before the war. . 


In order to be able to secure 
necessary imports and meet its 
external obligations, Great Britain 
will have to be assured of suf- 
ficient receipts from exports, have 
recourse to foreign financial aid, 
or some combination of these two 
sources of external purchasing 
power. If Great Britain under- 
takes to solve the problem pri- 


marily: by enforcing: a strict bal-. . 





lance of income and outlay in its 
‘trade with each foreign country 
jor group of: countries many. dis- 
putes with American export in- 
terests may be provoked. The 
question that will come before us 
is whether we can work out with 
Great Britain some financial or 
investment basis that will make 
possible a concert of economic 
policy. One of the obstacles to 
such an arrangement may be the 
probable disinclination of Great 
Britain to contract a new long- 
term debt of traditional form; it 
will seek ways of acquiring dollars 
that will not represent a dead- 
weight of rigid obligation, as 
through a continuation of Lend- 
Lease Aid or some arrangement 
whereby we accept what may be 
termed “‘delayed-use”’ sterling for 
dollars. 

The USSR and China both will 
require large amounts of foreign 
capital to restore and advance 
their economic life. The USSR 
will emerge from’ the war with 
great proven productive capaci- 
ties, and domains possessing large 
supplies of almost all important 
raw materials. It will have a sub- 
stantial gold supply and gold pro- 
duction. Its credit will be accept- 
able to many American enter- 
prises, and its powers of repay- 
ment of Government obligations 
will be impressive. A firm econ- 
omic basis exists, for long-term 
advances to the USSR, either by 
private capital or the Govern- 
ment, or both. But this -will be- 
come fully effective only if our 
political relations ..are tranquil; 
the necessary arrangements would 
be spurred on by the achievement 
of clear and affirmed understand- 
ing regarding international politi- 
cal issues; it would be cooled or 
deferred if a basis of mutual trust 
is not firmly established. 

Chnina’s need will be more des- 
perate and its economic outlook 
more helpless. Currently, China 
may accumulate sizable foreign 
balances out of American 
and British war: expenditures— 
i which balances she is unable to 
lconvert into goods during the 
war; but the resourges thus de- 
rived will be insufficient for her 
needs. Almost fifteen years of 
struggle against Japan has~ not 
only impoverished the land and 
the people but shaken the orderly 
and progressive governmental 
program that was in the making 
before the Japanese aggression. 
Its powers of repayment of great 
sums in the near future would be 
extremely uncertain. Any large- 
scale investment in that land 
must be a humane investment in 
a friendly and gifted people, 
rather than a strict financial ven- 
ture. 

So much by way of. panoramic 
summary of the prospective main 


demands for American _ invest- 

ment abroad. 

iil. 

Reasons for Post-War Foreign 
Investment 


There is no doubt as to our 
ability to respond to these de- 
mands without depriving our- 
selves in any significant way of 
needed financial resources or of 
goods. But will it be our duty 
and to our economic advantage to 
do so? 

I think it will be our duty to 
respond to the more urgent needs 
of foreign countries for capital, 
provided their friendliness to us 
is plain and their devotion to 
peace evident. Such action is an 
essential counterpart of our effort 
to create a firm basis for peace. 
Our power to provide capital 
could provide a basis for eco- 
nomic improvement everywhere 
in which hee more reasonable and 
constructive impulses of man 
could flourish; it could serve to 
lessen internal disputes, soften 
trade rivalries, reduce the need 
for exclusive economic bargains, 
and foster friendship among na- 
tions. It could act as a favorable 
wind behind the sails of belief, 
where they have been hoisted in 
the value of international friend- 





ship and decent behavior. 


no loans or investments to coun- 





| Unless these conditions are sat- 





‘can capital enlarges the _ total 


tries that seem bent on a course | isfactorily realized both the direct | world supply of raw materials ancl 


inimical to us, or menacing to 
peace. We should not be seduced 
by the thought that if we make 
the lot of a dangerous govern- 
ment easy, it will reform and be- 
come a good political associate. | 
The record of the loans extended | 
to Germany, Italy, and Japan| 
serve as a reminder of that fact. | 
We should not gamble upon the 
reforming magic of capital. 

The investment we make partly 
out of a sense of duty could—if 
we guide the investment wienly | 
and shape our economic policies | 
correctly—also bring us substan- | 
tial economic advantage. If our | 
capital brings about a significant 
increase in the productive income 
of other countries, a permanently 
enlarged basis of trade between 
these countries and ourselves may 
be created. If our capital develops 
new and efficient sources of sup- 
ply for products we need, espe- 
cially raw materials, our own real 
income could be increased by 
drawing upon them—if we chose 
to do so. Our receipts in the way 
of interest could provide us with 
an inflow of foreign goods without 
further effort on our part—again, 
if we chose to receive them. Such 
are the possible economic advan- 
tages to be gained from a resump- | 
tion of foreign investment; they 
reinforce the claim of our duty to 
cooperate in international finance. 

But—and this must be repeated 
—they are only conjectural pos- 
sibilities. We could garner them 
only if three conditions are ful- 
filled. First, if we are ready and 
able to receive and make use of a 
growing volume of foreign goods 
and services, or in the event we 
are not ready and able to permit 
payment in this form, to curtail 
formal investment operations and 
resort instead to gifts or subsidies 
where the need is imperative and 
the national and international ad- 
vantage clear; second, if other 
countries also follow the path of 
economic cooperation; third, if in 
the years. ahead a genuine sense 


and ultimate economic benefit to 
the United States of a resumption 
of foreign investment must remain 
in doubt. Our foreign invest- 
ment program will inevitably be 
in part a venture in faith in our- 
selves and in others. 


IV. 
Effects of Foreign Investment 


Let me at this point take heed 
of one particular ground of doubt 
and objection to a renewal of 
American foreign investment that 
is in many minds. It is feared that 
if the United States makes capi- 
tal available to foreign countries 
for the opening up of new lands, 
for the development of natural re- 
sources and, above all else, for the 
construction of factories, Ameri- 
can export trade and production 
will suffer injuriou¢® displacement 
and new competition. 

This would occur to some ex- 
tent, as it has in connection with 
the large capital movements of 
the past. To take a few instances, 
the wheat fields of England were 
displac@d by the product of the 
new lands that were made acces- 
sible by the railroads financed in 
Great Britain; American cotton 
now competes in world markets 
with Brazilian production that 
American capital. helped to fi- 
nance; the oil fields which our 
capital opened in the Caribbean 
provides the world with a source 
of supply competitive with our 
Gulf Coast fields. Other instances 
of the same type will no doubt 
recur if, in the future, American 
capital opens up new foreign 
sources of supply of raw materials 
and foodstuffs competitive with 
American production. 

But the possible adverse effect 
of such developments upon our 
economic welfare would be short- 
lived and out-weighed by the 
benefits put within our grasp if 
our economic system is flexible 
and adaptable. If. the production 
and national income of other 
countries are“enlarged along lines 








of security comes to prevail in the 


that provide them with greater 


world, so that countries do not} external buying power, they are 
feel compelled to divert their eco- | likely to become better customers 
nomic growth into more powerful }in total for American products. 


armaments. 


Otherwise, our in- |The export trade that we lose in 


vestment would eventually turn | some directions would be offset, 
out to have been a war subsidy to|or more than offset. by trade we 
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|foodstuffs available to all nations 
at a low price because of low real 
production cost, we also could, if 
|we so chose, derive advantage 
| therefrom. 
| In the rare cases where well- 
established and efficient branches 
\of American production were se- 
riously threatened in the Amer- 
ican market by new foreign 
sources of supply developed by 
American capital, the record shows 
we have not been slow to pro- 
tect them; and-I do not anticipate 
that we will be in the near future. 
The same general reasoning re- 
garding probabilities, applies, 
though somewhat less certainly, 
to developments in the field of 
manufacturing. All countries are 
now eager to extend and diversify 
their manufacturing activity with- 
in their borders. This wish at- 
taches particularly to those 
branches of manufacture evhich 
have become highly simplified 
and standardized —such as the 
production of prepared foodstuffs, 
soap and drugs, clothing, house- 
building materials, and the simp- 
ler chemicals, brewing and dis- 
tilling, tire and leather manufac- 
ture, and automobile assemblage; 
but it stretches also into fields 
where the required capital equip- 
ment is more expensive and the 
technique more complex, as in 
steel and iron manufacture, metal ~ 
and .petroleum refining. 


The range of ambition is in 
many countries indiscriminate and 
inclined to ignore questions of 
relative cost and efficiency. It, 
therefore, is questionable whether 
some of the new undertakings 
would add to the real national in- 
come and trade of the country in 
which they were established, and 
whether we should find indirect 
economic compensation for the 
loss of trade that we incurred. 
But in the main probably 
would. And denial of American 
capital to countries deeply bent 
on achieving industrial diversifi- 
cation would only defer, rather 
than prevent, the process. It 
would stimulate other countries 
to reserve the dollars that came 
into their possession exclusively 
for the purchase of capital goods. 
We cannot wisely strive to main- 
tain our industrial supremacy by 
withholding aid solely on the 
(Continued on page 2152) . 
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years, we ven-| fined to the lowest brackets: until |. ~The: election has. increased the 


for. another four 


ture to indicate briefly what in 
uur view may be expected in vari- 


ous aspects of our present econ- | 


omy. 
The Potent Factors 
The war, its probable termina- 
tion, and the problems of the tran- 
sition to peacetime conditions re- 
main as far more potent factors 
than politics and the election. 
That. we have been able to hold 
in election at all under present 
war-time conditions is a source of 
gratification and a tribute to the 
practical working of our democ- 
eacy. We are the only major bel- 
ligerent in which national elec- 
tions have been held during the 
war. 
The War 

Vigorous prosecution of the war 
is, of course, in no way retarded 
by the election outeome. Opti- 
mism regarding the termination 
of the German conflict has lately 
become more restrained since the 
stiffening resistance displayed by 
the Germans on their own soil. 
Mr. Churchill intimated recently 
that the European war might last 
until spring or even early sum- 
mer, although he mentioned mili- 
~tary opinion that it still could end 
this year. Despite the naval vic- 
tory over Japan, estimates of the 
tength of the Pacific war run from 
several months to two years after 

the collapse of Germany. 


Reconversion 


. While the “spot” authorization 
of resumption of civilian produc- 
tion has been mildly effective, no 
great volume of such production 
is anticipated as long as the war 
with Germany continues. With 
its termination, cut-backs of prob- 
ably 40%. of war production are 
likely, with steadily mounting 
civilian production in substitution. 
This was anticipated prior to the 
election, which will cause no 
change in the schedule. 


liiternational Conferences 


'In “wiew of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
familiarity with international 
matters, progress may be expected 
in movements already initiated. 
The international monetary fund 
to ‘Stabilize currencies and the 
world. bank, proposed at Bretton 
Woods; should receive attention 
from the new Congress, and when 
approved in final form they 
should be constructive factors in 
the post-war expansion of our 
foreign trade. 

The international organization 
to perpetuate peace, outlined at 
Dumbarton Oaks, has _ received 
more favorable attention by both 
political parties; but before it is 
ratified by Cengress considerable 
discussion and disagreement may 
cevolve around the extent of the 
authority to be given to the United 
States delegate. 


Taxes 


Before the election the present 
nim@istration had alrea‘dy 
evinced a not unfriendly attitude 
‘towards »tax | reduction, »ands Con- 
gress is expected to begiim discus- 
sions of tax revision in the near 
future. A’ favorable factor is an 
apparent realization that present 
taxes are obtaining practically all 
the revenue possible, and no in- 
creases are contemplated or even 
discussed. On the contrary, some 
reduction, if not elimination, of 
the excess profits tax is expected, 
'f not at the end of the European 
war certainly with the termina- 
tion of the war with Japan, .at 
which time the normal and sur- 
tax rate may be cut from 40% 
werhaps to 35% or even 30%. 
There is strong support for the 
elimination of the capital stock 
and declared value taxes and of 
the double taxation of corporate 
dividehds. Change in personal in- 
come ‘taxes will probably be con- 


M 


|after total peace arrives: 


Money Rates 

Prior to the election the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude towards money 
irates. was well established... In 
view. of the need to refund war 
loans and Government control of 
the money market generally, no 
|advance in present low interest 
rates is anticipated in the fore- 
seeable future. 


National Income 


The election has no direct bear- 
ing on national income, which was 
$147.9 billions in 1943, is at the 
rate of approximately $155 bil- 


decline with the cessation of war 
production. Economists’ estimate 
a range from $100 billions to $140 
billions. Our estimate is that it 
may be $105 billions in the first 
year following the end of the 
Japanese war, rising to $135 bil- 
lions in the subsequent yeaP. 


Unemployment 


Unemployment has_begun to in- 
crease with cutbacks of war con- 
tracts, and it is estimated that 
after the end of the war with Ger- 
many the temporary peak will be 
in the neighborhood of 4 millions, 
increasing to possibly 8 millions 
after Japan is defeatéd. In the 
campaign just closed Mr. Roose- 
velt promised that jobs for 60 mil- 
lion workers would be. found, 
which in the light of past experi- 
ence may foreshadow expansion 
of vublic works and more “pump 
priming.” 

Wages 

There is little doubt that an im- 
portant factor in the election was 
the laber support of the Demo- 
cratic Party. A general expecta- 
lion exists that the “Little Steel” 
formula will be breached in: the 





near future, when the application 





of the steel workers,”* pending for 
about a year, will finally be acted 
upon. Labor will demand higher 
wage rates to offset loss of over- 
time pay and reduction in hours 
of work, and, even although an 
unemployment problem will arise, 
the unions probably will succeed 
in at least part of their demands. 
Another of labor’s goals is the es- 
tablishment of annual wages’ in- 
stead of hourly wages subject to 
lay-offs ,already adopted by some 
corporations. Increases in strikes 
appear inevitable. 


Industrial Production 


An economic barometer unaf- 
fected by the election is industrial 
production as measured by the 
Federal Reserve Board Index. 
This Index reached a high of 247 
a vear ago and for several months 
has shown a gradual decline to 
the present level of 229. It is 
likely to recede to the 225 level 
around the end of the vear and to 
reach 160-175 by the time recon- 
version is completed. 


Cost of Living 


influenced by the outcome of the 
election. The Department of Com- 
merce index has passed its peak, 
about 26% above the pre-war 
level. and shows a slightly declin- 
ing tendency likely to be main- 
tained next year. 


Secial Security 


An expected result of the cen- 
tinuance of the Democratic Ad- 
ministration is maintenance and 
expansion of social security. It is 
already on record as favoring 
wider coverage of old-age and 
unemployment insurance. and, 
while the present rate of tax for 
these purposes may be “frozen” 
by Congress for another year. the 
Administration is likely to advo- 
cate the broadening of _ social 
security by the addition of dis- 





lions this year, and is expected to | 


; discount 





| anti-business 





chances’ of continuing the OPA 
beyond June 30; 1945, the expira- 
tion date prescribed by the pres- 
ent law. The OPA has indicated 
price -ceilings. for .manufacturers 


| producing civilian items after re- 
| conversion 


based on’ 1942 prices 
plus a .small percentage to cover 


| increased costs. of. materials and 
| labor, estimated at not more than 
| 10-15%, at the same time pro- 
| claiming that its intention is not 
| to restrict production. 
| tion should be restricted as a re- 
| sult 
| doubtedly 


If produc- 


the OPA’s policy, un- 
increasing unemploy- 
ment would cause pressure for 
changing the ceilings. 


of 


Commodity. Prices 


A feature: of this. Administra- 
tion has been its generous support 
of farm. prices, a policy which un- 
doubtedly will be continued espe- 
cially if, as anticipated, the end of 
the European war is indicative of 
lower commedity prices-as a re- 


| sult of accumulated surpluses. 


Investments 


High-grade bonds and preferred 
stocks will be unaffected by the 
election, their yields remaining 
under the influence of low inter- 
est rates. As the continuance of 
the present Administration does 
not provide the incentive for spec- 
ulation that a Republican victory 
probably would have encouraged, 
bonds and _ preferred 
stocks with their more liberal 
yields and potentialities for ap- 
preciation and the good. income 
type of common stock with a 
steady dividend record should 
continue in favor with investors 
in preference to the speculative 
type of security. 


The Stock Market 


Without. considering . what 
might have occurred -if..the Re- 
publican Party had won. the elec- 
tion, a realistic. view of the mar- 
‘ket is that, since the war-stimu- 
lated rise in industrial production 
was not accompanied by a com- 
mensurate rise in stock prices, ihe 
present declining production ten- 
dency need not be reflected in 
lower stock prices. We should not 
be surprised to see the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Stock Average exceed 
last July’s high of 150.50 during 
the next three months, with a 
range of 142-155. While a reac- 
tion is probable during the most 
upsetting phase of reconversion. 
that period should be succeeded 
by an era of great post-war pros- 
peritv, accompanied bv = stock 
prices at a new high level. 


Conclusion 


The re-election of President 
Roosevelt, while not as pleasing 
to business and industry and in- 
vestors generally as 1 Dewey vic- 
tory would have been, provides 
no grounds for discovragement. It 
seems clear that the people have 
endorsed Mr. Roosevelt’s foreign’ 


SSS | policy rather than his domestic 
It is not believed that the trend: 
of the cost of living is in any way 


management. His expressed con- 
cern over employment and other 
oroblems, his reiteration of belief 
in the free enterbdrise system, com- 
bined with the presence of an in- 
dependent faction in the new Con- 
gress, give promise of an. effec- 
tive brake on any further radical 
legislation. This, 
while unlikely to encourage the 
use of venture capital to the same 
degree as would have been seen 
under Republican auspices, on the 


|whole is reassuring to business. 


For its part, industry will adjust 
itself and proceed ‘with progres- 
sive expansion -plans, anticipating 
a period of sound and abundant 
prosperity after reconversion is 








completed. Regardless of the out- 
come of the election, the backlog | 


, of goods to be supplied and the| eoarch Corporation 


initiative of. business men war-' 


(Continued from page 2131) 


terest or dividends or a return of 
the principal. .From this it may 
be construed that venture capital 
and equity securities such as rep- 
resented by. preferred and -com- 
mon. stecks are synonymous. 
Turning to: the handicaps of 
small business, Mr. Weissman re- 
ferred to the various investiga- 


tions which have been made into, 
the relative profitableness of small 


and large sized concerns, «and 


from the data furnished by these | 
the | 
difficulties in obtaining capital of) 


studies, he concluded that 


small and medium sized. corpora- 


tions was not due to higher oper-= | 
ating costs or lower rates of profit, | 


but rather might be ascribed to 
investment banking conditions 


which make it difficult and ex-| 


pensive to float small issues of 
securities. 

“It has been evident, for some 
years,’ Mr. Weissman stated, “that 


'the investment banking - mech- 
anism does not function properly | 


insofar as small and medium ‘sized 
business is concerned.” 

“While the various Congres- 
sional committees have collected a 
great amount of valuable data,” 
he continued, “the plans that have 
emerged thus far have been con- 
fined to methods of obtaining 
loans rather than equity funds. A 
small trickle of funds has been 
obtained from the capital markets 


through the sale of securities to | 


the public, but the cost of flota- 


tion has been high. The Govern-| 


serve Investment Corporation 
would have broad. authority in the 
choice ot its investments. Busi- 
ness . could continue -to obtain 
capital by any other means. 

Mr.. Weissman : stated:. “In this 
way’a_skilled group of investment 
organizations would. develop, en- 
abling small enterprise to obtain 
funds independently. of the vaga- 
ries, of the market. .. These .organi- 
| zations..could also provide. engi- 
neering, marketing and manage- 
ment. .service onan inexpensive 
basis.”” Legislation: would.be nec- 
essary to establish such organiza- 
tions. 

As a means of. governing the 
| regional investment. institutions, 
which would-be under the: gen- 
/eral supervision of the Board of 
| Governors of the Federal Reserve 
| System; Mr. Weissman proposed 
| that each should have nine direc- 
| tors, three to be appointed by the 
| stockholding commercial banks, 
three by the District Federal Re- 
| serve Bank and three by the Fed- 
| eral Reserve Board. One of the 
latter should: be ‘an. investment 
_ banker” and represent investment 
| banking interests. 
| “In addition to the capital fur- 
| nished by the participating banks 
_(and Mr. Weissman ‘stated such 
| participation should be “volun- 
tary”) the régional investment in- 
| stitutions would. issue debentures, 
similar to those of the Agricul- 
| ture Intermediate Credit Banks. 
“The great advantage of. such an 


ment and quasi-public agencies | institution as I propose,” said Mr. 


have been limited to the making | 
of loans, and the few local private | 
operation | 
cannot take care of the require- | 


organizations now in 


ments on a nation-wide scale.” 
Accordingly, Mr. Weissman 


| also, 


| Weissman, “is that capital could 
be furnished to small. business 
without regard to investment mar- 
ket conditions.” -He maintained, 
that each - regional bank. 
| would build up a staff of invest- 


maintains that there is “a gap” in| ment experts; business engineers, 
what ‘the Government should do | and thelike. 


in the way of assisting the financ- | 
‘ing of small. business. 


This gap} 
can be closed only by facilitating | 
the. acquisition of venture or! 
equity capital. He pointed out | 
that the SEC studies indicate that 
small as well as large businesses 
are well supplied with working 
capital, but the great need is for 
permanent capital which cannot 
be obtained by short-term com- 
mercial loans. 

To supply this need Mr. Weiss- 
man proposed a method for insti- 
tutionalizing investment in small 
and medium sized business, in- 


cluding the purchase of equity 


securities. 

His plan involves the creation 
of a Federal Reserve Investment 
Corporation, to be organized along 
regional lines within the Federal 
Reserve System. The capital would 
be provided by the commercial 
banks, which would own the stock 
of the regional investment insti- 
tutions in the wav that they own 
the stock of the Federal Reserve 
Banks. There would be no mix- 
ture of deposit and investment 
banking similar to the practices 
of the twenties, which resulted in 
abuses, Although the commercial 
banks have been willing to ex- 
tend. credit to sound businesses, 
they are restricted by law in their 
lending activities. Provision would 


be made for. supervision -by the | 


Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System. The Federal Re- 





rant the anticipation of reasonable 


profits. 

Discount bonds and preferred 
stocks and good dividend-vaying 
common stocks should continue to 
appeal to investors more than 
sveculstive securities —Reprinrted 
from “Investment Timing” of Nov. 
9, 1944, published bu the Eco- 
nomics & Investment Department 
of the Natioral Securities & Re- 

of New York 
City. : ; 


Mr. “-Weissman’ concluded’ his 
talk by proposing tax relief as a 
further small business aid. © “Tax: 
legislation,” Mr. Weissman said, 
“should approach’ the question in 
two ways: lightening the burden: 
on small business and new enter- 
prise, and making investment by 
individuals more attractive. Mod- 
erate exemptions from, capital- 
gains taxation and income from 
investment in new énterprise 
would be constructive.” 


“Graduated corporate taxes 
should be maintained, not to place 
undue burdens on large enter- 
prises, but to help stimulate com- 
petition, and reduce to some ex- 
tent the advantages of established, 
big corporations,’ Mr. Weissman 
added. 


Kidder, Peabody Offers 


Maine Central Bonds 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
associates on Nov. 15 offered 
$4,500,000 of Maine Central RR. 
first mortgage and — collateral 
series B 4% bonds, due on Dec. 1, 
1954, at par and accrued interest. 
These bonds are part of a total 
issue of $9,000,000, of which the 
balance will be sold to two insur- 





anee companies. 


Proceeds from the sale of the 
issue, together with treasury 
funds, will be used to redeem all 
of the road’s beg nad ‘outstand- 
ing $9,878,000 of first mortgage 
and collateral series A 4% bonds, 
due on. Dec. 1, 1945, by call 
at par.., f : 

» Other members of the offering 
group are H. M. Payson & Co.: 
Coffin & Burr. Inc.; Estabrook & 
Co.; Stone & Webster and Blod- 
get. Ine.; Whiting, Weeks & 
Stubbs;.R. L. Day & Co.; Horn- 
blower & Weeks; Maine Securities 
Co.; Bond, & Goodwin, Inc., and. 
Townsend, Dabney: & ‘Tyson. - 
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Municipal News & Notes 


We have previously noted in/municipal prices concerns. the 
this space the existence of diver- | probable volume of new financing 
gent views within the municipal | likely to be negotiated by the 
fraternity as to the probable! States and their local subdivisions 
course of municipal bond prices| when present war-induced deter- 
with the return of more normal | rents to new capital projects and 
conditions in the nation’s econ-| improvements have been largely 
omy. On the one hand, there is | removed. Some indication of the 
a group that holds to the opinion | scope of this potential supply of 
that, generally speaking, the ex-|mew issues is available in the re- 
isting high levels will prevail for; sults of Nov, 7 voting in various 
some time after the initial read-| States and lower ievels of gov- 
justment to a peacetime basis has|ernment on bond issue proposals. 
been completed. As indicated in this space 

The other segment takes the | last week, the returns thus far 
position that the present record | show that the bulk of the ap- 
low yields are purely the prod- proximately $250,000,000 in bond 

uct of war conditions and that, | proposals up fer consideration 
were approved by the elec- 


more or less simultaneously 

with the cessation of hostilities | torates. 

in Europe, for example, a trend It must be remembered, of 
nda rar oy ad lower levels is | course, that many public bodies 
nevitable. 


have developed plans for a variety 
of post-war projects and improve- 
ments and are empowered to un- 
dertake the financing incident 
thereto without obtaining sanction 


Like all discussions hinging on 
probable post-war conditions, the 
opposing camps on the question 
of potential municipal bond prices 


are able to present seemingly ef- 
fective arguments in support of 
their respective positions. 

We mention all of the foregoing 
primarily by way of making ref- 
erence to a recent contribution on 
the subject by Charles P. Burgess, 
municipal bond analyst of Kaiser 
& Co., 
York. Mr. Burgess, whose article, 
captioned “Post-War Municipal 
Bond Yields and the Future of 
Interest Rates,” is given in full in 
today’s issue starting on page 2131, 
presents an elaborate case history 
of the reduction that has occurred 
in yields on high-grade municipals 
during the past 12 years. The 
change, as he illustrates, has been 
from “rather generous levels al- 
most to the vanishing point.” 


San Francisco and New! 


of the voters. Thus, as previously 
noted, the volume of bonds au- 
thorized at the recent general 
election conceivably constitutes 
only a relatively small percentage 
of the potential amount of State 
and municipal borrowing likely to 
ensue on the basis of continuing 
reports. of projects and improve- 
ments now being contemplated. 
Actually, it is extremely difficult 
to forecast with any degree of 
accuracy what the future portends 
with respect to the volume of 
municipal borrowing. 


Past Borrowings 


It may be, however, that some 
idea of the potential may be ob- 
tained on the basis of the past 
record of State and municipal 


borrowings. In this regard, it may 
be observed that, according to our 
compilations, the yearly output of 
municipals during the years 1923- 
1941, excluding refunding issues, 
was approximately $1,400,000,000. 
In subsequent years up to and 
including 1941, the annual aver- 
age -was about. $1,000,000,000, 
but this figure included — the 
-heavy borrowing for refunding 
purposes which characterized 


municipal market operations 
throughout that period. ; 


The impact of such borrowing 
on the over-all output in those 
years is illustrated in the follow- 
ing tabular record: 


In light of a rather painstak- 
ing analysis of the various fac- 
tors bearing on the question of 
municipal prices, with particular 
reference to the question of 
Federal taxes, it is Mr. Burgess’ 
opinion that “there are cogent 
reasons for anticipating a return 
to somewhat higher yield 
levels.” He urges that “inves- 
tors weigh these possibilities 
earefully instead of complacently 
accepting the market per se.” 


Nov. 7 Bond Issue 


Approvals Heavy 


Not the least of the several fac- 
tors seen as having an important 
bearing on the future level of 





Year— New Capital Issues Refundings Grand Total 
ees $762,479,650 $87,000,429 $849,480,079 
|: SERRE EEerS 483 397,974 37,080,049 520,478,023 
1934... 2... 802,978,254 136,475,679 939,453,933 
19855. .+...- 854,999,793 365,150,304 1,220,150,097 
SOS Sin so 734,908 886 382,442,632 1,117,351,518 
Mikes. 711,628,367 190,678,795 $02,307,162 
0 Se 970,613,500 . 129,144,000 1,099,757,500 
IRR ui. 930,822,000 195,079,000 1,125,901,000 
RSS Ri 751,323,509 482,383,465 1,233,706,974 
« SOG ou - oz « 518,105,273 434,509,900 952,615,173 


‘aggregate of State and municipal 


this figure included $181,264,294 
for refunding, leaving strictly new 


‘indebtedness. During the first 10 


- municipal financing in the post- 


As for municipal financing in 
the years beginning with 1942, the 
diminutive totals reflect the war 
conditions which made it impos- 
sible for States and municipalities 
to undertake new construction 
projects or even to make other 
than nominal improvements and 
repairs.. Thus, in 1942, the grand 


sales was only $523,704,607,. and 


capital borrowings of no more 
than $342,440,313. For 1943 the 
total was $435,223,191, of which 
$259,481,836 was for refunding 
and $175,741,355 for new capital 


months of 1944 borrowings have 
amounted to $533,668.942, with re- 
funding accounting for $324,672,- 
975, the balance of $208,995,967 
i type new evidences of 
ebt. 


It will be seen from the fore- 
going figures, particularly those 
covering the non-war but de- 
pression years of 1932-1941, that 
the annual volume of State and 





war years would attain vast | 


two occasions earlier in the year. 


proportions if measured only 
against the annual average out- 
put of $1,400,000,000 of new is- 
sues floated during the “nor- 
mal’ years of 1923-1931. 


The decline from that point to 
the average levels of new capi- 
tal borrowings that prevailed 
throughout 1932-1941 obviously 
was the result of depression dif- 
ficulties which forced States and 
municipalities to exercise caution 
in the matter of creating new 
debts. Another factor, of course, 
was the ability of local govern- 
ments to shoulder on. the Federal 
Government, via PWA grants, a 
substantial part of the cost of mu- 
nicipal government, including, of 
course, the relief burden. 


Current Awards and 
Financing in Prospect 

The City of St. Petersburg, Fla., 
unexpectedly effected sale on 
Tuesday of the $18,000,000 refund- 
ing bonds which the Sunshine 
City had unsuccessfully offered on 


The city disposed of the obliga- 


| Allen & Co., New York City, on.a| 


| bid of 98 for 234s. This compares 
with terms of 98.02 for 3s offered 
by a syndicate at the second 


July 27. 

Associated with Allen & Co. 
in the purchase are Florida Na- 
tional Bank of Jacksonville, 
Commerce Union Bank of 
Nashville, Leedy, Wheeler & 
Co., Orlando, Robert Hawkins 
& Co., Boston, Clyde C. Pierce 
Corp., Jacksonville, and Sulli- 
van, Nelson & Gess of West 
Palm Beach. 


se ts 
be ik 


The City of New York accepted 
bids Nov. 14 on $13,894,000 prin- 
cipal amount of corporate stock 
and serial bonds for the account 
of various municipal pension 
funds. C. J. Devine & Co. of 
New York obtained award of 
$6,994,000 of the offering at a 
price of 115.45, and the balance of 
$6,900,000 went to the Chase 
National Bank of New York and 
associates at a price of 120.67. 
The entire sale consisted of rela- 
tively short-dated obligations, the 
longest maturity being in 1954. 

* Be a 

Recent additions to the calendar 
of pending sales included an 
offering of $1,115,000 New York 
City Housing Authority refund- 
ings for which sealed bids will be 
received on Nov. 20. 

Known as Viadeck City 
Houses Refunding bonds of 
1944, the obligations are un- 
conditionally guaranteed by the 
City of New York. 

oo a * 

Other large-scale awards cur- 
cently scheduled to develop as of 
this date include the following: 
$6,000,000 Seattle, Wash., and 
$2,800,000 Fort Myers, Fla., both 
slated for today; $1,000,000 Savan- 
nah, Ga., on Nov. 18; $2,000,000 
Cleveland, Ohio, on Nov. 30, and 
$3,000,000 by East Baton Rouge 
Parish, La., on Dec. 15. 


New York State Legal List 
May be Breadened 


Prospects of a breadening of the 
New York State legal investment 
list to include various municipal 
and corporate securities presenthy 
forbidden from the portfolios of 
the State’s savings banks is seen 
in a recent ruling handed down by 
State Attorney General Nathaniel 
L. Goldstein at the request of 
Elliott V. Bell, State Superin- 
tendent of Banks. 

In brief, the Attorney Gen- 
eral held that under Section 
14-1-F of the 1938 Banking 
Law, the Banking Board is em- 
powered, by a three-fifths vote, 
to permit savings banks to in- 
vest in municipals and/or cor- 
porates “for which specific 
tests as to eligibility are ‘pro- 
vided, but which do not fully 
meet such tests.” 

This, in effect, is in line with 
the principle of the so-called 
“prudent man” investment rule 
which judges the desirability of 
investments on the basis of pres- 
ent and future prospects, rather 
than with reference to previous 
history. There are in the munici- 
pal field, for example, a number 
of highly-rated credits which do 
not qualify for the New York 
legal list solely because of a de- 
fault dating back many years, a 
recurrence of which is not likely 
in view of the elimination of the 
factors which caused the original 
difficulty and in light of the ex- 
cellent record achieved by the 
credit since that time. 


Autocar Interesting 
Common stock of Autocar Co. 
offers interesting possibilities, ac- 
cording to a memorandum issued 
by Cohu & Torrey, One Wall St.. 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 
Copies may be had from Cohu & 








tions to-a syndicate headed by 


Torrey upon request. 


| 


| 


abortive competitive offering on | 


| 


$1,115,900 
NEW YORK CITY HOUSING AUTHORITY 


Viadeck City Houses Refunding Bonds, 1944 
Guaranteed by the City of New York 


SEALBD PROPOSALS will be received by New York City Housing Authority 


| (herein called the ‘‘Authority”’) at its office at 122 East 42nd Street in the Borough 


of Manhattan, City of New York, at 11 o’clock A. M. Eastern War Time on 


NOVEMBER 20, 1944, 


for the purchase of $1,115,000 bonds. of New York City Housing Authority to be known 
as ““Vladeck City Houses Refunding Bonds, 1944" (herein called the ‘‘Bonds’’). 


The City of New York will unconditionally guarantee punctual payment of the 
principal of and interest on the Bonds and will pledge the faith and credit of the 
City for the performance of the guaranty. The City will have power and be obligated 
if necessary, to levy ad valorem taxes upon all taxable property within the City with- 
out limitation of rate or amount in order to pay the Bonds in case of default by 
the Authority in the payment thereof. 


The Bonds will be dated and will bear interest from August 1, 1944, will be of 
the denomination of $1,000 each, numbered from one consecutively upwards in orde: 
of maturity, and will mature in such annual sevial installments and will bear such 
rate or rates of interest as shall be set forth in the proposal accepted by the Authority 
Interest will be payable semi-annually on February 1 and August 1 of each year 
The principal of and interest on the Bonds will be payable at the office of Bankers 
Trust Company in New York City in any coin or currency of the United States 0 
America which on the respective dates of payment thereof shall be legal tender for 
the payment of public and private debts. 


The Bonds maturing on or after February 1, 1951 will be redeemable prior to 
maturity at the option of the Authority on February 1, 1950 or any interest payment. 
date thereafter, as a whole, or in part, in the inverse order of their numbers, at a 
redemption price of par and accrued interest to date of redemption plus a premium 
of four per centum (4%) of. their par value if redeemed on or before February 1. 
1955; or a premium of three per centum (3%) of their par value if redeemed there- 
after, but on or before February 1, 1960; or a premium of two per centum (2%) of 
their par value if redeemed thereafter, but on or before February 1, 1965; or a premium 
of one per centum (1‘) of their par value if redeemed thereafter. 


a sum which, 


interest, to other purposes. 


with the limitations herein stated. 
year, beginning February 1, 
interest rate on the bonds will not exceed 


the same rate of interest. 


on delivery of the Bonds.) 


1945 and ending not later than February 1, 


The Bonds will be secured by a pledge of a contract and of the payments there- 
under between the Authority and The City of New York by the terms of which the 
said City agrees to pay to the Authority on January 15 of each year beginning in 1945 
as of the date of the issue of the Bonds, 


will equal the principa! 


thereof and interest thereon due and payable in each such year, without adjustment 
if any Bonds are retired before maturity, and said payments are to continue to and 
including the year in which the last of the Bonds mature. 
secured by a pledge of revenues, subject to the right of the Authority to apply then« 
to operating and other expenses and, so long as there is no default in principal or 


The Bonds are further - 


Each proposal must set forth the annual serial maturities for the Bonds and the 
interest rate which the Bonds of each maturity are to bear, 
The Bonds will mature on February 1 of each 


which must comply 


1980. The 
six per cent (6%) and will be a multiple 


of one-eighth or one-tenth of one per centum. The Bonds of different maturities 
may bear different rates of interest but all Bonds of the same maturity will bear 
The annual maturities dnd the interest rates shall be 
such that the aggregate of the principal and interest of the Bonds due and payable 
in any year shall as nearly as practicable equal, but not exceed, $59,100. 
this computation for the year 1945, interest payable in that year shall include interest 
from August 1, 1944, with no allowance for accrued interest to be paid to the Authority 


(In making 


Each proposal shall offer to purchase all the Bonds at a price not less than 
par and accrued interest to the date of delivery. 


The Authcrity reserves the right to reject any and all proposals. 


The Bonds 


will be awarded to the bidder whose proposal results in the lowest interest cost to 
the Authority. The interest cost shall be determined by aggregating the annual interest 
requirements over the life of such Bonds and deducting therefrom the premium, 
if any, specified in the proposal. Each proposal shall be accompanied by a table 
showing (a) the years during which the Bonds mature, (b) the amount of Bonds 
maturing in each year, (c) the interest rate borne by the Bonds maturing in each 





| year, 4@) the semi-annual interest amount on each maturity, (e) the interest payable 
on each semi-annual interest payment date in each year and the total thereof, (f) the 


| aggregate of principal and interest payable in each year; and shall also state the net 


average annual interest rate to the Authority under the terms of the proposal expressed 
as a percentage -carried ont to four decimal! places. 


All proposals must be on the form of ._proposal prescribed by the Authority and 
must be accompanied by a certified check dvawn on, or a cashier's check of, a nationa! 
or state banking institution, the principal office of which is located in New York City, 
in the sum of $22,300 payable to New York City Housing Authority. 


The opinion of Hawkins, Delafield & Longfellow, bond counsel of the Authority, 
approving the validity of the Bonds will be delivered to the purchaser. without, charge. 


In‘ the opinion of said counsel the exemption from Federal income tayx.ief the 
interest on the Bonds is not free from doubt. Under date of October 30, 1939,, prior 
to and in connection with the issue of the bonds of the Authority to be nded 


by this issue, the Deputy Commissioner of Internal Revenue ruled that such bonds 
would be exempt. 


’ 
In the opinion of said counsel, interest on the Bonds, under existing. law, is 
exempt from New York State income tax. 


The official form of proposal and further information concerning the Bonds may 
be obtained from the Authority at its office. , . 


Dated: November 10, 1944. 


NEW YORK CITY HOUSING AUTHORITY 
By EDMOND B. BUTLER, Chairman. 


Post-War Appraisal of Railroad Securities 


Approximately two-thirds of the present record-breaking traffic 
handled by the railroads originates in the production of materials 
and supplies for the armed forces or lend-lease according to a survey 
of the railroad industry just completed by E. F. Hutton & Company 
and summarized in a booklet called “Post-War Appraisal of Railroad 





Securities.” 


This study concludes that even though the decline in 





rail tonnage from present levels® +> 


will be greatly cushioned by the 
accumulated deficiencies of con- 
sumer goods, nevertheless, high 
costs of labor, supplies and fuel 
will bring rail earnings to around 
the 1940 level at an early stage of 
the post-war conversion period. 
Notwithstanding the conserva- 
tive basis for post-war earnings 
projection, the survey states that 
many individual railroad secur- 
ities are currently priced lower 
than their normal intrinsic value 
based on estimated post-war 
earnings. A large number of such 
issues are found among the new 
fixed mortgage issues and the bet- 
ter grade of income bonds in the 
reorganization rail group. On the 
other hand, junior rail securities 
are selling at values more in line 
with present war-time earnings. 
The survey, therefore, concludes 
that the market for railroad se- 
curities generally must be ex- 








pected to undergo considerable 
adjustment to the expected post- 
war operating conditions and 
earnings for the industry. 


NY Attorneys To Speak 
At New School For | 
Social Research 


Percival A. Jackson, New York 
attorney, will speak on “Protect- 
ing the Minority Security Holder” 
at the New School for Social Re- 
search, 66 West 12th St., on 
Nov. 17, at 8:30 p. m., in the series 
“Ten Years of the SEC,” under the 
chairmanship of Rudolph =-L. 
Weissman. 


I. Bendiner will speak on “Tax- 
ation of Life Insurance and Pen- 
sion Trusts” on Tuesday, Nov. 21, 
at 8:30 p. m., in the weekly sym- 
posium on war-time taxes, of 
which Alex M. Hamburg is 





Chairman. Mr. Bendiner is an 
attorney and insurance consultant, 
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Peace By Force in An Uncivilized World 


(Continued from page 2130) 


The permanent members of the 
Security Council will include: the 
United States, Britain, Russia, 
China and in due course, France. 
In addition, the General Assembly 
is to elect six smaller powers to 
membership in the Security Coun- 
cil for a term of two years, three 
retiring each year who will not be 
immediately eligible for reelec- 
tion. 

The important question of vot- 
ing parity in the Security Council 
is still under consideration. The 
voting parity of the eleven powers 
is, in the opinion of most analysts, 
the heart of the whole matter. 


This upper body shall be organ- | 


ized so as to be able to function 
continuously and will be perma- 
nently located at the headquar- 
ters of the organization. 


Membership in the proposed 
organization shall be open to “all 
peace loving nations.” The organ- 
ization is to be called “The United 
Nations.” All the Powers con- 
nected with the organization shall 
be members of the General As- 
sembly. The numerical repre- 
sentation of each Power in the 
General Assembly is to be speci- 

“fied in the charter after a later 
conference, but each member 
Power shall have only one vote. 


The Purposes of “The United 
Nations” League 


The main purpose of the organ- 
ization is “to maintain. interna- 
tional peace and security; and to 
that end to take effective collec- 
tive measures for the prevention 
and removal of threats’ to the 
peace and the suppression of acts 
of aggression or other breaches of 
the peace, and to bring about by 
peaceful means adjustment or set- 
tlement of international disputes 
which may lead to a breach of the 
peace.” A second purpose is “to 
develop friendly relations among 
nations and to take other appro- 
priate measures to strengthen uni- 
versal peace.” This is followed by 
a third declaration “to achieve in- 
ternational cooperation in the 
solution of international eco- 
nomic; social and other humani- 
tarian problems,” and a fourth 
declaration “to afford a center for 
harmonizing the actions of nations 
in the. achievement of these com- 
mon ends.” 


How Will the Small Powers 
Regard Their Functions? 

It is a safe prediction to say 
that the Dumbarton plan will not 
. be received with unalloyed joy by 
the small nations, for it offers 
little more than the right of rep- 
resentation in the General Assem- 
bly, which is to meet in regular 
annual sessions and in such special 
sessions as occasion may require. 
Without question, the smaller na- 
tions, unless they are to be wax 
figures in the Dumbarton plan, 
will demand that more power be 
conferred upon the General As- 
sembly. a 

The functions and powers of the 
General Assembly are much like 
that of a debating society priv- 
ileged to debate a limited range 
of questions subject to the control 
of the Security Council. The Gen- 
eral Assembly will not be permit- 
ted to make any recommenda- 
tions, in many particulars, with- 
out an invitation from the Secur- 
ity Council to do so. 


The League of Nations vs. The 
United Nations League 


_ The new United Nations League 
differs from the League of Na- 
tions inasmuch as the latter or- 
ganization: (1) could not enforce 
its decisions (its chief defect); 


quired in both the Assembly and 
the Council on all important ques- 
tions: (3) members were not ob- 
ligated to submit disputes to the 
League of Nations, and (4) no 
maehinery existed for the crea- 
tion of new law or “peaceful 
changes.” 
League, however, has made pro- 


\ visions for the first three of these 
defects and provides for Regional 
‘agencies to deal with matters re- 
lating to the preservation of peace 
|suitable for regional action. There 
‘are also procedures for a military 
'staff committee as well as auxil- 
‘iary organizations: labor, eco- 
|nomics, finance, health, intellec- 
'tual cooperation and other similar 
| bodies. 

; So much for the principal for- 
|mulas. Let us put on our spec- 
tacles and carefully examine the 
fundamental principles of the 
Dumbarton Plan as they would 
affect our country. ; 


Werld Police Force 


First and foremost is the ques- 
tion of this country’s participa- 
tion in an international police 
force. Will the American people 
willingly leave it to the Security 
Council to send American troops 
into battle on the authority and 
initiative of the Security Council? 


Will U. S. Depend on Its Repre- 
sentative’s Sole Judgment to 
Declare War? 


Will the one member represent- 
ing the United States on the Se- 
curity Council be empowered to 
decide on his sole judgment for 
136 million Americans whether 
the armed strength of this coun- 
try should be used to suppress 
aggression anywhere in the world 
and thus plunge us into another 
war? 

Will Congress by Constitutional 
amendment abdicate its exclusive 
right to declare war or to 
decide whether or not American 
armed strength should be used 
at all to a solitary representative? 
Under our representative and 
democratic form of Government it 
is almost useless to suppose that 
we would place the power of de- 
termining war in the hands of any 
one individual appointee of the 
President. : 

Will the American people run 








the risk of having a representa- 
tive on the Security Council who 
may be a personal appointee of 
a self-willed President who may 
have little respect for Constitu- 
tional processes, and less for our 
cherished traditions, and who may 
labor under an obsession that he 
is justified in perpetuating him- 
self in office for four or more 
terms, or that he is indispensable 
in handling our country’s inter- 
national affairs? 


Do not forget that the Security 
Council (Chapter 8, Section A) 
is “empowered to investigate any 
dispute or any situation which 
may lead to international friction 


'...4in order to determine whether 


its continuance is likely to endan- 

ger the maintenance of interna- 

tional peace and security.” The 

words “any situation” are open to 

— interpretation and applica- 
on. 


Chiang Kai-shek and Communist 
Faction in China 


Now suppose, after World War 
II is concluded, that the. Com- 
munist faction in China will again 
resume their civil war against Gen. 
Chiang Kai-shek, would the Se- 
curity Council intervene to police 
China with the international 
armed forces?’ Would Communist 
Russia, one of the Big Five, be 
agreeable to the suppression of 
the Communist faction in China? 


Or would Provision 7 of Chap- 
ter 8, referring to “situations or 


which by international law are 
solely within the ‘domestic’ juris- 
diction of the state concerned,” 
apply to a civil war in China 
which would lead to serious con- 
sequences in Asia? The writer 
does not think so because Britain 
and France and Russia have too 
much at stake in the Far East to 
consider a civil war in China to 
be a “domestic” matter. 





The United Nations | 


If India and Eeypt Rebel Against 
British Control 


| Or let us presuppose that the 


disputes arising out of matters tary 





people of India rise up in rebel- 
lion against the British Govern- 
ment, or say the natives of Egypt 
rebel against Great. Britain’s con- 
trol, would the new League then 
proceed to investigate these dis- | 
putes? Would the Security Coun- 
cil send its international police 
force into those countries to sup- 
press the rebellious armies of In- 
dia and Egypt? Or what is more 
likely to happen, would not Brit- 
ain invoke the “domestic” clause 
and tell the new League to lay 
off and mind its own business? 

These hypothetical questions 
are posed here to help appraise 
the workability of any world 
peace organization. 


Veto on Decisions of Security 
Council 

Again it has been stated that 
Russia (the conqueror of Finland, 
Estonia, Lithuania, Latvia, Poland 
and Romania) held out during the 
Dumbarton Oaks conference for 
the right to exercise a veto on the 
decisions of the Security Council, 
a question full of TNT which has 
been left open for future settle- 
ment. 

If anyone of. the Big Powers 
has the right to exercise a free 
veto on the Security Council’s de- 
cisions, the new League of Na- 
tions will become in fact a nega- 
tive affirmation and an empty 
shell as far as its main peace ob- 
jectives are concerned. In other 
words, the veto would conveni- 
ently enable Russia, Britain, and 
France to draw a circle around 
any political or diplomatic ques- 
tion affecting their -conquered 
possessions or their own national 
interests. 


Public Should Demand Verbatim 
Report of Conference Pro- 
ceedings 

It is high time that the people 
of the various Powers represented 
at the Dumbarton Conference 
should be permitted to read a ver- 
batim report of the discussions 
both in the main meetings and the 
committees. This “white paper’ 
should be made public at once. 


Super-Force Organization Needed 
to Control Great Powers 


Perhaps it is almost axiomatic 
to say that it is not the small na- 
tions that need a world peace or- 
ganization to keep them from 
starting World Wars, for it was 
the Big Powers which fell out 
with each other and have been 
directly responsible for the World 
Wars. 

With all respect to the me- 
chanics which the Dumbarton Oaks 
Conference proposes for an inter- 
national organization to prevent 
war, it is too bad that there is not 
a Super-Force organization in 
this world to prevent the Imperi- 
alistic Powers (Germany, Italy, 
Japan, Britain, France and Rus- 
sia) from committing acts of ag- 
gression against each other, be- 
cause it has been the Big Powers, 
not the small powers, which have 
been the guilty parties. 


In the writer’s opinion, a dozen 
peace leagues would not have kept 
those nations from warring against 
each other as might have been 
proven in 1914-18 and 1939-1944 
and on other occasions, for there 
can be no guarantee of peace with 
such warlike nations as Germany 
and Japan, either in or out of any 
proposed peace organization. 

Major George Fielding Eliot in 
reennspiy to the three great mili- 

and industrial powers in the 
Dumbarton Conference (Britain, 
Russia and the United States) re- 
cently made this interesting ob- 
servation: 


“We should get out of our 
minds the idea that the inter- 
national security organization 
considered at Dumbarton Oaks 
was intended to restrain any one 
of these powers (Britain, Rus-ia 
and the United States) by the 
concerted force of the other two. 
If these powers cannot agree, 
then there will be no oreaniza- 





tion—or, if one is formed, it will 


break up. If it comes te a point 
where one cf these powers has 
to be restrained by the force of 
others, then we have another 
World War, and that is that.” 


The Consent of the Geverned 


The father of the first League 
of Nations, Woodrow Wilson, in 
an address to the Senate Jan. 22, 
1917, stated: “And there is a 
deeper thing involved than even 
equality of right among organ- 
ized nations. No peace can last 
or ought to last which does not 
recognize and accept the principle 
that governments derive all their 
just powers from the consent of 
the governed, and that no right 
anywhere exists to hand people 
about from sovereignty to sover- 
eignty as if they were property.” 


President Wilson continued: “i 
take it for granted for instance, 
if I may venture upon a single 
example, that statesmen every- 
where are agreed that there should 
be a united, independent and 
autonomous Poland, and_ that 
henceforth inviolable security of 
life, of worship, and of industrial 
and social development should be 
guaranteed to all peoples who 
have lived hitherto under the 
power of governments devoted to 
a faith and purpose hostile to their 
own.” 

Peace by Force 

If one analyzes the world 
situation correctly, the conclusion 
is evident that the imperialistic 
nations of the world; judged by 
their past history, are sorely lack- 
ing in moral principle to provide 
the character necessary for a 
League of Nations that would 
strive to maintain permanent 
peace. edn: 

Under the aegis of the Dumbar- 
ton Plan it does not require much 
prescience to see that the three 
Big Powers (Britain; Russia and 
France) our partners in the Secur- 
ity Council; ‘are likely to boss the 
small nations and the whole of 
creation for their own = selfish 
aggrandisement every time they 
get the chance. 


Will Dumbarton Plan Succeed? 


In the final analysis the Dum- 
barton plan for a new League of 
Nations can best be compared to 
a world in which an international 
organization of the three strongest 
military and industrial powers 
plan to enforce “Peace by Force.” 
People who are familiar with the 
historic record of the past century 
know unequivocally that “Peace 
by Force” in an uncivilized world, 
lacking .in moral and spiritual 
values, can not succeed whether 
it is administered by a League of 
Nations or any other international 
agency. 

Raymond L. Wise, publicist and 
attorney, has. succinctly stated that 
“if the new organization (United 
Nations League) is to play power 
politics as a vigilante committee 
rather than act under a rule of 
world law which it is trusted to 
create, amplify and enforce,— 
World War HI is. in the making.” 
In his opinion, “Dumbarton Oaks 
has fallen short of the creation of 
a world. state, but is one step’ on 
that path.” 3 

“The Tablet,’. influential Cath- 
olic weekly, in its editorial com- 
ments on President Roosevelt’s 
estimate of the Dumbarton Oaks 
plan as the ‘very practical ex- 
pression of a common purpose on 
the part of four great nations” and 
President Roosevelt's earlier state~ 


ment in which he referred to it) 


as “the keystone of the ‘arch’ of 
security and peace,’ advanced the 
following conclusions: “A study of 
the Dumbarton Orks plan reveals 
no basis. for such pwaise.... 
Granting, whatever good points 
the Dumberton Oaks proposals 
may be credited with, it must be 


‘coneeded that ever as machinery 


the entire program, as it stands 
here and now, is useless. . 
is the duty of the Administration, 
as the servant of the people. to 
preserve the nation from a false 


« « It}: 


‘peace which bears promise of 
inothing but more and worse wars.” 


; 
| Atlantic Charter and KelHlogg- 
Briand Pact 


If the words in international 
agreements mean anything to 
Russia, Britain, Germany, . Italy 
and Japan (ultimate members of 
the new League), the Kellogg- 
Briand pact of 1928. renouncing 
war “as an instrument of national 
policy” and also the tenets of the 
Atlantic Charter .should be in- 
corporated in the Constitution of 
the new United Nations League. 


A Plea for the Rights of Small 
Nations 


The United States has not for- 
gotten that it was a small, weak 
nation in early Colonial times, nor 
has the United ‘States forgotten 
1776 and 1812 when we had to 
fight for our independence and 
freedom against the strongest 
power in the world. 

For this and other reasons, the 
United States is and will always 
be “committed to the rights of 
peoples of the world, both small 
and great, to determine their own 
form of government and their own 
action.’’* 

In what manner, may we ask, 
will the Dumbarton Plan benefit 
the small independent nations and 
the nations which are the con- 
quered possessions of Britain, 
France, Russia, Netherlands, Port- 
ugal and Belgium? 

Will the Dumbarton Plan guar- 
antee the autonomy of the small 
nations when the Big Powers boss 
the Universe through the Security 
Council? 


Referendums and Self-Deter- 
mination 


Would these Big Powers permit 
the nations subject to their con- 
trol to hold national referendums 
to determine whether they wish 
to continue or withdraw from the 
jurisdiction of these Powers? 

In the peace settlements at the 
end of the war, the small nations 
in. Europe and other parts of the 
world should certainly be given 
the right. of. self-determination, 
they should be free to exist alone 
or to join with other countries. if 
they so desire. 

It is almost a self-evident truth 
that Great Britain, France, " 
many, Italy, Russia, Belgium, 
Portugal, The Netherlands, etc., 
will not of themselves free their 
possessions as we have in the case 
of. Cuba (a liberation) and the 
Philippines, and -as we may in the 
course of time, grant independence 
to Hawaii and Puerto Rico if those 
countries choose-to- go it alone. . 


The Case of Poland 

Mark Sullivan, eminent student 
and writer of political history, in 
his “Herald Tribune”. article of 
Oct. 6, correctly. summarizes one 
detail of many disturbing elements 
in the European situation: “Rus- 
sia’s course toward Poland gives 
rise to the feeling that. she in- 
tends to do with Poland what she 
wishes, to take as much of Po- 
land’s territory as she wants, to 
impose upon Poland such boun- 
daries as she determines, to let 
Poland have as much indepen- 
dence as. suits Russia, to let Po- 
land have such government as 
Russia considers ry. 
this is Russia’s intention, it is con- 
trary to what President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister Churchill laid 
down in the Atlantic Charter as 
their policy about small nations. 
And if Russia is following . this 
course, or any: other, of its own 
choice without regard to any dif- 
ferent course that may be wished 
by the United States and Britain, 
then- Russia is not. abiding by. the 
cooperation supposed to exist for 


*“Fighting for Peace,’ by the 
late Dr. Henry Van Dvke, Ambas- 
,sador to the Netherlands in the 
first World War. P 
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the conduct of. the war and for 
the peace settlement following.” 

The reason for citing Poland at 
such length is because Britain and 
the United States are not likely 
to willingly sanction the partition- 
ing of Poland as suits Russia’s 
sweet will. That Russia will also 
“disn up” the other countries on 
her western border is well known 
and illustrates how difficult it 
will be for our country at least, 
to support a world peace organi- 
zation which countenances. the 
self-aggrandizement of the Big 
Powers. 


Great Britain Consents to Japan’s 
War of Conquest in China 


What faith can we have in the 
morality of these powers when 
we see Great Britain in the very 
year (1939) that Germany plunged 
the world into another senseless 
struggle, giving. Japan carte 
blanche to pursue her war of con- 
quest in China as follows: “The 
Japanese forces in China have 
special requirements for the pur- 
pose of safeguarding their own 
security and His Brittanic Ma- 
jesty s government have no inten- 
tion of countenancing any act 
prejudicial to the attainment of 
that object.” 


Germany and Russia Sign Non- 
Aggression Pact 


Again, after hostilities com- 
menced in Europe, Germany 
signed a solemn pact with Russia, 
August, 1939, agreeing not to war 
upon each other, yet after an 
interval of two years (summer of 
1941) Germany attacked Russia. 
These things do not exaggerate 
the moral depths to which these 
nations have fallen. 


The Curse of Secret Diplomacy, 
—Can We Trust the Big Powers? 
. George E. Sokolsky, gifted 
writer of “These Days” in the New 
York “Sun,” has brought to light 
the following astounding inter- 
national incident: 


“Let us take a leaf out of the 

past. In 1917, before this coun- 
try entered World War I—pre- 
cisely on Feb. 16, 1917—the 
British Government addressed 
a note to the Japanese Govern- 
ment which contained the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 
_ “is Majesty’s Government 
accedes with pleasure to the re- 
quest of the Japanese Govern- 
ment for an assurance that they 
will support Japan’s claims in 
regard to the disposal of Ger- 
many’s rights in Shantung and 
‘possessions in islands north of 
‘the equator on the occasion of 
‘the peace conference, it being 
understood that the Japanese 
‘Government will, in the even- 
‘tual peace settlement, treat in 
‘the same spirit Great Britain’s 
claims to German islands south 
of the equator.’ 

“This is the formula of the 
secret treaty by which China, 
soon to be an ally in the war, 
‘was to be robbed of essential 
territory. The Japanese, of 
‘course, agreed to support ‘in 
the same spirit the claims’ which 
‘the British would put forward 
at the Peace Conference. The 
French and Russians concurred 
in this proposal, each stipulat- 
ing schemes of their own and 

_the Halians said that they ‘had 
no objection regarding the mat- 
ter.’ ‘ 
- “The people of the United 
States knew nothing about these 
secret treaties when this coun- 
try entered the war. The peo- 
ple of the United States knew 
nothing about this when they 
fought and won that war. Pres- 
ident Wilson knew nothing 
about them. Secretary of State 
Robert Lansing knew nothing 
about them. Let me quote from 
the Senate hearings: 

“‘Senater Borah: When did 
you first learn of that agree- 


ment? 
“ ‘Secretary Lansing: Early 


im February, 1919.’ 


Parliamentary. debates in the 
House of Commons on March 4, 
1918. (Reading): 


“Mir. King asked the Seere- 
tary of Foreign Affairs whether 
there had been communicated 
to President Wilson copies of 
all treaties, whether secret or 
public, and memoranda of all 
other agreements and undertak- 
ings to which this country has 
become a party since Aug. 4, 
1914; and if not, whether copies 
of all such documents will be 
handed to the American Ambas- 
sador in Lendon.’ 


“‘Mr. Balfour: The honor- 
able member may rest assured 
that 
fully informed by the Allies.’ 


“That statement was made 
on March 4, 1918, and was 
then untrue, as Senator Borah 
brought out in questioning Sec- 
retary of State Lansing.” 


A Bloodless Revolution 


Dispatches from Moscow to the 
New York newspapers report the 
Russian Vice-Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs 
Said of Iran of being disloyal and 
unfriendly to the Soviet Union for 
blocking oil concessions to Russia 
in Northern Iran (formerly Per- 
sia). The London “Observer” on 
Oct. 28 stated that “the present 
government of Iran was in danger 
of being overrun under pressure 
of Moscow because of its refusal 
to grant oil concessions to Russia, 
Great Britain and the United 


The opposition inside of Iran was 
being conducted by a “freedom 
front” which “The Observer” de- 
clared has been formed largely 
under Russian auspices. 


It is said that demonstrations 
demanding reinstatement of Pre- 
mier Said’s government and a 
change of Iranian policy brought 
out 20,000 marchers at Teheran. In 
his defense Premier Said, in a 
statement issued Oct. 19, an- 
nounced his Government’s deci- 
sion to postpone granting the oii 
concessions to the three powers 
until after the war; adding that the 
action was taken because of the 
objection of the Iranian Parlia- 
ment and that “the petroleum 


downfall of the preceding govern- 
ment.” On Nov. 9, the fall of Pre- 
mier Said’s government was an- 
nounced by Teheran radio. 


This deplorable incident, if true 
in any or all particulars, is an- 
other case of the Big Powers’ 
treatment of the smaller powers 


a government through a “blood- 
less revolution” which will not 
create a favorable world opinion 
for the -new United Nations 
League. The incident, if true, is 
a. violation of the sovereign rights 
of a small nation. No big power 
would for a moment tolerate such 
interference with the acts of its 
government by any other power, 
big or small. In the course of its 
history, Persia (now Iran) has 
fought three wars with Russia and 
one with Great Britain. 


The Cold Facts Regarding 
Europe’s Future 


Looking at world events objec- 
tively during the past half cen- 
tury, it is the belief of the writer 
that our country’s interests will 
best be served by leaving the set- 
tlement of European problems to 
Europe or we will become en- 
meshed in future wars. That does 
not mean that we should not col- 
laborate in a sensible world move- 
ment to formulate practical ways 
and means to preserve peace. It 
does not mean that we should 
yield anv of our sovereign pow- 
ers or Constitutional rights. It 
does mean, however, that we must 
not enter into any world com- 
mitments that do not leave our 
country free to determine future 
international .relations with each 
country on its merits by and with 
the concurrence of our Congress. 
In a word, it dees mean that we 


President Wilson is kept | 


accusing Premier! 


States for the duration of the war.”’ | 


question had been the cause of the | 


The world is in a’state of evo- 
| lution and is undergoing a social 
revolution. It is possible, too, that 
Germany, prolific and virile, may 
fight in the future to dominate 
'Continental Europe against the 
coming menace of Russian com- 
|munism. We may even see Brit- 
‘ain, France and the United States 
| fighting on Germany’s side against 
Soviet Russia in the next quarter 
of a century. Strange things are 
| happening. We must be prepared, 
land, it is quite apropos to repeat 
the Latin quotation, “Si vis pacem, 
|para bellum” (If you wish peace, 
|prepare for war), as good, solid 
| American policy to follow in our 
i!future international relations. 

It goes without saying, that 


| 


| Britain will not sit idly by if Ger- 
| many threatens again to dominate 
| Europe, nor will she let her ally 
jof other days, France, run the 
| show, and Russia—never. And 
| Russia would contest Germany’s 
;}or Britain’s claims to dominate 
| Europe and the Far East. 

Walter Lippmann, in his recently 
published book, “United States 
'War Aims,” advances the opinion 
that “the way to lasting peace is 
not through a League of Nations, 
a World Court, or any such at- 
tempt at global federation with 
or without an international po- 
lice.” Mr. Lippman believes that 
only through Regional Associa- 
tions of Nations is there any hope. 
He regards Woodrow Wilson’s 
former attempt to form a real 
“League of Nations” as a childish 
idea of America’s naive era. 


Roosevelt’s Proneuncements Re- 
garding Participation in League 


As a further elucidation of the 
subject, it is interesting to study 
the isolation pronouncements 
which President Franklin D. 
j Reoneveit has made in the course 
of his administration, viz: 

On Dee. 28, 1933, President 
Roosevelt said of the League of 
Nations: “We are not members 
and we do not contemplate mem- 
bership.” (1933 Public Papers 
547.) 

On Jan. 3, 1934, he said: “I-have 
made it clear that the United 
States cannot take part in the po- 
litical arrangements in Europe. ...”’ 
(1934 Public Papers 8.) 


| On Oct. 2, 1935, he said: “... De- 

spite what happens to continents 
overseas, the United States of 
America shall and must... . re- 
main unentangled and free.” (1935 
Public Papers 410.) 


On Aug. 14, 1933, he said: “Both 





| sides agree that this nation should 


at all times avoid entangling alli- 


in bringing about the downfall of; ances or involvements with other 


, 


nations .. 


The Long Term Prospect for Peace 


The writer is for any world or- 
ganization which will promote 
peace or peaceful conditions for 
one year, ten years, one hundred 
years or 1,000 years, but, taking a 
long-term view, it is impossible to 
see permanent peace or the end of 
wars in this uncivilized world, in 
prospect. War is as stupid and 
savage as any punishment, curse 
or instrument that Man could de- 
vise or impose upon humanity and 
its suspension for even a decade 
or for a few succeeding decades is 
a blessing which all mankind 
should strive for. 

In the light of history, present 
conditions and future possibilities 
and the low state of international 
morality, it is almost childish to 
believe that the great imperialistic 
powers either possess a sincerity 
to fulfill their treaty obligations 
or that they have the moral char- 
acter “to do unto others as they 
would we should do unto them.” 
The day for illusions and fables 
is past. 

President Woodrow Wilson ex- 
pressed our peace purposes with 
prophetic understanding to the 
people of the United States in a 
note to His Holiness the Pope, on 
Aug. 27, 1917: 

“Punitive damages, the dismem- 
berment of empires, the establish- 
ment of selfish and exclusive eco- 





should not “gang up” with the Big 





“And this: 
“I desire to read a state- 
ment which appeared in the 


Powers in power politics and bal- 
ance-of-power movements. 


nomic leagues, we deem inexpedi- 
ent, and im the end worse than 
futile, no proper base for a peace 


Final Sessions of 78th 


Nov. 14 for its final six weeks’ 


and Vice-President Wallace bang 


days of this Congress. According 
to the same advices Republicans 
in Congress voiced support for the 
No. 1 goal set by President 
Roosevelt—to win the war quickly 
and get the boys back home. 

Senator Kenneth S. Wherry, 
Republican party’s Senate whip, 
told reporters that “if there is any 
mandate in the election it is that 
President Roosevelt get this war 
over quickly and bring the boys 
back.” 

“T feel that that is a non-parti- 
san objective,” he added. “I, for 
one, wil! continue to support the 
President on all military meas- 
ures. 

“The next mandate is one on 
domestic policy. The President 
talked of gearing private enter- 
prise to provide 60,000,000 post- 
war jobs. I’m certainly for pri- 
vate enterprise accomplishing this 
task. The country doesn’t want 
a dole or a WPA.” 


Senator George D. Aiken, back 
from his own reelection victory 





of any kind, least of all for an 
enduring peace that must be based 
upon justice and fairness and the 
common rights of mankind.” 


Kind of Peace to Offer Germany 
and Japan 

To obtain a desirable, lasting 
peace we believe the statesman- 
ship of this country, Britain and 
Russia must be farsighted and 
catholic minded enough to offer 
the worid a magnanimous and pa- 
cific peace, for the greatest good 
and for the greatest number of 
nations—-a generous peace that 
will remove the causes that have 
led the great powers of Europe to 
propagate wars for ruthless na- 
tional, territorial and racial ag- 
grandisement. 


In the Name of Humanity and 
Good Sportsmanship 


Americans hate war with every 
fibre of their being, and if the 
forthcoming peace with Germany, 
Japan and Italy is to mean any- 
thing to humanity, we should lift 
heaven and earth to get our Allies 
and the Axis countries to sol- 
emnly pledge themselves to abso- 
lutely outlaw robots, submarines, 
indiscriminate airplane bombing 
of cities and other populated cen- 
ters, poisonous gas and chemicals, 
and also the coming use of germs 
in warfare. Airplanes should 
properly be permitted for army 
and naval scouting but not for 
bombing of noncombatant men, 
women and children in civilian 
centers of population. 


If such humane reforms are in- 
stituted and kept by the 63 or 
more sovereign nations, this old 
world of ours will have indeed 
moved a little nearer to the 
Christ-like ideal of “Peace on 
Earth, Geod Will Toward All 
Mankind.” ‘ 

With millions of our fellow me 

and women throughout the world, 
the writer prays to God that we 
may soon see the end of Man’s 
inhumanity to Man. 


[The CHRONICLE invites com- 
ments on the views expressed by 
Mr.. Wilson, or on any related 
phases of the. subject under dis- 
cussion. Comments should be ad- 
dressed to Editor, Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle, 25 Spruce 
Street, New York.] 


Note—The writer is especially 
indebted to the publishers of The 
Commercia] and Financial Chron- 
icle for the use of the back vol- 
umes of the paper and its records 








for confirmation of many of the 
factual details used in the above 
article. 





Congress Resumed; 


President Asks For $400,000,000 Funds 


Cengress, which had adjourned on Sept. 14, reassembled on 


session prior to the new session, 


which will convene in January. Fewer than half the members were 
on hand, however, said the Associated Press, when Speaker Rayburn 


ed their gavels at noon. Leaders 


leaned to the view that it was useless to undertake more than a brief 
legislative program in the dying@— 





in Vermont, told reporters that 
he thought Republican defeats 
elsewhere emphasized, the need 
for a more liberal Republican cor- 
gressional policy. 

“T think that the best thing the 
‘Republicans can do is get behind 
proposals for the development of 
natural resources, and the mainte- 
nance of the earning power of the 
workers and the purchasing power 
of the country,” he said. 

“We must have an expanding 
| world trade and reasonable agree- 
ments between nations, and avoid 
drastic tax reductions that would 
leave nothing to apply on the out- 
standing national debt.” 

From Nov. 13 Washington ad- 
vices (Associated Press) we take 
the following: 

Joseph Martin Jr. of Massachu- 
setts, House Republican leader, 
told newspaper men he knew of 
no planned opposition to pro- 
longation of the powers—includ- 
ing the authority for priorities— 
which under present legislation 
expire Dec. 31. 

It will clear the stage for mo- 
mentous war and peace debates in 
the new Congress, with a stronger 
Democratic flavor, which meets 
Jan. 3. In this Congress the Dem- 
ocrats will have a plurality of at 
least 50 members in the House. 

However, in addition to exten- 
sion of the war powers, these im- 
portant questions confront the old 
Congress: 

1. A decision whether to 
“freeze” the social security tax at 
its present 1% rate. Unless 
stopped by Congress, the payroll 
tax automatically rises to 2% each 
on employer and employee Jan.:1. 
A sizzling fight is expected on this 
“freeze.” 

2. Whether to extend the stat- 
| ute of limitations governing prose- 

cutions or courts martial that may. 
grow out of the Japanese attack 
on Pearl Harbor. This might af- 
ford opportunity for some blasts 
at the Administration—an after- 
math of the political campaigns. 

3. Bills providing for a post-war 
highway program involving : ex- 
penditure of around $1,500,000,000 
of Federal funds. 

4. Resurrection of the Federal 
crop insurance program, funds for - 
which Congress has refused. Both 
major parties sanctioned crop in- 
surance in their platforms. 

5. Disposition of the House-ap- 
proved flood control and rivers 
and harbors improvements 
measure. 

6. Action on a proposal to re- 
vive the bituminous coal law, 
which Congress refused to extend 
earlier this year. This Act sets up 
machinery intended to prevent 
ruinous competition in the soft 
eoal industry. 

Mr. Martin said he believed the 
old Congress could complete its 
labors by Dec. 10. 

With the reopening of Congress. 
President Roosevelt. askéd it to 
fadd approximately $400,000,000 to 
‘funds previously appropriated for 
more than a score of Federal 
agencies. 

The total includes $339,112,455. 
for the Navy Department, the 
bulk of which was for the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks. There was 
no detail on how the funds would 
be used. % EIR EE Sos 

Other items included $13,990,900 
for the Treasury Department; 
$10,010,000 for the Army; $15,- 
000,000 for the Federal Works 











Agency; $11,036,682 for the In- 
terior Department, and $7,401,000 
for the National Advisory Com- 
| mittee for Aeronautics. 
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Investment of U. S. Capital Abroad 


(Continued from page 2147) 
ground that we may be creating 
commercial rivals. : 

This is not in fact the signifi- 
eant question that we face in 
aiding industrial diversification 


abroad. This is the question of | 


what type of world we should be 
helping to bring into existence. 
On that great subject I can ven- 
ture only a few unanswered, and 
perhaps unanswerable queries. 
Would a world in which many or 
most countries have a wide range 
of manufactures be one in which 
the goal of national self-suffi- 
ciency be even more ardently 
pursued? Would it be one in 
which export competition became 
more universal and bitter? Would 
it be one.in which aggression be- 
came easier—or harder—to con- 
trol through concerted interna- 
tional action? Would it be one 
in which competitive armament 
became more widespread? Would, 
in short, the world-wide spread 
of industrialization made possible 
by our capital prove in the end 
tio be a unifying tie or a divisive 
force between nations? 
Traditionally, foreign invest- 
ynent has been regarded as a uni- 
fying tie, and it has so proven 
itself in many instances. For ex- 
ample, the movement of capital 
Played a most important part in 
holding together the economic and 
political destinies of the elements 
of the British Commonwealth. It 
nurtured significant relationships 
between the United States and 
Great Britain during the 19th 
century which helped to dim out 
memories of earlier battles. Dur- 
ing the past few decades it has 
created close new ties between 
the United States and Canada 
which, I believe, have strength- 
ened the impulse towards eco- 
nomic and poltical cooperation. 
Despite the criticism and contro- 
versy that have marred certain of 
our foreign investments in Latin 


America, they have on the whole | 


contributed towards the creation 
of a sense of common interest 
between ourselves and the other 
American Republics. 

These instances indicate that 
foreign investment can enlarge 
international trade and stimulate 
international political cooperation 
when these are the firm wish and 
intention of the participants. 

But will it prove itself true in 
a world where the lending and 
borrowing may be conducted 
mainly by governments, where 
many nations already have a 
strong inner impulse towards self- 
sufficiency, and where calcula- 
tions of military power may be 
restiessly active? The answer will 


only be gradually revealed by ex- | 


perience. 
Vv. 


Limitations on Foreign Investment 


Are there any simple rules by | 


determine the 
we might 


which we may 
amounts of capital 
wisely send abroad” 

Our willingness to supply capi- 
tal to other countries cannot be, 
without limit, governed by their 
needs. These will be far beyond 
eur power to satisfy. We cannot, 
€ven from the full flow of our 
own working effort, permanently 
undertake to supply the means of 

-@ecently feeding, clothing, or 
housing the Hundreds of millions 
in the world that live in misery; 
we cannot provide the _ instru- 
ments to repair quickly all the 
damage the war has done; we can- 
not stake all countries in the 
world with the instruments of ma- 
chine production. In short, we 
cannot be a visionary God. 

But even the amounts we could 
provide without serious depriva- 
tion may far exceed the ability 
particularly of the needier recip- 
ijents to make any ordinary finan- 
cial compensation. It is impos- 
sible to forecast what amount of 
dollar indebtedness any individual 
country, or the world taken to- 
gether, may in the post-war future 


be able to carry and discharge 
|without excessive strain. That 
lwill be decisively affected - by 
|many matters, some of which will 
|be within our control and some 
| outside of it. 

Some broad indications may be 
given as to the dimensions of the 
problem. Suppose, as a conse- 
|quenee of the renewed movement 
.of American capital abroad, the 
‘sum total of American investment 
of a type on which ordinary terms 
|of repayment applied should be 
| built up from its present net of 
|10 billions on long-term to, say, 
|25 billions. This would require 
bee interest and earnings remit- 
tances to us of, say, a billion dol- 
| lars, and the annual repayment 
|or amortization of, say, half that 
amount. Foreign countries would 
in some way or other have to 
acquire each year a billion and a 
half dollars beyond what they 
needed to meet other needs. In 
contrast there stands the annual 
average excess of American mer- 
chandise exports for the years 
1935-38 of nearly half a_ billion 
dollars; and this would have been 
much greater if foreign countries 
had not repressed purchases from 
the United States by every known 
restrictive device. The amounts 
of dollars required would repre- 
sent about 20% of the total flow 
of dollars that the United States 
made available to foreigners in all 
forms (including loans) in 1929. 

But computations such as this, 
in terms of grand totals, obscure 
the fact that there will be great 
differences in the relative power 
of individual countries to repay. 
Were we to limit our investment 
by calculations of an assured re- 
payment it would fail to respond 
to some of the needs that should, 
in the interest of both economic 
and political order, command at- 
tention, or to grasp some of the 
'situations in which the provision 





'of capital promises the greatest 
/ultimate benefit. Calculations of 
repayment, while important, 
| therefore cannot be conclusive in 
| determining the amount we might 
| wisely lend abroad; and it seems 
|clear that we must be prepared 
'to stretch the terms of some of 
‘our investment outside of ordi- 
nary financial sehedules, to ex- 
tend aid in some directions with- 


|out requiring usual terms of com- 


pensation. Peace will need some 
form of generosity as well as war; 
but it can only justify itself if na- 
tions remain as firmly linked in 
their peace-time purposes as they 
are in the conduct of the war. 


It is sometimes suggested that 
our foreign investment program 
should be guided by computations 
of the volume of trade that will 
be required to maintain a satis- 
factory rate of employment of 
productive resources within the 
United States. In technical cir- 


'cles, this proposal is usually es- 
teemed as a means of putting to 


use idle savings which bring un- 
employment in their trail; while 
in business circles it usually 
emerges as a means for maintain- 


by avoiding serious dislocations of 
economic activity, unemployment, 
and any necessity of realigning 
our productive activity. In both 
forms it involves the conclusion 
that we must transfer to foreign 
countries—more or less regardless 
of their deserts and power of re- 
payment—a fraction of our na- 
tional productivity because we 
cannot find a satisfactory way of 
turning it to our own use. 


A policy primarily governed by 
our own failure properly to ad- 
just our own economy would run 
amuck, and result in recrimina- 
tion between ourselves and other 
countries. We would deceive our- 
selves for a short period that our 
advances were loans or invest- 
ments: but in foreign eves they 
would resembie those loans which 
‘financial salesmen pressed: upon 





them in the twenties. The basis 
of international obligation would 
be debauched. The policy would 
be apt to end in failure and force 
difficult adjustments upon us that 
it would have been wiser to at- 
tempt earlier. Our productive ac- 
tivity should be so aligned as to 
bring it into conformity with 
whatever measure of trade inter- 
change proves possible without 
permanent great subsidies. 

This judgment should be soft- 
ened and qualified in its applica- 
tion during the next few years— 
because of the immense size of the 
adjustments we face, particularly 
in certain export industries. Dur- 
ing that period we would be jus- 
tified to extend our foreign in- 
vestment somewhat. further than 
other grounds would justify. 

But any program for doing so 
encounters a difficult timing prob- 
lem. Effective foreign demand 
(supported by accumulations of 
gold and dollars) will sustain 
American export trade during the 
first two post-war years at an ex- 
tremely high level, which, in the 
absence of continued great sub- 
sidy is certain to decline later. 
Such was the train of events at 
the end of the last war. It would 
be wise to avoid accentuation of 
the decline by our investment 
policy. This will be difficult be- 
cause the most urgent foreign de- 
mands for aid will concentrate in 
the first post-war years. However, 
we should try to defer long-term 
investment operations inspired by 
the wish for economic develop- 
ment until the period of flush ex- 
port demand has passed. 

Thus, it does not seem possible 
to formulate any inflexible and 
unvarying rule as~ regards the 





ing exports at high levels, there- | 


dimensions of American foreign 
Pebresrce yee Judgment will have 
| to travel with events. The moving 
'mind will have simultaneously to 
appraise the external need for our 
capital, our own. economic condi- 
tion, the prospects of repayment, 
the state of trade, and above ali 
else, the international political 
behavior of nations. And in this 
task, alas, the indications given by 
statistics will often resemble glints 
in the interior of a crystal ball. 


VL 


Gevernment Regulation of For- 
eign Investment 

The foregoing analysis implic- 
itly suggests that any adequate 
foreign investment program would 
largely draw upon public funds or 
be aided by government subsidy 
or guarantee. That is correct. 

There will be some _ govern- 
ments, such as those of Western 
Europe, the British Common- 
wealth and the stronger Latin 
American republics, whose bonds 
private American investment may 
again be ready to purchase. There 
will be some other foreign gov- 
ernments, such as that of the 
USSR, whose _ basics economic 
strength will also attract large- 
scale credits from American 
manufacturers; and some private 
foreign borrowers will be in the 
same position. 

American © business enterprise 
will on its own undertake further 
extensions of their activity in for- 
eign lands. They will create new 
branch factories, and pioneer 
abroad in fields in which they 
hold a large measure of clear mas- 
tery — as in airplane manufac- 
ture, electronics, certain branches 
of chemistry and electrical equip- 
ment. There will also be further 
extensions of American company 
investment in the natural re- 
sources of other countries for 
which demand is growing, such 
as petroleum. . 

Taken together, these types of 
investment may reach a consider- 
able total over the next few years. 
But they will be highly selective, 
avoiding the more disturbed coun- 
tries and those inclined to the 
socialization or nationalization of 





eronomic life. The task of pro- 
viding capital to those countries 


most destroyed by war—countries | have to pass upon the terms of 
whose budget situation may be in; the venture and retain a right to 


|disorder and economic prospects | watch over the policies pursued 


dubious, or those inclined exten- | by the private investor. This prac- 
sively to regulate or burden pri-| tice has already been successfully 
vate economic enterprise and/ developed by the Export-Import 
ownership—cannot and will not be | Bank; sometimes private interests 
assumed by private capital. If it) have negotiated the business and 
is confronted at all it will be out| the Export-Import Bank merely 


of the public purse. provided a guarantee for compen- 
sation; in other instances the Ex- 
port-Import Bank itself developed 
the .investment operation and 
called upon private capital to pro- 
vide the funds. 


vil. 


Internationalism of Foreign 
Investment 


There is an emergent view that 
countries should join together in 
their foreign financial ventures 
and convert them into an inter- 
national activity. It is pointed 
out that all nations have a tie of 
common interest in the relief of 
economic distress, the expansion 


Furthermore, many foreign gov- 
ernments are formulating their | 
plans for the procurement of dol- 
lars either by borrowing from 
some agency of the American Gov- 
ernment or securing its guarantee | 
for repayment of the notes and | 
securities they issue. They will | 
seek, as far as they can, to avoid | 
the acceptance of any financial 
obligation of an ordinary or fixed 
character towards American pri- 
vate investors. They hope thereby, 
first, to secure less onerous terms; 
second, to maintain’ direction or 
control of significant economic 
developments within their terri- 
tories by acting as the funnel 
through which foreign capital will 
pass; third, to maintain more ef- 
ficient barriers against the inde- 
pendent undertakings of private 
foreign capital. 

These trends will circumscribe 
the field wherein private capital 
will find it possible to operate 
satisfactorily without some form 
of support, insurance or guaran- 
tee by the American Government. 

Several new and difficult prob- 
lems of relationship between pri- 
vate and public investment activ- 
ity will arise out of this situation. 

It would be desirable that the 
Government abstain from making 
loans or advances that private in- 
terests are prepared to make on 
reasonable terms. But how far 
and how rigidly in practice can | 
this principle be pursued? Should | 
all financial aid be refused foreign | 





‘of trade, and the development of 


production everywhere; that they 
would all suffer in some measure 
in failure in these matters and all 
gain in some measure by progress. 
Therefore, it is argued with con- 
siderable point, that the provision 
of the necessary capital to serve 
these ends is an internationatr re-’ 
sponsibility, and that each nation 
should contribute aecording to its 
means. ; 
Various other -persuasive rea- 
sons may be adduced for giving 
sympathetic consideration to pro- 
posals looking toward the inter- 
nationalization of investment ac- 
tivity abroad. I will cite a few of 
the more tangible ones; even 
these, however, are quite untested. 
Were nations to combine their 
activity, it is reasoned that a 
larger pool of resources could be 





borrowers who refuse to accept} made available and the financial 
the reasonable offers of private risk would be widely diffused. 
lenders? Should a foreign govern-| Borrowers would ordinarily make 
ment, for example, be denied fi- | a more conscientious effort to ful- 
nancial aid because it desires to/ fill an international obligation 
reserve all opportunity in, say, its; than one of any other type; and, 
public utilities, petroleum andjin the event that the borrower 
aviation and the like, to its own! faced genuine difficulty in repay- 
nation evem though American in-| ment the international organiza- 
terests are eager to participate | tion could effectively explore the 
therein? Bhat | possibility of obtaining economic 

The question in its broadest! concessions to lessen the drain. 
sense is whether or to what ex-| All these factors in combination, 
tent our investment operations | i¢ is concluded, should enable an 
should be restrained by the fact | international investment organi- 
that the capital provided may | zation safely to provide capital on 
enable a foreign country to carry | cheaper terms and to finance un- 
out more effectively a policy of|dertakings of dubious financial 
economic exclusionism, or na- |prospects but evident international 
tionalization or both. |advantage. It could thus employ 
_I do not pretend to have any) its resources where they might 
simple or conclusive answer to! best serve to prevent difficulties 
that question; I do not believe} and disorders that might threaten 


there is one. We will not find it 
wise to withhold all American 
capital resources from a foreign 
land on the ground that it chooses 
to restrict, totally or in a large 
part, economic enterprise within 
its country to its own nationals, 
or extend the realm of govern- 
ment ownership and operation. 
The reasons for the contrary 
course will often be too influ- 
ential. On the other hand, it will 
reduce both our satisfaction with 
our foreign investment activity 
and the benefit we derive there- 
from if one of its consequences is 
to facilitate the construction of a 
comprehensive barrier against 
American private enterprise. 

I turn to ‘a ‘related question. 
Should the American Government 
control or regulate private foreign 
investment undertakings? I be- 
lieve an informal, but thorough 
system of advance consultation, 
such as has almost become current 
practice, will suffice. Such con- 
sultation should assure full dis- 
closure of all investment pro- 
grams, and an understanding that 
agreements of unusual significance 
between the American investors 
and foreign interests should be 
submitted for discussion. The 
Government should participate in 
these consultations with a view 
of encouraging and supporting all 
well-advised private investments 
in peacefully. disposed foreign 
countries. °° 

When the American Govern- 








ment-insures or guarantees a pri- 
vate loan or investment, it will 


the peace between nations. 


In another sphere it is con- 
tended that an international or- 
ganization could proceed with the 
task of accelerating the world’s 
economic business less hindered 
by political complications than 
any single lending country could. 
Borrewers might be less afraid 
that the loan or investment might 
be used to extract political ad- 
vantage, and so, it is said, would 
be willing to grant opportunities 
for supervision that they would 
refuse to any single lender. Each 
country, it is suggested, would 
thereby be relieved of anxiety 
over the thought that the invest- 
ments of others might have an ad- 
verse effect upon its political or 
strategic situation. The reasoning 
even runs as far as to suggest that 
by internationalizing investment 
it would cease to be a counter in 
the game of power politics; this 
seems to me, I confess, a distant 
prospect. 

Lastly, it is conceived that the 
joint participation of nations in 
the economic task carried out by 
their joint capital contributions 


-would create a strong sense of in- 


ternational unity between them. 

These possibiiities are genuine 
enough to command our sympathy 
if the political omens are favor- 
able. We should be prepared to 
join in an international organiza- 
tion provided its constitution 
seems sound and its mode of oper- 
ation affords the necessary mini- 
mum protection to our national 
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interests. The United States in all 
probability will be by far the 
largest single contributor of re- 
sources to such an organization. 
We would not wish to see our re- 
sources used to support govern- 
ments or countries repugnant or 
unfriendly towards us. We would 
not wish to see them used directly 
to impair or retard the growth of 
our economic activities abroad. We 
would not wish to facilitate com- 
petitive armament. For these rea- 
sons it would appear that in the 
event of the creation of an inter- 
national investment organization 
the rule should be established that 
all important decisions should re- 
quire the unanimous consent of 
the larger contributors; or at the 
minimum that the United States 
shouid retain a veto right over 
the operations that draw upon the 
fund of dollars. Either of these 
arrangements might hinder the 
operations of the organization. It 
would be restricted to ventures 
that encountered no serious ob- 
jection on the part of any impor- 
tant participant. But when and 
as the future international politi- 
cal situation becomes reassuringly 
settled, and the terms of interna- 
tional economic cooperation be- 
come more fully defined it might 
prove possible to relax the rule. 

Were an international invest- 
ment organization created, the 
claims of the countries most 
stricken by war might well be 
given prior consideration. The 
peace settlements will probably 
involve some important boundary 
changes and transfers of popula- 
tion; the international organiza- 
tion might make such settlements 
more acceptable to all by provid- 
ing rew productive occupations. 
Certain territories may be held 
permanently under United Na- 
tions’ jurisdiction; the financing 
of their development would be a 
natural assignment for the bank. 
It would be by the performance 
of such tasks as these in a way 
that gained the confidence of all 
countries that the international 
organization could best establish 
itself in the world’s economic life. 

Time does not afford the op- 
portunity to consider adequately 
whether the proposal that emerged 
from the conference at Bretton 
Wood is a satisfactory basis for 
international investment coopera- 
tion, :and~I prefer not to deal 
hastiily with that important ques- 
tion. Let me express. in passing, 
however, my impression that in 
general conception the proposal 
represents a good beginning which 
should be improved, not dis- 
carded. 

The creation of an international 
investment organization would not 
relieve the United States of many 
of the serious problems that it 
faces in the investment field, nor 
would it end that subtle but in- 
cessant struggle for national ad- 
vantage that accompanies the use 
of each country’s financial re- 
sources; nor would it resolve those 
difficult problems of relationship 
between private capital and gov- 
ernment which I have reviewed 
earlier this evening. But it might, 
if harmoniously directed by its 
chief participants, contribute to 
health and growth in many places. 

The capital resources of the 
United. States should in due meas- 
sure be available to promote 
health and growth wherever the 
soil is promising. It is one of the 
great instruments we possess for 
advancing’ our national welfare 
and sustaining our leadership in 
the search for ‘peace and order. 
However, it is not a magic wand. 
It is an instrument which must 
be carefully directed by a blend 
of justice and generosity, sobriety 
and caring, watchfulness and faith. 


—_ re 
Mallory Interesting. 

P R Mallory & Co., Inc., offers 
an interesting situation, according 
to an analysis prepared by Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad St., New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock. Exchange. Copies of 
this analysis may he had from 
Steiner, Rouse & Co. upon re- 
quest. 
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Where Angels Fear ts Tread The Best Cure for Inflation Is 
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a 
and further his opinion that dealers should make only on NAVINGS Says W. Randolph Burgess 


amount commensurate with a commission charge. 


If he doesn’t he made no exception in his talk | 


as riskless. 
which would indicate that. 

As a final piece of temerity, Mr. Treanor said that oppo-| 
sition to his theories arisés from “the fears of some dealers! 
that they cannot justify their profits.” Nothing could be far-| 
ther from the truth. The fact of the matter is what they are} 
afraid of is the ‘cut throat” competition that would inevita-: 
bly ensue if they were obliged to reveal to their customers 
the wholesale or inside market price before consummating 
a transaction—a proposal which is wholly alien to our sys-;| 
tem of free enterprise which calls for free markets. Free, 
too, in the full sense of the word including freedom from 
compulsion to reveal wholesale or cost prices. And free to 
permit the varying cost of doing business under varying con- 
ditions to be reflected in mark-ups, and being restrained 
from indulging in exorbitant mark-ups by the knowledge 
that such a practice would mean the loss of their customers | 
and their livelihood to their competitors. | 

Leaving aside the unwarranted and untrue imputation 
that his opposition is composed of those accepting uncon- 
scionable mark-ups, he fails completely to appreciate that 
the apprehension concerning the disclosure rule is not lim- 
ited to the securities field. The forcing of a disclosure rule 
upon the securities business would only be a forerunner of 
the same possibility with respect to all other industries. That 
is why in this country, there is cause for universal alarm. 


The evil of such a rule becomes at once apparent. 
Since wholesale price disclosure would make investors 
conscious of the profit a dealer was making, dealers 
would naturally concentrate on selling securities that 
could be sold on the smallest profit margin possible. 
That means a disclosure rule would be decidedly advan- 
tageous to the giant, well known corporations of Amer- 
ica seeking capital but by the same token it would close 
our capital markets to small business—to corporations 
whose securities can be sold only by intensive effort, 
statistical research expense and what not. Wholesale 
price disclosure would systematically destroy the small 
dealer in securities too, until such time when a complete 
monopoly would prevail amongst a few mammoth 
houses. It is clear that the little man doing a small 
volume, or the dealers in outlying areas cannot operate 


3 (Continued from page 2133) 
Apparently Mr. Treanor chooses to treat all transactions} ;,.,:14 factories. or to build homes. | 


Of course the larger fallacy about 
the whole theory lies in the as- 
sumption that money saved is in- 


ward, even though we may know 
in our bones that they are false. 


| We must recognize also—all of us 


| 
| 


active money. We know that 
money saved is some of the most 
active money in the world, and | 


active in a tong term, ambitious | 


way. It is money saved which 
starts new businesses and builds 
new houses, and so employs labor 
and leads to. still further increased 
spending. There is another fallacy 
also in assuming that it 
mere possession of money that 
makes an individual or a business 
spend. We know that at any given 
time the people of this country, 
and particularly the businesses, 
plan their spending in relation to 
many factors besides their actual 
amount of money. Their confi- 
dence in the future is an enor- 
mous factor. If they are doubtful 
they tend to stop using their 
money. The possibility of making 
a profit without undue interfer- 
ence or losing the results of one’s 
venture through heavy taxation is 
a heavy factor in whether busi- 
ness goes forward and _ spends 
money and employs people. 
“Another fatal weakness of 
this theory is its interpretation of 
history. The extraordinary no- 
tion that the depression of the 
30’s was caused by over-savings 
is certainly far away from the 
facts. The best test is what you 
and I know about what happened 
in 1928 and ’29 and ’30. For we 
know that you and I and our 
friends and businesses in which 
we were engaged were mostly 
over-spending at that time. We 
were building houses that were 
too big and too expensive for our 
rincomes. We were building apart- 
ment houses, and office buildings 
that over-estimated future re- 
quirements. Business was over- 
expanding in many directions, so 
that it took a number of years just 
to catch up. To say that it was 





with the same mark-up margin. Nor is the principle in- 
volved peculiar to the securities industry. Indeed it is 
accepted and recognized at a natural element in all lines 
of business. The plan marks a vicious trend on the part 
of some crack-pet theorists to create a profit limitation 
rule and veer from the constitutional form which has 
been the American way all these decades. 


The cloud of suspicion with which Mr. Treanor attempts 
to envelop securities dealers and brokers when he strives to 
force public acceptance of the wholly unwarranted assump- 
tion that the dealer in securities is, per se, a larcenous, if not 
a downright crooked individual, and therefore must be con- 
stantly harassed and treated as a potential enemy of the 
public, stamps his activities dangerous to our national wel- 
fare. We have said it before and will repeat it again, again 
and again: The securities industry, as a unit, is composed of 
men and women who are no less honest, fair and righteous 
than is true of the personnel in other lines of business activ- 
ity. The securities industry, and this we have said before, 
too, has its unfortunate small element of undesirables, just 
as is the case of other segments of trade and finance. . In 
short, we are neither a nation of saints or sinners and, human 
nature being what it is, the division will very likely prevail 
until the end of time. .Successful reconstruction, the crea- 
tion of jobs by means of new capital issues depend upon those 
dealers and brokers who alone can make possible open, ac- 
tive, and liquid markets, and who have been doing a splendid 
job in a war economy. 


Mr. Treanor’s disservice is to the public as a whole. 

The unwarranted distrust and suspicion he has been 
and is creating by the promulgation of unsound theories 
has ceased being a minor ailment. It has become a 
malignancy calling for operative treatment. 


The SEC should do the surgery and cut out the indis- 
criminate branding of a legitimate and authorized business 
activity as fundamentally disreputable by discountenancing 
these far fetched and unwarranted legal theories regarding 
dealer and customer relationship and by straightway declar- 
ing its policy regarding the destruction or survival of the 
over-the-counter securities market. | 





AND GANSON PURCELL, CHAIRMAN OF THE SEC, 
SHOULD ANNOUNCE THAT THE COMMISSION. DEF- 


over-saving is contrary to the 
facts. The only way I can explain 
the belief in the. theory is that 
it is put forward by people whe 
have led such cloistered lives that 
they did not know what was going 
on at that time, and were reading 
back into that earlier period 
something that really happened 
later. 

“When we got into the depres- 
sion of the 30’s business and in- 
dividuals really did stop spending 
and Government and everybody 
else became concerned as to how 
to start the wheels moving again. 
It was out of this that the over- 
saving theory grew up. But of 
course the thing that was really 
the matter in the 30’s was, first. 
that all of us had over-spent so 
violently in the late 20’s that we 
had to make up for it in the 30’s. 
It is the old adage of paying in 
times of depression the debts we 
accumulate in times of prosperity. 
It is amazing how long it takes 
to clear up the debris of an over- 
spending and over-borrowing pe- 
riod like the late 20’s. You and I 
know that it is true in the assets 
of many banks. It has taken many: 
individuals a long time to save 
themselves out of the holes into 
which they spent themselves in 
the ’20s. A second factor in the 
30’s was of course that we all got 
frightened. partly by the depres- 
sion itself and partly by the 
strange political things that were 
done about it. 

“I have labored over the theory 
of over-spending because it is im- 
portant for us who are interested 
in the long-term well being of our 
country to understand some of 


|The 


—that the period of the 30’s was 


'a disastrous one in American eeo- 


nomic history which we must net 
reveat, and we need to examine 
every possible explanation for it. 
outstanding lesson to my 
mind is that if we are to aveid 
these great depressions we must 


(‘avoid the periods of over-spend- 


is the | 


| 








ing and spurious presperity. 

“The final point I want to make 
on this subject is that in our con- 
flict with false theories so vita) 
to the prosperity of our country; 
the tide is now running very 
strongly in our favor. The waz 
has changed the whole picture. 
For suddenly we have been 
plunged into a situation where 
savings are obviously essential ic 
the nation’s well-being. Ware 
usually mean inflation, and the 
best cure for inflation is savings. 
So our Government and our peo-: 
ple have gone into a great cam- 
paign to encourage savings, 2 
campaign which has been bril- 
liantly successful. There are new 
80,000,000 holders of war bonds, 
millions of whom have never #e- 
fore owned a bond or had amy 
savings. These millions have 
learned the satisfaction and com- 
fort of having money saved. The 
stresses of the great depression 
have proved a stimulant to this 
savings program. Since the be-- 
ginning of the war individuals in 
this country have saved some- 
thing like $100,000,000,000. The 
money is pouring into the savings 
departments of our banks desvite 
very low rates of interest. The 
tide is running our way. The na- 
tion is becoming savings con- 
scious as seldom before. This # 
a tide of human _ reaction, 
human understanding, which may 
well carry out to sea the little 
academic theory which has wor- 
ried us. The important thing for 
us now is to move with the tid« 
in our own operations; to enceur- 
age this swing toward savings; #o 
get people to think about it_amd 
make the habit permanent, > Ber 
it would be easy to give way %o 
another period of spending. Tt és 
our chance to strike while the. 
iron is hot. 

“The little theories about over- 
spending were the product of a 
siek country at a sick period. 
Basically, the American people 
are blessed with a great commen 
sense to recognize the true frem 
the false. We can rely. on thei 
response if we, who should be the 
leaders in this field; give to the 
millions of customers of our barike 
the touch of savings philosophy 
as well as the facilities for savings 
at this time when the tide rume 
with us.” 





Funds Available for 


Payment on Panama Bds. 
The Nationa} City Bank of New 
York, as fiscal agent, is notifying 
holders of Republic of Paname 
35-year 5% external secured sink- 
ing fund gold bonds, series A, duc 
May 15, 1963, that there is now 
available for distribution as a» 
additional payment on account of 
the interest represented by the 
May 15, 1941, coupons, the sum o! 
$4.48 with respect to each $25 
coupon and the sum of $2.24 fer 
each $12.50 coupon. Payment wil! 
be made upon presentation of the 
coupons at the office of the bank. 


these theories that are put for-' 22 William Street, New York. 





INITELY WILL NO LONGER TOLERATE ANY THREATS 
TO PROMULGATE A “FULL DISCLOSURE” RULE FROM 
ANY MEMBER: OF ITS STAFF. 
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these forecasts. I will try to be} 
short but I may not always tell | 
you things which are sweet. I! 
don’t pretend to have any crystal | 
ball in which the future is made} 
plain although many of my friends | 
accuse me of using that classical | 
sphere. The best that any of us| 
can do is to determine, after care- | 
ful study, what are the probabil- | 
ities. I will dwell on this point) 
more fully later. 

In Socony-Vacuum, as in other 
large companies, we are contin- 
ually engaged in a study of prob- 
able future conditions. We do this 
so that we can be prepared to give 
our customers what they want in 
the quantities they want them, 
whatever the conditions may be. 
We also want to determine where 
we can best spend our stockhold- 
ers’ money or where we must 
spend it and where we can save it. 


In our company the problems 
encompass all phases of the in- 
dustry. Our executives must meet 
these problems and answer them 
and in many cases, counsel with 
government and other agencies on 
general industry matters. 


We believe that industry must 
try as never before to plan its fu- 
ture course rather than await 
events as they unfold. 

We are trying to look ahead and 
plan, and I am going to give you 
the results of one phase of post- 
war planning dealing with our 
studies vig na, probable future 
demands. These have been under 
preparation and review by us for 
over a year. 


Forecasting Metheds 

Some of you who do not become 
involved in forecasting may won- 
der about it. There is no hokus 
pokus about it. This is how we 
about forecasting in Socony- 
Gaetan: We simply break down 
the problem into small items and 
study the past history of each and 
its relations with other factors you 
may find exist. As an example, 
truck use has a close rela p 
to the index of industrial produc- 
tion. Then you talk with every- 
one you can who is an expert on 
each part. When you have all the 
ideas you can get, you finally 
make a forecast. Each step is 
taken in its logical order and all 
the pieces are supposed to tie in. 
Most of you would be amazed at 
the amount of information you 
can accumulate on any subject if 
you put enough manpower ‘on it 
and keep at it. So much for that. 


First we studied general eco- 
nomic factors such as the size of 
the national labor force, unem- 
ployed labor, wage rates, hours of 
work, national income, disposable 
income, prices, etc. Each of these 
items was forecast as a prelim- 
inary to making petroleum de- 
mand forecasts. 

The total demand for petroleum 
products in the United States in 
1941 averaged about 4,066.000 bar- 
rels a day. Our forecast indicates 
that this former consumption may 
be considerably exceeded by 1946. 
A fairly large part of this expan- 
sion takes place in heavy fuel oils 
for the navies and commercial 
vessels. It might very well be 
that the United States companies 
may not be able to supply this en- 
tire national demand at competi- 
tive prices. If so, a portion of this 
demand must necessarily be taken 
eare of by imports or by ships 
bunkering in foreign ports. If the 
product is available at competitive 
prices, we estimate that the quan- 
tities shown could be sold. 

Some of the general assump- 
tions I made may interest you. 
Before the war the civilians work- 
ing in industry and on the farms 
reached almost 49 million in 1941, 
which was higher than the figure 
for 1929. I expect more people to 
be so employed after the war in 
addition to a fairly large military 
force. Such an employment’ will 





ion 





-War Petroleum 
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not eliminate all unemployment. 
During the reconversion period, I 
think unemployment might aver- 


age eight million. This, of course, | 
would be much higher than the | 


rest of the post-war period. 

The Federal Reserve Bank Pro- 
duction Index in 1941 reached 162. 
I expect the years 1946 through 
1949 to average almost as high. 
This is also true for disposable 
income, i. e., that income paid to 
individuals less personal taxes 
paid out. The total for 1941 was 
$83.7 billions while my forecasts 
for the four post-war years aver- 
age almost as high. 


Passenger Car and Truck 
Demands 
From all of this, you see, I ex- 
pect good conditions of employ- 
ment, production and income for 


several years following the end of 


the war. The pent-up unsatisfied 
demands of our 135,000,000 people 
and the demands of war-torn and 
war - starved countries abroad 
should provide the outlet for these 


products. 


Gasoline demands in the United 
States are based upon several con- 
siderations. The most obvious is 
the number of cars in use. This 
involves the number of cars to be 
manufactured, cars to be scrapped, 
the efficiency of new engines, the 
number of cars to be brought out 
of storage, average mileage used, 
prices of gasoline, disposable in- 
come, population shifts and, of 
course, tires. 


In our studies, tractors, trucks, 
buses, aviation and miscellaneous 
uses were each dealt with sep- 
arately and in detail. 

It is interesting to note that 
passenger car gasoline reached a 
peak of 1,146,000 barrels a day in 
1941 and I expect that in the 
post-war period passenger cars 
will consume only about -this 
same quantity in 1948 and then 
again it may drop off if better, 
more efficient cars come on the 
market in 1947. We all hope for 
larger consumption but I choose 
to be conservative. 

We expect trucks, buses and 
tractors to use more and more 


gasoline as these markets continue 
to expand as in the past. 


The aviation demand contains 


two contrasting components. Mili- 
tary — a most difficult item to 
guess — showing a sharp drop and 
a turn-up later because of larger 
sized planes, and commercial and 
passenger plane uses which are 
forecast to increase fairly rapidly. 
Nevertheless we look for a de- 
mand by 1950 of only about 30% 
of the present total production of 
aviation fuels. 


All in all, the gasoline market 


will expand, I believe, but the na- 
ture of this expansion will not be 
by passenger cars as in the past. 


Our low forecast for gasoline 


consumption may be disappoint- 
ing to some of you but you must 
remember that in 1941 we were 
using about 27,400,000 passenger 
a on an average and during 
nex 


ear we use only around 
a 000. In nf genie Php 
alone passenger cats in use 

he war were about 2,350,000 and 
last year they decreased to 1,900,« 
000 with a further decline in pros- 
pect for 1944 and 1945. It will 
require a couple of years to make 
up this shortage of vehicles. Some 
auto manufacturers may get back 
into production within three 
months after V-E day but others 
may require much longer. Peak 
production: may be delayed for 
over a year. 

The availability of tires has lim- 
ited the use of passenger cars but 
the principal shortage has been 
in heavy duty truck arid bus tires. 
Synthetic tires for passenger cars 
are good. Some of those made so 
far will not stand high speeds for 
long runs. Tires may still be a 
limiting factor on consumption for 


|some time but improvements in 
them undoubtedly will be made. 
The unused facilities for pro- 


| ducing aviation gasoline wil] be | 


|employed to make better motor 
| gasoline. This will make for bet- 
| ter engines and somewhat better 
| efficiency. 

Based upon reports from our 
peerage: and Research Depart- 


ment, I have assumed that some of | 


| the new passenger cars manufac- 
| tured in 1947 will obtain 22 miles 





from a gallon of gasoline. By 1949/| ent 15 miles to the gallon under 
I have used a performance of 25|/normal conditions. Restricted 
miles to the gallon for all of the | consumption tends to decrease the 
cars manufactured during that present performance as most of 
year, and by that year 25% of the ithe travel is of short distances 
cars in use would be of these new,/| with much stopping and starting. 
more efficient designs. Offsetting |I doubt that the average mileage 
these better performances, I have! per gallon today is as high as: 14 
given a lesser efficiency to older | miles. 

cars so that on an average for all | Other products have been fore- 
cars in use in 1949, I have assumed | cast in about the same fashion. 
a performance of 17 miles to the | These results are shown in the ac- 
| gallon as compared with the pres- | companying tables: 

» (Continued on following page) 
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TOTAL UNITED STATES DOMESTIC DEMAND 
Thousands 42 Gallon Barrels 

Motor Fuel: 1938 1939 1940 1941 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Passenger cats 330,406 347,757 372,347 418,243 356,969 407,505 422,786 411,321 
Trucks 114,531 122,035 129,598 143,070 138,129 154,132 166,517 169,631 
Busses 16,000 16,845 17,256 19,038 19,632 21,662 22,681 22,751 

Total automotive - 460,937 486,637 519,201 580,351 514,930 583,299 611,984 603,703 
Tractors 24,410 25,583 27,195 26,104 35,009 36,425 37,842 39,258 
Aviation 2,403 3,740 5,475 10,950 50,400 37,200 31,400 35,400 
Miscellaneous 35,253 36,597 37,553 49,998 46,965 51,123 51,123 47,376 

Total motor fuel. 523,003 552,557 589,424 667,403 : 647,304 ~ 708,047 732,349 725,737 

Kerosene: 

Range oil - 33,707 37,061 44,692 46,110 49,600 50,800 51,800 49,000 
Tractors ___. 3,955 4,346 4,683 4,467 4,700 5,200 5,300 5,200 
All omer _____ e 20,810 21,580 22,264 22,868 23,600 24,600 25,000 23,400 

Total kerosene ___ 58,472 62,987 71,639 73,445 77,900 + 80,600 62,100 77,600 

Distillate Fuel Oils 
panied sek 82,388 97,131 115,533 120,908 134,193 148,937 161,472 170,479 

esei: 
» | = 13,088 14,108 12,979 10,571 12,958 14,382 15,665 17,375 
Army-Navy ____. 643 1,078 1,115 3,537 5,877 5,001 5,041 5,001 
All other _____. 7,473 8,681 10,575 13,243 20,331 22,083 23,937 24,674 

Total Diesel _____ __ 21,204 23,867 24,669 27,351 39,166 41,466 44,626 47,050 
All other _ ; : 10,947 14,527 16,473 20,631 23,500 26,290 27,170 22,680 

Total distillates __________ 114,539 135,525 156,675 168,890 196,859 216,693 «233,258 +~—S=—240,209 

Residual Fuel Oils: : 
Rags Sa SR ea = 35,935 39,101 44,846 46,606 55,520 61,143 65,453 69,718 
et ana a e n e 2 61,178 65,146 61,554 , 56,678 103,676 96,085 93,023 92,500 
Army-Navy SS se wont ane — 10,974 11,159 15,781 25,938 40,515 30,845 30,928 30,8645 
Gas & electric plants____ _ 27,733 27,908 28,234 38,774 35,691 38,179 39,750 41,266 
We pies 154,589 175,289 187,691 212,994 210,028 225,394 228,564 — 210,149 

Total residual _____________ 290,409 316,603 = -338,106 += 380,990 445430 «451,646 = 457,718 444,498 

Lubricants and Wax: 

Automotive, aviation, etc._.___ 12,089 12,263 12,886 14,110 14,813 15,951 16,292 16,212 
ce ante ERE SER 10,811 13,340 13,661 18,607 17,420 19,099 19,602 17,001 
Marine _____ wns a ER 215 274 325 476 377 357 337 337 

*Total lubricants and wax___ 23,115 25,877 26,892 33,193 32,610 35,407 36,231 33,550 

Asphalt and Road Oils: " 
7 Ree eR AR rnp tegascds 23,769 24,626 26,467 31,825 38,904 41,179 37,659 30,157 
Roofing ____ SAME a ee A 6,509 7,447 6,886 9,644 9,000 9,500 10,000 10,000 
All other -__ sis Me haaisails ost ar es 1,979 2,463 2,156 2,796 2,540 2,840 2,920 2,460 

Total asphalt and road oils__ 32,257 34,536 35,509 44,465 50,444 53,519 50,579 42.617 
Miscellaneous products _______ 72,600 77,380 84,715 102,679 125,819 134,607 131,122 124,058 
Crude and refinery loss, et¢.__ 23,061 23,983 24,046 12,600 22,500 22,500 22,500 22,500 

*Total domestic demand____ 1,137,456 1,231,448 1,327,006 1,483,865 1,598,866 1,703,019 1,745,857 1,710,764 

*Includes non-petroleum additives used: in compounding lubricants. 
> > ’ 
ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATES 

Passenger Cars—(Thousands) : 1938 1939 1940 1941 1946 1947 1948 1949 
Vehicles car. over fr. prev. yr. 24,427 24,650 25,499 26,960 22,355 25,683 28,060 30,440 
New cars registered_______—__ 1,874 2,636 3,399 3,714 5,188 5,188 5,188 3,981 
Cars scrapped or laid up______ 1,651 1,787 1,938 : 2,757 2,810 2,811 2,808 2,805 
Vehicles car. over to next year_ 24,650 25,499 26,960 27,917 * 25,683 28,060 30,440 31,616 
Average vehicles in wse_._____ 24,657 25,036 26,073 27,382 24,260 27,167 29,595 31,410 
Consumption per vehicle— 

rs. wee rac’ 13.40 13.88 14.29 15.26 14.71 15.00 14.29 13.10 
Consumption per vehicle—gals._ 563 583 600 641 618 630 600 550 
Consumption for year thousand , 

Merits 406 202066000 wk 330,406 347,757 372,347 418,243 356,969 407,505 422,786 411,321 

Memo: 

Cars registered (thousands)___ 25,405 26,342 27,598 29,657 26,801 29,307 31,816 33,056 
Population—Civilian (thous.) __ 129,807 130,722 131,669 130,550 135,786 137,808 139,256 140,145 
Average persons per car_______ 5.11 4.96 4.77 4.40 5.07 4.73 4.37 4.23 

Trucks—(thousands): : 
Vehicles car. over fr. prev. yr. 4,331 4,379 4,522 4,751 4,305 4,719 5,133 5,547 
New cars registered___________ 365 487 576 641 792 7192 792 608 
es Se a i 317 344 347 566 378 378 378 378 
Vehicles car. over to next year_ 4,379 4,522 4,751 4,826 4,719 5,133 5,547 5,777 
Average vehicles in use_______ 4,273 4,421 4,575 4,727 4,630 5,030 5,430 5,744 
Consumption per vehicle— 

NE OBS aco. hei es 26.81 27.60 28.33 30.29 29.83 30.64 30.67 25.55 
Consumption per vehicle—gals._ 1,126 1,159 1,190 1,272 1,253 1,287 1,288 1,241 
Consumption for year thousand ; 

eC a 114,531 122,035 129,598 143,070 138,129 154,132 166,517 169,634 

Tractors: ’ 
Average Tractors in use (thous.) 1,577 1,653 1,763 1,693 2,262 2,354 2,445 2,537 

Gasoline: ec 
Consumption per vehicle— 

9 BPEL Fe ee ers me 15.48 15.46 15.43 15.43 15.48 15.48 15.48 16.48 
Consumption per vehicle—gals. 650 650 648 648 650 650 650 650 
Consumption for year thousand : 

Mneeete:- 40%. »..cesieccccicee 24,410 25,583 27,195 26,104 35,009 36,425 37,842 39,258 

Pete & rape et  cpareias 

on per ie— . 

Mees SBS. isc a ec cick... 8.33 8.29 8.29 6,33 8.33 8.33 8.33 8.33 
Consumption per vehicle—gals. 350 348 348 350 350 350 350 350 
Consumption for year thousand , 

O_o iain tise ea aie 13,144 13,705 14,605 14,118 18,851 19,614 20,376 21,130 

Distillate Heating Oils: : ; ; 

Burners: R : r , : . 
Burhefs car. over fr. prév: yr.- 1,510,733 1,658,103 1,856,233 2,113,433 2,439,335 2,768,233 3,077,608 3,396,170 
New ufnefs sold_..-...._-- 179,360 236,140 302,210 333,250 312,668 364,745 380,082. 311,690 
Burners Scrapped or converted 31,990 “38,010 - ' 45,010 50}080> . {16,230 55,370 61,530 67,906 
Burners car. Over tO neXt year 1,658,103. . 1,856,233. 2,113,433 2,396,603 2,768,233 3,077,608 3,396,170 3,639,960 
Average burners in use_____-_- 1,578,108 1,748,944 1,974,232 2,243,352 2,692,645 2,910,159 . 3,223,681 3,507,16) | 
Consumption~ per burner— : 

ree + Spade PE Th aA  §6.70 57.77 56.43 56.76 51.76 51.18 50.09 48.61 
Consumption per burner—gals. 2,381 2,426 2,370 2,384 2,174 2,150 2,104 2,042 
Consumption for r thousand 

Cartes 42's ee pease a aig 89,471 101,034 111,406 127,340 134,193 148,937 161,472 170,479 
Average No. non-farm structures 

SELES TES 20,531,950 21,186,909 21,774,000 22,287,250 23,848,100 24,465,200 25,274,760 26,179,150 
Average No. non-farm structures 

WORDS Sick iat: eR at eee Sed a 391,000 474,900 532,300 602,200 560,300 773,900 967,200 967,600 
Burners sold to structures occup. 146,360 192,737 243,151 252,270 238,655 251,048 234,486 186,101 
Burners sold to structufes built 33,000 43,403 59,059 80,980 74,013 113,697 145,606 125,589 

*1946 includes 950 (000) reregistered jaid-up cars. The cars catried over from 1945 also includes reregistratioh of laid-up cars, 


represents red figures. 
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Forecasts for New York State 

Some of you gentlemen may be 
interested in a forecast for New 
York State. I had occasion to 
make such a forecast for the Em- 
pire State Petroleum Association 
which was given to them on Sept. 
2t at the Commodore Hotel here 
in ‘New York City. Time did not 
permit refining these results and 
therefore, they must be viewed as 
reflecting the general influences 
in the eastern United States ap- 
plied to New York State. 

As far as gasoline goes, I am 
not quite as optimistic for New 
York State as Iam for the United 
States. Part of this feeling is based 
upon the Department of Census 
survey of population trends after 
the war which lists a number of 
localities in New York State and 
other eastern areas as less favor- 
able to future growth. 

The other most important mar- 
ket in which you will be in- 
terested will be house heating 
fuél oils. A detailed study on this 
subject had to be made covering 
number of occupied homes, sizes 
and location, probable future con- 
struction, relation of sales of new 
burners to new homes and con- 
version of eld burners, kind of 
new burners and probable con- 
sumption per burner, reconversion 
of burners, permanent improve- 
ments to homes made during war. 
and changes in heating habits. All 
of these are reflected. in the fore- 
casts for home heating oils. 

A few of the actual figures I am 
using may be interesting. In the 
United States in 1941 there were 
in use an average of 2,243,000 
home burners. By 1949 I forecast 
this market will increase to 3,500,- 
008 homes having distillate oil 
burners. New homes to be built 
in non-farm areas should reach, 
almost 1,000,000 a year by 1948 
and 1949 as compared with 600,000) 
in’ 1941 and an average of only 
465,000 for the five year period 
before the war. This means then 
that in the post war’ period there 
will be about twice as many new 
homes built and I forecast the 
burner industry will sell about 
one out of every seven~an oil 
burner. In addition of course, con- 
versions of coal furnaces should 
continue but at a slower rate than 
before the war. Some of the areas 
inthe United States have been 
fairly well converted to oil use 
and it. will become increasingly 
more difficult to obtain conver- 
sions. The results of these fore- 
casts show that by 1949 we should 
enjoy twice as large a market for 
distillate heating oils as we did 
in. 1938 whereas the passenger 
car gasoline market may increase 
only 25% and all gasolines less. 
than 40%. The use of light fuels 
for diesels and for miscellaneous 
industrial uses are forecast to in- 
crease very rapidly. 

For New York StateI hadto apply 
general averages developed for the 
eastern area but the results should 
be. interesting. These figures il- 
lustrate the greater importance of 
heating oils for this northern state 
as compared to the general aver- 
age of the United States. I expect 
the demand to increase rapidly 
and by 1946 to equal 1941 and 
then continue to grow. It will be 
noted on graph No. 2 how much 
more rapidly the home heating 
distillate fuels have grown than 
gasoline. The forecasts of each 
give my ideas of the future 
course. By 1949 if the forecasts 
are realized, home heating distil- 
late fuel oils should surpass pas- 
senber car gasoline and amount 
to. 33,400,000 barrels a year as 
compared to 31,400,000 barrels of 
gasoline for passenger cars. This 
is quite a contrast to the figures 
for 1935 when home heating fuel 
oil amounted to only 11,600,000 
barrels and passenger car gasoline 
was over twice as much, amount- 
ing to 25,425,000 barrels. In all of 
these figures I have tried to be 
conservative. 

' - Conelusion 

The futuré for petroleum is en- 


: 


relax protections which he now 
has. 

Concurrently with this ap- 
proach, you will probably find an 
increasing resistance to techno- 
logical change in your plants. 
Machinery changes, technical 
changes, engender in man a fear. 
They create a sense of insecurity 
which, when compounded with a 


to have rather disastrous conse- 
quences when you attempt to in- 
troduce machinery improvements. 

I think you will find, con- 
comitantly with these two de- 
velopments, an increased insist- 
ence on promotional opportunities 
based on that seniority, not only 
to the higher-paying craft jobs in 
your plants, but also even to the 
second and third levels of super- 
visory positions. 

I am quite sure, because we are 
already experiencing it in many 
industries, that you will be con- 
fronted before long with sever- 
ance pay demands, which, unfor- 


tunately, cannot be recalculated 
over your past cost of pro- 
duction. 


I also believe that you are going 
to get an increased insistence on 
advance notices of lay-offs. Most 
of you have been accustomed, I 
assume, to making your lay-offs 
on fairly short notice. The direc- 
tion, it seems to me, is very 
clearly in the way of insisting on 
greater periods of advance notice 
in the event a lay-off becomes 
necessary: 

By the same token, you are 
going to find an increased in- 
sistence by. the unions on union 
‘hiring. It becomes in a way their 
only political salvation. If they 
cannot control jobs for their un- 
employed mem ber s—God help 
them! . 

I also expect that we shall see— 
as we already have in the pending 
Little Steel case—modified de- 
mands for guaranteed employ- 
ment of some sort. Labor is 
clearly tryng to get off the hourly 
pay basis. Whether the attempt 
will be made in graduated stages, 
such as a transition from an 
hourly to a weekly, from a weekly 
to a monthly, and monthly to a 
quarterly basis, remains to be 
seen, but there are many indica- 
tions that you will experience 
during the next two years, some 
sort of demand for greater in- 
creases in guaranteed employ- 
ment. 

Of only secondary importance 
to the consequences of the unem- 
ployment problem in your plants, 
is the picture of wage and hours. 
We all know, of course, that the 
present labor take-home is any- 
where from 45 to 55% greater 
than it was in January of 1941. I 
suggest to you, however, today, 
that’ labor is considerably more 
worried over the potential loss in 
future take-home than they are 
with a modification of the Little 
Steel formula. 

It seems to me, ‘therefore, that 
we should look rather sharply for 
the introduction of what will 
promise to be a new theory, 2 
theory that will involve placing 
some sort of a floor on present 
take-home earnings. In other 
words, as the hours of work are 
reduced from their current 48 or 
52-hour levels down toward 40 





products. Such a growth should 
bring great benefits to the indus- 
try. Whether the industry does 
benefit or not depends upon how 
sound the policies are which are 
followed and how much careful 
attention is given to the basic 
economics of petroleum. 

I think the.future for petroleum 
is bright, but it is always chang- 
ing. I hope you may find these 
forecasts helpful and also that the 





couraging. For the 15 years from 
1935 to 1949 we show a growth. of 
74% in domestic demand for all 


actual happenings may be some- 
what along: the lines I have antici- 
pated. 


sense of national insecurity, is apt | 


Post-War Labor Problems 


(Continued from page 2135) 


|and less, you may expect increas- 
| ing demands from labor for cor- 
'responding increases in basic 
| hourly pay, so that the total take- 
home will not be seriously cut. 

This demand, I anticipate, will 
become even more insistent if our 
| price structure does not drop con- 
currently with the liquidation of 
our wage structure. — 

I look also for tremendous in- 
creases in strikes as the loss of 
|overtime places a large segment 
of American labor on what will 
be pretty close to a subsistence 
basis. If you have any doubts 
about this, sharpen your pencils 
and figure out how you would 
budget an annual income of 17 to 
18-hundred dollars, dividing it 
among the necessary expenditures 
for you and your family. You will 
unquestionably find great diffi- 
culty in figuring how you can live 
on that amount of money, at least 
in any of the metropolitan cen- 
ters. 

You will then understand more 
elearly that a wage of less than 
85 to 95 cents an hour for common 
labor is bound in the post-war 
period to produce serious reper- 
cussions in the event that our 
price structure does not drop. 

That fact, I think, can act as a 
compass for you in charting the 
most probable areas in which 
strike activity is likely to be 
greatest. 

Of third and of tremendous im- 
portance, is the developing prob- 
lem of Selective Service and the 
reinduetion of returning veterans. 
‘There is, as many of you know, 
a very serious conflict between 
organized labor and_.- Selective’ 
Service Headquarters over the 
seniority rulings of Selective 
Service. 

The lines are being drawn— 
even some of the slogans are pre- 
pared. Folks are now talking in 
labor circles about the “veterans 
in overalls” as compared to the 
veterans in uniform, to which 
Colonel Griffin, General Her- 
shey’s deputy, replied “Hogwash!” 

But the slogans are there, and_ 
‘they indicate a major dispute in 
the development. What is this 
problem? It revolves once again 
about the seniority issue. 

Selective Service has ruled that 
the returning veteran has an ab- 
solute priority in his old job for a 
‘period of one year after his re-. 
induction on the job. That means 
that a veteran who had only two 
years of service in your plant 
before he went to war, and three 
years of war service, will come 
back to you with but five years’ 
seniority. But under that Se- 
lective Service ruling, if you must 
reduce your force, that five-year 
man has precedence over a non- 
veteran with 15 years of seniority. 


You will appreciate the poten- 
tial wedge that this type of ruling 
can develop between the em- 
pleyees who saw service and the 
employees who did not. It is a 
wedge of tragic consequences be- 
cause it may split our laboring 
force into two parts. 

Gentlemen, having painted a 
rather depressing picture, you are 
more than justified in demanding 
that I abandon destructive com- 
ments and set forth a constructive 
approach to the solution of im- 
pending difficulties. Unfortu- 
nately, I haven’t the ability to 
write a prescription that will cure 
your present and future ailments, 
but as I view the situation, there 
seem to be only three avenues of 
approach to the problem. 

Avenue 1—Let us dump our 
cares into the lap of Congress and 
tell our Government to take on 
our headaches. At this point, 
gentlemen, I expected boos from 
the audience—so I hope we'll try 
to throw that avenue permanently 





Inflationary 


bers available. The trends are 


Statistics, just published by the 
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*Palestine: cost of living, 
and rent.» tArab. markets. 


since 1943, 


July, 1939. 





WHOLESALE PRICES - 


tJewish markets. 
Zealand: cost of living, since 1943, new wartime -index. 
§$Excluding clothing and rent. 


Trends Decline 


The efforts to curb the war-time rise in prices are steadily 
gaining in effect throughout the world, to judge by the index num- 


clearly illustrated in a_ series of 


special graphs appearing together with the regular set of economic 
and financial data in the September issue of the Monthly Bulletin of 


League of Nations’ Economic and 


Financial Department at Princeton, N. J. 


and Cest of Living 
were still generally higher by the 


middie of this year than 12 months earlier, the rate of increase had 
not been nearly so rapid as previously. In about two-thirds of the 
countries for which indices are available, the rise in both wholesale 
prices and tost of living was brought to a halt in the course of 1943 
or early in 1944 and has for some countries given way to a decline. 


The summary table below shows the percentage increase or 
@ecrease (—) in wholesale prices and cost of living by 12-month 
periods ending in the month indicated. The countries are arranged 
in order of the greatest percentage decrease or the smallest per- 
centage increase in wholesale prices during the past year. 


League of Nations Issues Bulletin Which Shows Reduced Rates of 


Prices and Living Costs 


COST OF LIVING 








Country— Month 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 Month 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 
Turkey -...... Mar. -- 32 69 158 —32 May — 16 8 72 19 
India -___. _. July 14 32 21 83 —10 Mar. 7 8 16 «652 9 
"Palestine _.....Jme 277 SB Bm WHF +May 19 35 64 *38 — 4 
tMay 11 27 70 *38 — 2 
Sweden __..._- June 31 21 8 1—i1 July 16 16 10 2—1 
ees Aug. 16 18 25 15 0 Aug. 9 6 14 12 15 
Chile .......-. ‘dane 12 il 41 12 1 June 14 2. a 7 
Australia ....-- July 13 5 16 3 1 June 4 5 8 6 — 2 
Norway -_-..-- July 35 26 4 2 1 June 15 21 6 2 1 
United States... Aug. 3 16 10 a 1 Aug. 0 5 11 5 2 
Germany —______ July 3 1 3 2 1 July 4 3 2 2 3 
Canada __.____ Aug. 11 12 3 5 2 July 5 8 4 1 0 
Denmark ______ July 49 24 4 1 2 June 27 19 3—1 2 
United Kingdom $July 42 9 4 3 2 July 20 7 2-—2 2 
{July 38 12 3 4 3 
**New Zealand_ July 13 ll 10 5 3 June 4 5 2 oie 
Switzerland ..._ July a2. 3 3 3 July 11 17 10 4 3 
Argentina —__-- June 21 12 36 9 4 June 4 0 8 4—6 
Union of South 
Asctea =. May 12 7 13 10 5 May 4 4 8 7 3 
Costa-Rica _... Aug. — 4 > 27: 2 6 Aug. — 2 4 19 31 5 
Vonezuela —____- Mar. — 7 77— 5 17 8 t}Mar. —4 0 4 11 5 
WN «oe June 19 19 Sa 9 May {f14 35 8—2 5 
Jepan ........ Mar 8 3 8 4 9 May 20 0 2 6 11 
Manchuria -_.. Jan 26 21 7 10 bs) Jan. 36 0«=— 31 12 13 16 
Pertugel .....- May 29 18 14 8630 13. .$$June 10 7 29°. 4 43 
Finland ee | 34 3% 2 15 14 July 22 16 16060 4 7 
meet 2 May 13-2 | met 8 17 May a, 32 40 iil 
poy Shee Races June we Shee June > ee ee ee a 
Bulgaria —_.___ Aug. is 28 23 2 fa Aug. - “Ts " SR ee 
Mexice _....._ Aug. 1 7 11 23° 32 ***3yy 5 a. ee. 4S Sa 
Hungary -__ -- Oct. 23 5:25 $5 OF. oss Dec 15 21 | See 


new index; prior to 1943, excluding clothing 
$Board of Trade. ‘Economist. **New 
+*?Foodstuffs only. ttSince 
iWSince January, 1941. ***Excluding rent. 


No recent data are available for China; however, the cost of 
living in Chung-King in July, 1943, was 5074% above the 1939 level. 
A number of European countries, some of them but recently 
liberated, have had to be omitted for lack of adequate data. For 
France, however, data are available which suggest, as*shown below, 


that the rate of increase both in 


officially quoted wholesale prices 


and in cost of living had begun to slow down prior to the liberation: 


Percentage increase in France during— 1942 1943 1944 (Jan.-April) 
WRN; BOT i in items Le cpenlerie tips ne ohis wle sis nie 15% 3% 
Cost of living_______ sos cpg ip psig ite denen yo hie cp AUR 20 29 8 





ness now tries to adopt whatever 
expedient appears 
temporary relief for his individual 
enterprise. That road, gentlemen, 
not only invites but promises 
chaos, for individually you are 
going to be pretty helpless to hold 
back the revolutionary tides that 
even now are beginning to come 
in; and, finally, 

Avenue 3—Organization, soli- 
darity and more organization. 
This avenue, I think, is your only 
hope of solving the forthcoming 
issues of transcending national 
importance, of which only a few 
of the major problems have been 


‘given a cursory headlighting this 


morning. Through such organi- 
zation and solidarity the best 
brains may be picked for the 
formulation of universal basic 
principles—fair both to capital 
and labor; by it there could be 
established a machinery, ade- 
quately conceived and adminis- 
tered, to carry out those prin- 
ciples; and there could likewise be 
inaugurated the highly necessary 
training programs designed to 
teach all of us how best to handle 
our individual difficulties in con- 
formity with those general prin- 
ciples. 

Possibly a concrete beginning 
for such organizational activity 
might be bargaining on an indus- 
try-wide basis, with an associa- 
tion of employers on the one hand 
and representatives of labor on 





into the discard; 
Avenue 2-—Continue with the 
‘present course wherein each busi- 





the other, instead of the individ- 
ual catch-as-catch-can method we 
are now pursuing. 


to promise. 


We have seen. small beginnings 
of industry-wide negotiations in 
this country. England has prac- 
ticed it on an almost universal 
seale. A country-wide extension 
of that practice here at home 
seems to me to hold forth consid- 
erable promise. 


We already have the basic foun- 
dation for it in our various trade 
associations, but your good will 
and cooperation is vitally neces- 
sary for the erection of the super- 
structure. 

I fully realize that today’s com- 
ments have not been comforting, 
but I believe we have too many 


gion of muddling through. 

We may think our way out of 
this situation, gentlemen, but sure 
as shooting, we will never muddle 
our way out of it. 


Let us not overlook the fact 
that great civilizations before us 
have withered on the vine be- 
cause they had apathetic states- 
men who neglected to cultivate 
those civilizations with prudence 
and foresight. 


In conclusion, gentlemen, let me 
say that I believe we are exceed- 
ingly fortunate in that we have 
been permitted to live in a period 
of. world history unequalled for 
the opportunities it affords for 
constructive and personal contri- 
butions. With those privileges, 
however, we are presented with 2 
challenge of similar proportions, 
and it is up to us whether that 
challenge is to.be met or not. 





false prophets with their reli- 
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The Serviceman’ S 
Readjustment Act 


(Continued from page 2136) 


mumber of months being any 12 
in sucn period. 

The Act also provides for ad- 
ditional hospital facilities tor dis- 
abled veterans and for an em- 
ployment placement board to es- 
tablish policies tor and coordinate 


the veterans’ employment place- | 
ment services of the Federal Gov- | make, 


ernment. j 

Betore discussing the technical | 
aspects of the GI loans let me) 
point out that only the regula- 
tions covering the guaranty of 
home loans have so tar been is- 
sued. These, however, lay down 
the pattern for the other regula- 
tions. 

A veteran to be eligible to ap- 
ply for a guaranteed loan must 
have served in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, or Coast Guard 
since Sept. 16, 1940, and prior to 
the termination of the present 
war, and must have been dis- 
charged or released from service 
under conditions other than dis- 
honorable after a period of active 
service of 90 days or more, or 
because of service connected in- 
juries or disabilities regardless of 
the period of service: The appli- 
cation must be made either within 
two years after discharge or re- 
jease from service or two. years 
after the termination. of the war, 
whichever is later, but an appli- 
eation may not be made in any 
event more than five years after 
the termination of the war. 

The purposes for which a guar- 
anteed loan maye be made are 
threefold: 

First, the purchase or construc- 
tion of a home, which is defined 
in the regulations as a “dwelling 
consisting of not more than four 
family units, or any combination 
dwetiing or business property, the 
primary use of ‘which is occupa- 


lagency or 


» home and the balance on a loan 
|for the purchase of equipment 
| to sec hinaself up in business, or 
|part on a loan for the purchase 
‘of a farm and the balance on a 
|loan for farm machinery or live- 
| stock. 

A “Federal agency” which will 
guarantee or insure the 
primary loans is defined in the 
regulations. as “any. Executive 
Department, or administrative 
unit of the United 
States Government (including .a 
corporation essentially a part of 
the Executive Branch) at any time 
authorized by law to make, guar- 
antee or insure such loans.” 

The Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, the Federal Farm Mort- 
gage Corporation, the Reconstruc- 
tion - Finance Corporation and 
the Smaller War Plants Corpora- 
tion are examples of the agen- 
cies qualified to make, guaran- 
tee or insure loans under this 
definition. However, the Federal 
Reserve Banks, the Federal Land 
Banks and Production Credit As- 
sociations could not qualify under 
this definition. 

The law did not make it en- 
tirely clear whether, in the case 
of a partially guaranteed loan, the 
Administrator was liable under 
the guaranty to pay only a pro- 
portionate part of the ultimate 
loss or whether he was liable to 
the full extent of the guaranty fox 
any amount of the loan remaining 
unpaid. The regulations remove 
this uncertainty. 


The law provides that the lia- 
bility under the guaranty shall 
decrease or increase pro rata with 
any decrease or increase in the 
unpaid portion of the obligation. 
Under the regulations, however 
such pro rata decrease in the 
guaranty takes place only in re- 





tion by the veteran as his home.” 

Second, the purchase of a farm, 
including land, buildings, live- 
stock, equipment, machinery, or 
implements. 

Third, the purchase of a busi- 
ness, aineluding land, buildings, 
equipment, machinery, supplies, 
or tools. : 

Also a guaranteed loan may be 
madé for repairs, alterations and 
improvements in, or for payment 
of delinquent indebtedness, taxes 
or special assessments on a dwell- 
ing (including a farm dwelling), 
owned and used by a veteran as 
his home. 

Guaranteed loans may not be 
“made, however, for crop produc- 
tion on a farm or for working 
capital for a business. 

There are two types of guar- 
anteed loans; one, partially guar- 
anteed, the other, fully guaran- 
teed. 

Under section 500 of the Act, 
the Administrator of. Veterans 
Affairs is authorized to guaran- 
tee up to 50% of a loan or loans 
io-an eligible veteran but in no 
event may the aggregate amount 
guaranteed exceed $2,000, 


Under section 505, the Admin- 
istrator is authorized to guarantee 
fully a second loan if a primary 
toan is to be made, guaranteed or 
insured by a Federal agency to 
cover part of the purchase price 
of the property which the veteran 
proposes to acquire and he is in 
need of such second loan to cover 
the remainder, or a part of, such 
ourchase price. Such fully guar- 
anteed second loan may not ex- 
ceed 20% of the purchase price 
and the amount of such loan 
together with the guaranteed 
amounts of all other loans to such 
veteran may not exceed $2,000. 


In other words, a veteran may 
split the guarantee among loans 
for several of the specified pur- 
poses. but the aggregate amonnt 
guaranteed on all loans to the 
seme veteran may not exceed 
$200. For example, a veteran 
could use vart of the guaranty 
on a loan for the purchase of a 


spect to decreases in the -unpaid 
principal of the loan prior te 
making claim under the guaranty. 
Thus the liability of the Admin- 
istrator under the guaranty be- 
comes fixed as of the time claim 
is filed when a default occurs, 
ahd any amount applied to the 
reduction of the unpaid principal 
after filing of the claim will not 
cause a further reduction of the 
guaranty. 

Also the regulations make the 
Administrator’s legal right of sub- 
rogation to the lien rights of the 
holder of the guaranteed obliga- 
tion, junior to the rights of the 
lender as against the debtor or 
the mortgaged property until the 
lender shall have received the full 
amount of the loan. The lender 
thus may reduce the debt to judg- 
ment or fereclose the mortgage 
securing the loan and apply any 
recovery to the, unguaranteed por- 
tion of the loan, the Administrator 
continuing liable to make good 
the extent of the amount guaran- 
teed. Take this illustration: A 
bank makes a loan of $8,000 to 
a veteran of which $2,000 is guar- 
anteed by the Administrator. 
loan is secured by a first mort- 
gage. It is subsequently paid 
down to $6,000. The reduction in 
the principal results in a reduc- 
tion of the guaranty to $1,000. If 
the loan then becomes in default, 
claim may be made under the 
guaranty and ‘the Administrator 
becomes liable to pay the full 
$1.500.. The bank also may re- 
eover the $4,500 balance of the 
loan from the berrower or from 
a foreclosure sale of the property 
mortgaged to secure the loan. 


| To be eligible for guaranty, 
\loans for the purchase of homes 
|or farms must be secured by real 
,estate mortgages: leans for the 
_ purchase of livestoek or farm or 
business equipment must be se- 
cured bv chattel mortgages, condi- 
tional bills of sale, or other secur- 
ity instruments creating a lien on 
|such versonal property, unless the 
| loan is $500 or less. in which case 
‘it may be unsecured. 





If the loan is for the purchase 
of a home or farm, the mortgage 
must be a first mortgage unless 
it is a fully guaranteed second 
loan under section 505, in which 
case the mortgage may be a sec- 
ond mortgage. 

A loan for repairs, alterations, 





or improvements, or payment ol 
delinquent indebtedness, taxes, or 
special assessments also may be 
secured by a second mortgage if} 
the property with respect to which 
the loan is made is already en- 
cumbered by a first mortgage. 

A term loan may be eligible for 
guaranty if the amount thereof 
plus all superior obligations does 
aot exceed two-thirds of the value 
of the property and the maturity 
is not longer than five years. 

Otherwise the. loan must be 
amortized by periodical payments, 
not less frequently than annually, 
sufficient to. pay the loan in full 
within not more than 20 years. 

The. periodical payments may 
include amounts to cover taxes, 
insurance premiums, ground rents 
and special assessments.. Unless 
otherwise provided, all periodical 
payments are to be applied first, 
to taxes, etc.; next, to interest, 
and last to principal. 

The interest rate may not ex- 
ceed 4%, whether the loan is par- 
tially guaranteed or is a fully 
guaranteed second loan, even 
though the primary loan bears a 
higher interest rate. 

The Administrator is obligated 
to pay the first year’s interest on 
the guaranteed portion of the loan 
for the veteran, but the lender 
will have to make claim therefor 
to the Administrator under the 
terms of the guaranty. 

Prepayment of all or any part 
of a loan must be permitted at 
any time if the loan is amortized, 
or on one month’s notice if the 
loan is a term loan. No premium 
may be charged for any prepay- 
ment. 

Any customary charges such as 
appraisal fees, credit report fees, 
etc., actually paid or incurred by 
the lender may either .be included 





in the note or withheld from the 
proceeds of the loan. 

The lender may make advances 
to pay taxes, assessments, insur- 
ance premiums, or the cost of 
emergency repairs and may ap- 
ply all payments made by the 
borrower for a _ period of 12 
months against such advances, 

Minimum insurance coverage 
against fire and other hazards is 
required to be obtained and main- 
tained in force. Failure to do so 
may result in a reduction of the 
guaranty and any uninsured loss 
resulting from such failure will 
not be covered by the guaranty. 


The guaranty also does not 
cover losses resulting from failure 
to obtain a merchantable title of 
the mortgage property, failure to 
obtain a lien of the required pri- 
ority, and a tax sale. © 
- When a veteran applies to your 
bank for a guaranteed loan the 
first step is to ascertain whether 
he is eligible. This information 
ean be obtained from the nearest 
office of the Veterans Administra- 
tion which will furnish the bank 
with ‘a’ certificate of eligibility. 
This certificate will also show the 
amount of the guaranty available 
to the veteran. Thus the bank is 
relieved of the responsibility of 
determining whether the veteran 
meets the eligibility requirements 
of the -Act and whether any part 
of the. guaranty available to him 
has been used for other loans. 

The bank’ then has the veteran 
fill out the application for guar- 
anty which has to be signed both 
by the veteran and the bank. 

If the loan is to be secured by 
a real estate mortgage, the bank 
has the property appraised bv an 
appraiser designated by the Vet- 
erans Administration whose name 
and address will be furnished with 
the certificate of the veteran’s 
eligibility. r 

The bank must also obtain a 
credit report on the veteran from 





a. recognized credit... reporting 
The expense of the appraisal 





+ 


and credit report is borne by the 
veteran unless the bank is willing 
to assume it. 

After these steps are taken and 
the bank determines it is willing 
to make the loan if it i# guar- 


anteed, it submits to the agency | 


designated by the Administrator 
the following papers: 

(1) Certificate of Eligibility 

(2) Loan. Guaranty Certificate 

(3) Application for Guaranty 

(4) Credit Report 

(5) Appraisal Report, if any 

(6) Proposed loan closing state- 
ment of the estimated 
amounts to be disbursed by 
the bank for the account of 
the veteran 
Statement of the kinds and 
amount of insurance to be 
required and estimated pre- 
mium cost, unless this infor- 
mation is contained in some 
of the other papers sub- 
mitted 
Copy of the “conditional 
sales agreement” if the loan 
is to be predicated on such 
an instrument. 


The Act authorizes the Admin- 
istrator to designate such agency 
or agencies as he finds equipped 
to determine whether the guars 
anty of loan should be approved. 

The regulations define such 
“designated agency” as “any Fed- 
eral instrumentality designated by 
the Administrator (including the 
Veterans Administration if so 
designated) to certify whether an 
application meets the require- 
ments of the Act and regulations 
and to recommend whether the 
application should be approved if 
the applicant is found eligible.” 

No agency has as yet been des- 
ignated by the Administrator to 
process the guaranty of any of the 
three classes of loans. 

When the designated agency re- 
ceives the application and other 
papers from the bank it reviews 
them to determine whether the 
conditions precedent to an ap- 
proval of the -guaranty have been 
met. 

In the case of home loans, the 
agency must determine whether 
the present and anticipated in- 
come ‘and expenses of the veteran 
are such that he may reasonably 
be expected to be able to repay 
the loan according to its terms 
and that the property to be pur- 
chased is suitable for dwelling 
purposes. In the case of farm and 
business loans it must determine 
whether the ability and experi- 
ence of the veteran is such that 
there is a reasonable likelihood 
that he will be successful and that 
the property to be purchased will 
be reasonably necessary for ef- 
ficiently conducting such farming 
or business operations. 

In the case. of any loan for 


which a guaranty is sought, the | 


agency must ascertain that the 
purchase price of .the property 
does not exceed the “reasonable 
normal value” thereof as deter- 
mined by proper appraisal. 

After reviewing the papers, the 
agency forwards them to the Ad- 
ministrator with its recommenda- 
tions for approval or disapproval 
of the guaranty. If it recommends 
disapproval it must give reasons, 


The Administrator makes the 
final. determination. whether. the 
guaranty shall be approved or dis- 
approved. If disapproved, he noti- 
fies the bank. by letter of the 
denial of the guaranty and states 
the reasons therefor. He sends a 
copy of this letter to the veteran. 
If approved, he notifies the vet- 
eran and forwards the executed 
Loan Guaranty Certificate. with 
all other papers to the bank with 


instructions as to closing the loan 


in a manner to make the guaranty 
effective. 

After receiving the certificate 
of guaranty the bank has a title 
examination made of the property 
which is to be mortgaged to se- 


‘eure the loan, completes: the ex- 


ecution of the note and mortgage, 
has the latter. recorded, and dis- 
burses the loan proceeds. Within 
two month< thereafter ‘the bank 
must submit a detailed report to 


his instructions for closing the 
‘loan have- been complied -with. 

| In the case of construction loans 
ithe guaranty does not. become ef- 
|fective until completion of con- 
| struction. 

Claim under the guaranty may 
be filed with the Administrator 
at any time after a default has 
continued for three months, in the 
case of. an amortized loan, or one 
month in the case of a term loan. 

If a default continues for six 
months, even though no claim is 
filed, the bank must give notice 
to the Administrator of the de- 
fault within the following month. 

Upon the filing of a claim the 
Administrator has three optional 
methods of. settlement. 

(1) He may pay the amount in 
default. .Such payment will cure 
the default and prevent any ac- 
celeration provisions from taking 
effect; but the guaranty will be 
reduced by the amount of such 
payment: Therefore the Admin- 
istrator is permitted to exercise 
this option only once, and then 
in an amount not exceeding the 
aggregate amount of principal or 
interest payable in one year, or 
not exceeding 10% of the original 
amount of the guaranty, which- 
ever is the lesser. Thus the amount 
could never exceed $200. ~ 


(2) He may pay the full amount 
of the guaranty without requir- 
ing the bank to foreclose, or take 
personal action against the vet- 
eran. 


(3) He may pay any amount 
agreed upon not exceeding the 
amount of the guaranty and notify 
the bank to institute foreclosure 
proceedings with, or without, legal 
action to reduce the debt to judg- 
ment. 


A bank, apparently _ without 
making a claim under the guar- 
anty, may give notice to the Ad- 
ministrator of intention to fore- 
close the mortgage. It may not 
begin action in court, or give no- 
tice of sale under a power of sale 
until the expiration of 30 .days 
after receipt by the Administrator 
of the notice of intention to fore- 
close. ri 


Immediate action, however, may 
be taken by the bank without 
prior notice to the Administrator 
if conditions exist justifying the 
appointment of a receiver for the 
property. 

The Administrator may bid. at 
the foreclosure. sale, or he. may 
obtain a refinancing of the. in- 
indebtedness which will prevent 
a consummation of the foreclosure 
sale. He may also exercise any 
redemption rights. 


So tar in this discussion I have 
not touched wpon one very im- 
pertant element affecting the ex- 
tent to which banks may be able 
to varticipate in this guaranteed 
loan program for veterans. This 
is. the legal restrictions - placed 
upon the lending powers of banks, 
particularly in relation to real 
estate loans. The GI Act does not 
in any way supersede or modify 
the banking laws, national or 
State. 


The Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency has ruled that the second 
loans fully guaranteed by the Ad- 
ministrator under section 505. of 
the GI Act-are not to be consid- 
ered real estate loans subject to 
section 24 of the Federal Reserve 
Act, even though mortgage secur- 
ity is required for such loans, the 
theory being that’ the bank’s 
security is the Admiinistrator’s 
guaranty and the mortgage is 
taken as additional security for 
the protection of the Administra- 
‘tor. This ruling will enable na- 
'tional banks to make these fully 
p'iaranteed second loans where the 
|FHA insures the primary loan. 


| Although this is a partial solu- 
|tion to the problem for national 
|banks, there are many which do 
‘not make FHA insured loans, Also 
| this ruling is of very limited ben- 
/efit exeept in the case of home 
‘loans. About the only opportunity 
‘for a bank to make one of these 
|fully guaranteed ‘second loans to 
‘a veteran for the’ purchase of a 





the Administrator showing that farm would be where the primary 
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loan is made by the-Land Bank cy = 2 ' Cutbacks in war .contracts. will controls in that field. The exaci 
Commissioner. | Price Policies for make available more than four | timing will vary widely from item 


Theonly alternative to the fully 


guaranteed second loan is for @| 
bank ‘to make -a--partially~ guar- | 
anteed loan under section. 500 of | 


the GI Act and the bank will run 


smack up against the restrictions | 


of the banking laws in making 
these loans, unless the banking 
supervisory authorities c@&m find 
some way of exempting them from 
these. restrictions or the banking 
laws are amended. 

In some States this has already 


been done. In Maine a law was 
enaeted- last- September which 
completely exempts any loan 


guaranteed under the GI Act from 


any restrictions in ‘the banking 


laws of that State. The Banking 
Board in New York and the Gov- 
ernors of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, under war powers given 
them by their State Legislatures, 
have also acted to modify the ap- 
plication of the banking laws of 
their States in the case of these 
guaranteed loans, by increasing 
the limit on real estate loans by 
the amount of the Administrator’s 
guaranty. Thus, if the banking 
law of the State limits banks in 
making real estate loans to an 
amount not exceeding two-thirds 
of the value of the property, a 


bank, instead of being limited to a | 


loan of $4,000 on a property hav- 
ing a value of $6,000, could make 
a $6,000 loan on such property 
if the Administrator guarantees 
$2,000. 
There appears to be no partic- 
ular problem from the standpoint 
of the banking laws in the case 
of guaranteed loans for the pur- 


chase of farm or business equip- | 


ment. Also the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem have amended Regulation W 
to exempt any loan guaranteed by 
the Administrator under the GI 
Act. 

One thing is clear. Banks will 
be confronted with many prob- 
lems as the result of the enact- 
ment of. this Act. Not the least 
of these will be the attitude of 
veterans if many applications for 
guaranteed loans are turned down 
»y banks. This presents a real 
public relations problem. : 

There is no quéstion but many 
loans will be sought by veterans 
which in their own interests 
should not be made. It will be 
a disservice rather than a service 
to a veteran to make him a loan 
in order that he may engage in 
a business or farming venture as 
to which there is every indication 
of eventual failure, or to enable 
him to acquire a home which may 
not meet proper housing stand- 
ards, or for many other reasons. 
Yet many veterans believe that 
all they have to do is apply fora 
guaranteed loan and it will be 
forthcoming. 


It should: be a vital concern of | 


every bank to see that each vet- 
eran who applies for a loan re- 
eceives. tactful’ and sympathetic 
consideration. A bank should not 
turn down a veteran’s application 
without first endeavoring to sat- 
isfy him that it is to his own in- 
terest not to assume the obliga- 
tion, or to make him understand 
why the bank is unable to make 
the loan. Also every bank should 
keep a record of all loan applica- 
tions. which are refused and the 
reasons for the refusal to make 
the loan. - 

It was recognized from the start 
that the law was by no means 
perfect and that experience would 
probably demonstrate the need for 
corrective amendments. In the 
meantime banks should make 
every possible effort to meet all | 
yeasonable. requests. of veterans 
for banking services. 

RT 


Aircraft Situation 
Appears Interesting 





| broadcasting time to a government 


lnent and -detailed 


fected by price controls. In the 
past year, our experience in con- 
sulting closely with industry has 
| been helpful. We in OPA are re- 
lying more and more on these 
committees for advice in working 
out new price regulations or 
changes in old ones: OPA has 
benefited vastly in thus being able 
to key its specific regulations 
closely to actual industry | prac- 
tices. -And-industry has come te 
have a better understanding of the 
problems of price control as a re- 
sult of these consultations. Indus- 
try has also benefited when our 
wartime regulations have been so 
developed as to allow business to 
operate without substantial hard- 
ship. 

In OPA itself, we have been 
steadily strengthening our staffs 
|during the past year or so by 
| bringing in successful and experi- 
|enced businessmen. Many of them 
left jobs paying considerably 
‘more than their government sal- 
‘aries, in order to help wi.h the 
‘price control program. 

Dozens of other businessmen 
‘have spent their time without 
compensation as consultants to 
OPA. Some of them have worked 
|'with us for several months at a 
| time, giving generously of their 
|experience and time, helping us 
'to work out the tough technical 
‘details of pricing problems .in 
‘their specialized fields. 

| Furthermore, I- have. seen a 
| great strengthening in compliance 
| with OPA regulations through the 
cooperation of industry. This re- 
flects the patriotic desire of busi- 
nessmen to prevent a costly and 
disastrous inflation and their basic 
honesty in refusing to have a part 
in black market operations. 

Trade associations have been of 
assistance to the price control and 
| rationing programs in many ways. 
The present Grocer-Consumer 
Anti-Inflation Campaign is an 
outstanding current example of 
active cooperation. Trade associa- 
tions in all branches of the food 
trade from coast to coast have 
| joined. with leading consumer 
groups and the Government, to 
|'make a success of this most im- 
| portant campaign. 
feel this represents an 
awakening of all the people to the 
‘fact, first that we want to protect 
ithe American consumer. and 
| American business from infla- 
_ tionary rises in an important cost 
of living field that represents 40% 
‘of the average household budget, 
‘and second, that all groups must 
'get together and do the job demo- | 
'cratically. 
| That is the way the job has to 








| 
' 
| 


be done—on a irank and friendly 
(basis. It reflects a realization that 
'Government cannot do it alone. 
/It can never be doné by consumer 
action nor by trade action alone. 


When you hear a commercial 
radio program on a nation-wide 
hookup giving over part of its 


wartime message-—-such as car 
pooling or the Grocer-Consumer 
Campaign—you know that indus- 
try is cooperating with govern- 
ment. 

Many times. when we have had 
to make quick contacts with an 
industry, the trade associations 
have been the means of reaching 
the people we need to talk with. 


risen by less than 3% 
cost of living by about 9%. The 
fact that this job has been accom- 
plished—and without hardship to 
any major economic group—makes 
us. confident that the job ahead 
can also be successfully carried 
through when the time comes to 
convert from war production to 
an increased production of peace- 
time goods. The record shows that 
as a people, we have what it takes 
to manage our economic affairs 
in times of stress. 

In preparing for the day when 
the war in Europe will be brought 
to a close and we can convert 
our economy partially to peace- 
time production, we must make 
intelligent plans to meet the rap- 
idly changing economic conditions 
that will take place. OPA and in- 


to avoid the dangers that lie 
ahead. We in OPA must use to 
the best possible advantage, the 
close contacts we have made with 
every business group in the coun- 
try. Already, we are consulting 
with businessmen and industry 
groups in some of the fields that 
will be among the first to be af- 
fected by reconversion. 

You, as representatives of 
American industry, are vitally in- 
terested in the policies that OPA 
will follow after V-E Day, and the 
part you can play in helping to 
prevent the twin dangers of infla- 
tion and deflation from taking 
their toll in the days ahead. Your 
desire to cooperate has already 
been demonstrated tangibly. Many 
of you association managers have 
written to Chester Bowles for 
copies of his memorandum to all 
OPA Advisory Committees on 
OPA’S Pricing Objectives in the 
reconversion period for distribu- 
tion to your members. 

Reconversion is a program that 
challenges the ingenuity of all of 
us—Government, industry, labor, 
farmers—to guide ourselves suc- 
cessfully through this difficult 
transition period. It calls for close 
cooperation, courage, good sense 
and a eommon understanding of 
the problems that we face. Trade 
association executives can assist 
greatly in getting information 
about reconversion objectives” ts 
their membership and in prepar- 
ing them for the problems that 
will have to be faced—and solved. 
A look at the last war and the 
months of wild inflation and 
sharp deflation that followed the 
armistice in. November, 1918, pro- 





a study of what happened in 1919 
and 1920. 


Many of you remember 


ately after the armistice, 


softening of prices in some fields 
after V-E Day. 

Many workers, now in war 
plants, will be temporarily out of 
work while the plants are recon- 
verted: Strong demands for raw 
materials will probably not de- 
velop at once, as manufacturers 
set up production lines for civil- 





Trade groups have also helped us 
time and again by publishing in| 
their association bulletins’ perti- | 
information 
about OPA activities and regula- 
tions in their particular fields. 
They have been generous with 
their time and their data. 

Since May, 1942, just after pas- | 





Paine, Webber, Jackson & Cur- 
tis, 25 Broad Street, New York 
City, mémbers of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other leading 


'trol Act, industrial prices have 


sage of the Emergency Price Con- 





craft manufacturers and also the | 
vresent general market situation. | 





exchanges, have prepared an in- 
teresting memorandum discussing 
recent developments affecting air- ' 


Copies may be had from the firm | 
upon request. 


ian items that have been off the 
market. After the. last armistice. 





and the| 


dustry must work closely together | 


' million workers for the production 


Reconversion Period 


(Continued from page 2136) 


of peacetime goods. 


ease away from ceilings — when 
many persons will rise to say con- 
trols are no longer necessary. 


who are vitally interested in pre- 
venting inflation must seriously 
consider the dangers of removing 
controls too soon. You will want 
to avoid a hasty action that might 
result in losing the battle against 
inflation — a battle that has been 
waged so successfully during the 
war thus far. I am sure you will 
agree that we daré not make the 
mistake again of supposing that 
the economic impact of war ends 
when the shooting stops in Eurove. 
The time will come when the OPA 
regulations eventually can be torn 
up. But we mustn’t tear them 
up for confetti the minute the 
whistles and sirens start to blow 





celebrate the German collapse. 
For we cannot forget that a 
| second phase of economic stresses 
|} and strains will develop. This is 
| the dangerous phase. Four months 
| after the last war, the price levels 
| again started upward as a wild 
'scramble for inventories and new 
| goods developed. Almost half of 
| the first World War inflation was 
_experienced after November, 1918. 
| By June, 1920, living: costs had 
‘risen to 108% above the 1914 level. 
| In the inevitable collapse that fol- 
lowed, corporatian profits after 
|taxes dropped from six and a half 
| billions to a net loss of 55 millions 
}in 1921. Inventory losses, amount- 
ing to 11 billions, wiped out prac- 
tieally all the reserves. accumu- 
| lated out of wartime profits. And 
factory payrolls dropped 44% to 
bring misery and privation to mil- 


This will be a period—as prices 


This will be a period when you | 


and we all gét into the streets to | 


to item. But working with In- 
dustry Advisory Committees we 
will. watch each field closely. We 
will rely heavily on their. recom- 
mendations as to when controls 
i|can be safely removed. 
All industry people are anxious 
|to know when we are going to 
'decontrol. They want to be as- 
'sured that we are not planning to 
/perpetuate a bureaucracy in this 
field. Let me repeat what Chester 
‘Bowles has said many times, ’ No 
/one is more anxious to end price 
‘controls and get back to private 
business than I, and many other 
| businessmen in the OPA. 

But before we leave, we want 
to be sure that there is no dange> 
of a repetition ofthe follies’ o* 
1919-20. 
| You of course want to know the 
pricing policy through which OPA 
| proposes to meet the difficult con- 
_ ditions that lie ahead. 
| First, we must continue to hold 
ithe line against inflation. 
| Seeond, our pricing policies 
must not stand in the way of the 
manufacturer’s desire to produce 
to the limit of his capacity. This 
|means prices that yield good 
profits for business, large or small, 
on the basis of high volume. pro-: 
duction. 

Third, our pricing policy must 
be easy to apply. Decisions must 
be made rapidly. Manufacturers 
have a right to expect from us the 
quickest possible answers on re- _ 
quests for prices on new items. 

Fourth, through our pricing 
policies, we must be careful not 
to force down high levels of wage 
‘rates. Good wages and full em- 
ployment provide the only sound 
basis for good markets for busi-- 
/hess and the farmer. 
| Fifth, recognizing that the pros-- 


lions of our workers. The drop in | perity of our farmers will furnish 
net farm income was even more one of the largest and most profit-. 
severe with the result that almost able markets for industrial prod- 
half'a million farms were fore- 





closed in the next four years. 





conversion period. By 
1944, individuals will have saved 
up over 100 billion dollars and 
}they will be waiting to spend ij 
for the things they could not buy 
during the war. This contrasts 
with 1915-1918 wartime savings of 
around 25 billions of dollars. 


Manufacturers and merchants 
also have billions of dollars of 
wartime reserves. Manufacturers 


| first to produce. consumer goods 
may want to compete for raw. ma- 
terials or component parts. Retail- 
ers will want to build up quickly 
,a good inventory of new goods to 





vides us with some examples of; capture the business from those 
the problems we may face. The} 
pressures at that time were ona} The inventory boom that could 
greatly reduced scale, but there 


who are waiting to buy. 


| develop as a result of these pres- 


is enough similarity between con-| sures might have disastrous con- 
ditions then and now to warrant! sequences. All of those who re- 


'member the evils that came from 
speculation in 


panies overbought by double or 


there; treble their actual needs and then 
was a lull and prices went down! 
a little until) March, 1919. Chances! 
are that there will be some similar : 


suffered severe losses as prices 
collapsed — are agreed that they 
don’t want it to happen again. 


I want to suggest to you thai 
this affords the trade associations 
an opportunity to render a second 
service to their member | firms, 
You trade association managers 
can caution your members against 


in their desire to be among the | 


inventories after 
how: the last war—when many com-_ 
during the first phase, immedi- - 


ucts, we must do everything we 
|can in our power to protect farm-- 


Strong pressures against ceiling | ers from the squeeze between ris- 
prices could develop in the second ing costs of the things they buy 
| —or inflationary—phase of the re- and declining prices for the things 
the end of they sell. ’ 


|. If we hold controls. in effect 
after they are no longer led, 
it will tend to discourage produc- 
tion and initiative on the part of 
industry. And full production 
| furnishes the answer to post-war 
prosperity and should be the ob- 
jective of every thinking Amer- 
ican in farming, labor, industry, 
and government. ov 
These are the objectives of our 
pricing policy for the reconversion 
| period. patie 
Now let us look at some of the 
specific problems that will con- 
front OPA and the businessmen in, 
working out the price levels that 
'will be set for the civilian items 
coming back into production after 
V-E Day. These products will be 
largely in the consumer durable 
goods field, ranging from auto- 
mobiles to egg beaters. They wilt 
be made by some 25,000 companies 
which ‘have been devoting their 
production to war goods for the 
, past two years or more. There are 
about two dozen major items ac- 
,counting’ for about 85% of the 
total dollar volume in this field: 
| These include, in addition to auto-. 
mobiles, such products as refrig- 
/erators, washing machines, vac- 
,uum cleaners, electric fans, toast- 
ers, and other appliances, radios, 
clocks, and watches. : 
OPA is now actively consultin 





attempts at overbuying. You wil] | with these manufacturers, indus- 
probably want to remind them try by industry, to discuss the 
that as long as OPA continues its | volume they plan to achieve;,what 
price controls during this period they are going to pay for labor 
of inflationary threats, there is no and materials; the savings they 


‘this lull period lasted about four | financial advantage to be gained expect to make through increased 


months, before prices started their | through gambling in inventories | plant efficiency, and lower. sales 
sharp post-war increase. This time in the anticipation of reselling at |costs.. We also are being guided 
it could be somewhat longer—by 'a higher price. Price controls at | by prices which they feel, on the 
several months let us say. The such a time offer a real protection | basis of their own experience, are 
reason is that we shall have a! not only against rising prices but ;most likely to assure the wide-- 
ereater plant volume to reconvert. 3lso against the incentive for com- , scale consumer buying necessary 


was running at the peak rate of 


will be cut to about 40 billions. field, OPA will promptly drop its | 





War production in the last war) petitive bidding for inventories 


The third and final phase comer 


to maintain volume production. 
| We are at the same time work-- 


/20 billions per year at the end of| when supply and demand get back ing on pricing methods to be usect 
,the war. In this war. our peak! into balance and price controls ne by all the manufacturers of mis-. 
has been 90 billions. Within three | lonser will be needed, As soer _cellaneous products who will ap- 
months after the defeat of Ger-' as there is no further danger of ply to our 93 OPA district offices, 
many. it is estimated that this' price increases in a particular located in all parts of the country 
(Continued on page 2158) 
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The Securities Salesman’s Corner 


By JOHN DUTTON 


Progressive Southern Dealers Build Good-Will 
By Tendering Banquet to Their Clients 


There is no substitute for the confidence that clientele of satis- 
fied customers automatically gives to a dealer who has served them 
well. It is sometimes erroneously assumed by those who do not know 
what goes on in a representative security dealer’s organization, that 
the only reason a dealer cultivates the confidence of his clients is to 
make as large a profit for himself as is possible, and whatever 
happens to his client’s investments afterwards is of no further impor- 
tanee to the dealer. This opinion is more widely held than you would 
ordinarily think possible. It even shows evidence of existing in the 
thinking and the actions of certain members of the personnel of 
the SEC. 

Now confidence of one customer leads to the confidence of 
another—it takes more than a pleasant smile and a winning way 
to gain confidence in the securities business—IT TAKES PERFORM- 
ANCE to hold accounts and keep them. No dealer who has brains 
enough to run his business successfully under present conditions is 
deliberately going to go out and work his head off to build a clientele, 
and then turn right around and take advantage of the good-will he 
has worked so hard to establish by losing these accounts through 
overcharging, indifference, or ill-considered policies of any nature. 


No one wishes. to imply that security dealers are in business 
for their health any more so than individuals engaged in every 
other type of effort you can name from politics te personal service. 
But one thing is certain, once you-gain the confidence of your cus- 
tomers so that you can get them te act WHEN YOU THINK THEY 
SHOULD ACT, you can render a better investment service which 
will redound to their benefit. No other type of business requires 
that the buyer should place as much confidence in the seller as 
does the securities business. UNLESS A DEALER CAN OBTAIN 
COMMITMENTS FROM HIS CUSTOMERS WHEN HE BELIEVES 
THAT THEY SHOULD BE MADE, THE ALL IMPORTANT ELE- 
MENT OF TIMING CANNOT BE CONTROLLED. Without proper 
timing successful investment results are seriously impaired. The 
most successful security dealers — THOSE WHO HAVE LONE THE 
BEST JOB FOR THEIR CLIENTS — ARE THE DEALERS WHO 
HAVE TOLD THEIR CUSTOMERS THAT THEY SHOULD BUY 
WHEN THEY TELL THEM TO BUY, SELL WHEN THEY ARE 
TOLD TO SELL, AND STAY OUT WHEN THEY ARE ADVISED 
TO HOLD THEIR CASH. This is the way to build accounts and if 

ou know your business it’s the only way to keep accounts and 
help-THEM " TO HELP THEMSELVES. 

So much for confidence and what it really means in the securities 

. Many dealers who operate their business along progressive 

lines will be interested to know that one southern firm has been 
a banquet once a year for their clients. The costs can be 
CHARSED TO ADVERTISING for tax purposes (it’s a perfectly 
proper business expense). A leading hotel or country club is engaged 


and aa the dinner is held around the latter part of the year — usually | jie, 


im November or December — the holiday spirit and times add to the 
occasion. This year the firm is having a guest speaker who is associ- 
ated with one of the companies whose stock many of their customers 
now own. Other speakers and entertainment are provided and every 
eee IF oe ee Bek © Sead thee Wy endevet by all. 

As ult much free advertising is gained by the firm — customers 
ane Saveeed $2 beiae & guest if © so desire — the whole affair is 
oe is made in any way to bring in the com-| % 
mercial angle ie but the business that follows. and the new accounts 

that can be opened make such a venture well worth the expense. 
— such as this that are putting some dealers way ahead 
THERE IS PLENTY OF BUSINESS AROUND IF 


a res 
It is 

f the cro — 

oo Wikl « GO AFTER IT. 





Price Policies for 
Reconversion Period 


(Continued from page 2157) 
to obtain their ceiling prices.,by them. For instance, they may 


; December, 


‘Every effort will be made to see 
that these producers get a deci- 
sion quickly. Present plans call 
' for filing of a price with the OPA 
district offices, which if not dis- 
approved within a short period 
will be the manufacturer’s price. 
We are well aware that any delay 
on our part in setting prices 
would be a great hardship for 
small manufacturers. 
But, before we can establish 
new prices intelligently — either 
' for the large industry or the indi- 
‘vidual manufacturer—it will be 
‘necessary to have certain cost 
data. 
I want to impress as strongly as 
I can the absolute necessity for 
accurate data in Fong prices and 
in considering the justness of a 
request for a Fhe, adjustment. 
You therefore can do us and 
. your oe, a 7 ae ee anne. 
again an 
oe hase promptly requests “ 
financial information. Industry 


_ telligent pricing ag 

From time to time, trade asso- 
ciations which have research and 
statistical departments may be of 
great help to OPA by supplying 
us with data from studies made 


have on hand list prices. of manu- 
facturers in their field for base 
pricing periods in October, 1941, 
and March, 1942, together with 
methods of handling freight 
charges and discounts by classes 
of customers and commodity 
groups. For work on reconversion 
pricing, it will be helpful for us 
to know, for instance, how manu- 
facturers distributed their sales in 
typical pre-war years as well as 
‘he operating results of manufac- 
‘urers in prescribed years. Data 
on wholesalers and retailers such 
as typical mark-ups, discounts. 
distribution of sales volume and 
operating results by years will aid 
us in pricing reconversion goods 
intelligently. We may be calling 
upon your various associations 
for information of this. type. 

Business has a big investment 
in the future of the country. I 
want to say that if business wants 
‘o realize a return on this invest- 
nent, it is up to business to work 
with all other groups to get 

hrough the difficult reconversion 
-| -eriod in a strong financial posi- 
tion. 

Industry’s capacity to produce 
and the knowledge that business 
“an prosper with mass production 
“t prices that tap mass markets 
furnishes the key that will lead 








us with greatest speed through 


DIVIDEND NOTICE | 
Imperial Oil Limited 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS AND THE 
HOLDERS OF SHARE WARRANTS 


NOTICE is hereby given that a semi-annual) 
jividena of 26¢ share in Can cur- 
reney has been lared, and that the same 
via be payame om or after o} 
1944, in respect to the shares speci- 
fied in any Bearer Share Warrants of the Com- 
pany of the 1929 issue =. Presentation and 
reat ef coupons. No. 62 at: 


THE ROYAL. BANK. OF CANADA, 
King and Church Streets Branch, 
Torento I, Canada. 
The payment te Shareholders of 

the close of business on the 16th day of Novem- 
ber, 1944, and whose shares are represented by 
avceisteted vertiticacves o1 the ivz9 issue, Will De 
by cheque, mailed from the offices. a 
the Company on the 30th day ef November, 





The Transfer books will be closed from the 
ITth day of Nevember to the 30th day of No- 
* Wentber, —_ inclusive and no Bearer Share 
Warrants 1 be ‘split’ during that period. 

The Income Tax Act of the Dominion: ot 
Canada d 15% shall be 
imposed. and deducted at the souree on ali 
Wividends payable by Canadian debtors to nen- 
residents of Canada. The tax will be deductec 
from all dividend elweques mailed to non-resi- 
@ent shareholders and the Company's. Bankers 
will, deduct the tax when paying coupons to ai 
for accounts of non-resident shiechaldess. 
Ownership Certificates must accompany al 
dividend coupons presented for payment by 
residents of Canada. 


Shareholders resident in the United States 
are advised that a credit for the Canadian tax 
withheld at source is allowable against the 
vax shown on their United States Federal In- 
come Tax return. Im order te claim such credit 
he United States tax authorities require evi- 
lence of the deduction of said tax, for which 
ourpese Ownership Certificates (Form No. se 
must be completed in duplicate and the Bank 
cashing the coupons will endorse both copies 
with a Certificate relative to the deduction an¢ 
gayment of the tax and return one Certificate 
‘o the Shareholder. If Forms No. 601 are not 
available at local United States banks, they car 
be secured from the Company’s office or the 
toyal Bank of Canada, Toronto. 


Under existing Canadian Regulations: 

(a) Payment of this dividend to residents of 
smemy or enemy occupied countries is pro 
ubited. 

(b) Payment thereof to residents of othe: 
portions of Continental Europe and China is 
prohibited but such residents may direct the 
deposit to their credit in a Canadian Bank oi 
ail amounts payable to them 

(c) Other non-residents of Canada may con. 
vert this dividend at current. Canadian Foreigt 
Exchange Contrel rates into such for cur- 
/encies as are permitted by the General la- 

nadian Foreign Ex 





ons of the Ca Contro. 

Board. Such conversion can only he effectec 
through on authorized dealer, Le., a Canadian 
sranca of any Canadian Chartered Bank. 


Shareholders residing in the United State 
may convert the amount of the current divi- 
dend inte United States currency at the officia: 
vanadian Foreign Exchange Control rate bj 
sending at their own risk and expense, cou- 
pons er dividend cheaues properly endorsed, to 
she Agency of The Royal Bank of Canada, 6€ 
William Street, New hing: City, which will ac- 
sept them for collection thre: an authorizeé 
er direct to any autho dealer of the 
Canadian Foreign Control Board, 


Shareholders residing in countries ether than 
the United States te whom payment is not pro- 
Pgh py Sg ge, 
of the current dividend sending at their 
cheques and expense xpense coupons. or. di oe 
of See 
dealer < “ol The Roy 
reet, New York City City. 
or ’ 
a draft in such 


IMPORTANT NOTICE 


Holders of Bearer Warrants, who have 
not yet secured new. talons ‘with with Dividend cou- 


J. A. NEW, General Secretary. 
% Church Street, 
Toronte 1, Ontarie. 
jth November, 1944. 





the inflationary period. Mass pro- 
duction furnishes the key to the 
creation of new jobs to employ 
those released from war produc- 
tion and from the armed services 
It points the way to the day when 
price controls can be dropped and 
the responsibility of pricing can 
be turned back to American in- 
dustry. 

It will then be up to business- 
men to gear the prices they charge, 
the wages they pay. to the re- 
quirements of our full-production 
economy. American businessmen 
have demonstrated that they can 
measure up to that responsibility. 
The lessons of the war period, re- 
enforced by those to be drawn 
from pricing during reconversion 
should be so persuasive that no 
important sector of business opin- 
ion will want to revert to a svs- 
tem of high prices and limited 
‘markets that results in unemplov- 
ment ard small national inrore 
and small business earnings. With 


courage, good sense and an under- 
standing of the responsibility that 
rests in their hands, I am sure 
that American businessmen will 
be ready to meet the test. 





DIVIDEND NOTICES 











outstanding shares of the 5‘v 
December 1, 1944. 


15, 1944, declared 





AMERICAN CYANAMID CoMPANY 


Preferenee Dividend 
The Board of Directors of American Cyanamid Company, on Nevember 15, 
1944, declared a quarterly dividend of 114% ($.125) per share on the 
Cumulative Preference Stock payable Jan- 
uary 2, 1945, to the holders of such stock of record at the close of business 


Common Dividends 
The Board of Directors of American Cyanamid Company, on November 


1. A quarterly dividend of twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on the 
outstanding shares of the Common Stock of the Company, payable 
January 2, 1945, to the holders of such stock of record at the close 
of business December 1, 1944; 


and 


- A special dividend of seventy-five cents (75¢) per share om the out- 

shares of the Common Stock of the Company, payable 

December 28, 1944, to the holders of such stock of record at the 
close of business December t, 1944 


W. P. STURTEVANT. Secretary. 


























American Woolen 
Company 


INCORPORATED 





225 Fountia Ave., New Yor«K 3,N.Y. 





T a meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors of the American Weolen 
Company held today, a dividend on 
the Preferred Steck of $4.00 a 
share on account of arrears was 
declared, payable December 13, 1944 
to stockholde rs of record November 
28, 1944, Transfer beoks will not 
close. Checks will be mailed by 
Guaranty Trust Co. of N. Y., divi- 


dend disbursing one. 
F. S. CONNETT, 


November 15, 1944. ¢ eaaeer. 











CARBON COMPANY 


Ninety-Second Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable December 9, 1944, to stock- 
halders of record November 24, 1944, 


at 3 P.M. 
GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 











THE BUCKEYE PIPE LINE 
COMPANY 


30 Broad Street 
New York, October 31, 1944. 


A dividend of Twenty (20) Cents r share 
has been declared on the capital st 
t value of this Company, payable Dasenbes 
1944 to shareholders. of seeawd at the close 
of’ business November 24, 1944. 


c. O. BELL, Secretary. 


Haney Discusses The 
Election 


(Continued from first page) 
the other way. (Nobody knows 
that better than Mr. Roosevelt.) 


This is why, in the latter part 
of his campaign, the President 
himself stated specifically that he 
believes in free private enterprise 
and in the profits system. More- 
over, he put such men as Jesse 
Jones on the air to assure us as to 
his attitude toward business. 

So. I do not think that the elec- 
tion is unfavorable for invest- 
ments in the sense of making 
things worse than they have beer 
It probably shows conditions tc 
be somewhat better than many 
feared. 

Roosevelt had the big advantage 
of the vote of the Solid South to 
start with. Im addition, he had the 
war background with much sen- 
timent avainst chareire lesder- 
ship at this time. Without these 
two conditions he would certainly 
heve lost. But note well that 
neither of these f° «-~dit’ ~ 
stands for any radicalism. The 











‘ (euemrcare il 


CELANESE 


CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y, 


bre Board of Directors has this day 
declared the following dividends: 


FIRST Hey STOCK 
$4.75 SERIES 

The regular quarterly dividend for 
the current quarter of $1.1834 per 
share, pa i bran January 1, 1945 to 
holders of record. at the close of busi- 
ness December 83, 1944. 


7% SECOND PREFERRED STOCK 


The regular quarterly goed for 
the current quarter of $1.75 per share, 
payable January I, 1945 to rs of 
record at the close of business De- 
cember 13, 1944 


COMMON STOCK 
A dividend of 50'cents per share, pay- 
able December 31, to holders of 
record at the close of business De- 
a 13, 1944 


A. LARKIN, 
se SP is & See’ ‘Vs 


November 14, 1944 





Magma : Game Company 


Dividend No. 89 


On Nevember 15, 1944, a dividend of Twenty- 

five Cents (25c) per share was declared on the 

capital stock of Magma Copper Company, pay- 

able December 15, 1944, to steckh rs of rec- 

ord at the close of business November 24, 1944. 
H. FE. DODGE, Preasurer. 





LJ 
Newmont Mining 
Corporation 
Dividend Ne. 65 
On November 14, 1944, a dividend of 3714 
cents per share was deela on the capital 
stock of Newmont Mining Corporation, pay- 
able December 15, 1944 to stoekholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business November 24, 1944. 


H. E. DODGE, Treasurer. 


UNDetwOOD ELLIOIT FISHER COMPANY 


The Board of Direetors at a meeting held 
November 9, 1944, dsclared a dividend for the 
fourth quarter of the year 1944 of $1.00 a 
share on the common stock ef Underwood 
™liott Fisher Company, payab'e December 8, 
1944, to steckholders of record at the close of 
business November 24 Transfer books 
will not be closed. 


C. S. DUNCAN, Treaswrer. 


Development Possibilities 


Securities of Atlantic Coast 
Line RR. offers attractive possi- 
bilities for the future, the terri- 
tory which it serves showing 
every indication of large economic 
development, according to a bro- 
chure on the company prepared 
by Allen C. Ewing & Co,, Murchi- 
son Building, Wilmington, N. C. 
Copies of this brochure, which 
contains a detailed discussion of 
the situation, may be had upon re- 
quest from Allem C. Ewing & Co. 











“Solid South” is actually con- 
servative in tendency. 
.wistr:buted by Kinz Feet res Syndicate, 
Inc. Reproduction in “he or in 
part strictly prohibited. ) 
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Galendar Of New 


OFFERINGS 


BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 30,- 
000 shares of common stock (no par 
value} The shares are issued and out- 


Standing and are being sold by two stock- 
holders, R. F. Bensinger and B. E. Ben- 
Singer, 15,000 shares each. Underwriters 
are Lehman Brothers and Goldman, Sachs 
& Co., each underwriting 7,500 shares for 
each account. Filed Oct. 18, 1944. Details 
in "C hi -onicle,’ * Oct. 26, 1944. 

Offered Nov. 14, 1944 at $21% per share 


CENTRAL NEW YORK POWER CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for $48,- 
000,006 general mortgage bonds, 3%c series 
due 1874. The bonds will be offered for 
sale under the Commission's competitive 
bidding rule. Net proceeds with other 
funds of the company or other borrowings 
will be applied to the redemption of out- 


standing $45,000,000 ‘general mortgage 
bonds, 3°4% series due 1962, at 104, and 
$5,000,000 general mortgage bonds, 342% 
series due 1965, at’ 10442. Filed Sept. 29, 
1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’" Oct. 5, 1944. 

Bonds awarded Noy. 14 to Halsey, Stuart 
& C€o., Inc. on bid of 102.30 as 3s. 


Offered Nov. 16-by Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
and associates at 103. 


COLLINS RADIO CO. has filed a _ regis- 
tration statement far. 20,000 shares of 
$2.75 cumulative preferred stock, $47.50 
par value, -with warrants attached to pur- 
chase 20,060 shares of common stock, and 
160,000 shares ef common stock, par $5, 
of which 140,000 shares are to be publicly 
offerea and 20,000 are to be reserved for 


issuance upon exercise of warrants. The 
warrants expire Dec. 1, 1949. Proceeds 
from the sale of the preferred and com- 


mon stocks will be added to the general 
funds of the company and used to aug- 
ment working eapital and in connection 
with transition from wartime to peaeetime 
operation and reestablishment and expan- 
sion of peacetime business. Lee Higginson 
Corp., Chicago, is named principal under- 
writer. Filed Oet. 24, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,”’ Nov. 2, 1944. 

Offered Nov. 15, 1944 the preferred stock 
at $50 per share and the common stock at 
$17 per share. 


FRANKLIN STORES CORP. has filed a 
registration. statement for 200,000 shares of 
capital stock of which 114,000 are being 
sola by the company and 86,000 shares by 
Frank Rubenstein, President and director. 
Company will use proceeds for general 
corporate purposes. Van Alstyne, Noel & 
Co, heads the group of underwriters, with 
re to be named by amendment. Filed 

21, 1944. Details in “‘Chronicle,”’ Oct. 
“ow 1944. 
Offered Moy. 10, 1944 at $8 per share. 


GLEANER HARVESTER CORP. has filed 
a registration statement fer 177,689 shares 
of common stock, $2.50 par. The stock is 
dissued and outstanding and does not rep- 
resent new financing. Of the 300,000 
shares of common outstanding as of Sept. 
ll, 1944, Commercial Credit Co. owned 
177,689 or 59.22’., which shares are being 


sold bs Commercial to underwriters. Filed 
Oct. 20, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,"’ Oct. 
2€,” 1944: 


In an amendment filed the following in- 


vestment dealers will be associated with. 


F. Eberstadt & Co. in the public offerin7 
of the common stock, E. H. Rollins & 
Ine., Central sMepubhe- vo.;  sRc., 
Sutro & Co., Bankamerica Co., A. G. Ed- 
wards & Sons, Butcher & Sherrard. Ot's 
. the Ohio, Co., Reynolds & Co., H. 
R.*Baker & Co., Alfred wu. baker w Cuv., 
Cruttenden & Co,, Farwell Chapman & Co., 
First Securities €o. of Chicago, Hirsch, 
Lilienthal & Co., Johnson, Lane, Space & 
Co., Inc. Straus Securities Corp., Auchin- 
closs, Parker & Redpath, Bingham Walter 
& Hurry, Buckley Brothers, Coburn & 
Middlebrook, Courts & Co., Johnston, 
Lemon & Co., Metropolitan St. Louis Co., 
Paeifie Co. of California, Shuman, Agnew 
& Ca. Mason & Co., Bond & Goodwin, 
Iné., J. C. Bradford & Co.; Francis I. Du- 
Pont & Co., Kay, Richards & Co., A. M. 
Kidder & Co., Clement A. Evans & Co., 
Ing., Ferris, Exnicios & Co., Inc., Mohawk 
Valley Investin So Inc., Murphey, Favre 
& Co., Nasliville Securities Corp. 
@fiered Nov. 10 at $18 per share. 


HOLSTON LIGHTING & POWER CO. 
has filed a registration statement for $30,. 
000,0@0 first mortgage bonds due 1974. 
Company will effer the bonds for sale 
under the Commission's competitive bid- 
ding rule with the successful bidder nam- 
—_ the interest rate. Offering price to the 

lic will be filed by amendment. Net 
proceeds wilh be used to redeem at 105, 
together with acerued interest, the out- 
st nding $27,500,000 first mortgage bonds 
342") series due 1966. Any balance of net 
proceeds. will be added to working capital. 
Filed Oct. 18, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
Oct. 26, 1944. 

onds awarded Nov. 13 to Dillon, Read 
A i and re + sctied on bid of 101.76 as 
2% 

Offered Nov. 15, 1944 by Dillon, Read & 
Co, and associates at_ 102% and interest. 


KEYES FIBRE CO. has filed a registra- 
tion statement for $1, 800,000 first mort- 
gage sinking fund 4% bonds,.series A, due 
Oct. 1, 1959. Proceds will be used to pro- 
vide funds for the redemption of $1, 137,500 
first mortgage sinking fund 412% bonds 
an@ for additions to manufacturing facili- 
ties of the company. Coffin & Burr, Inc., 


is named principal underwriter. Filed Oct. 
23, 1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ Oct. 26, 
1944. 

Offered Noy.’ 10,. 1944 at 102% and 
interest. 


PLETSBURGH COKE & CHEMICAL CO. 
has, filed. a registration. for $3,400,000 first 
mortgage’ bonds, 342% series, due Nov. 1, 


1964. Net proceeds together with such ad- 
ditional funds as may be necessary will be 


Security Flotations 


jJapplied to the redemption of $3,455,000 
tirst mortgage bonds, 4%2‘- series A, due 
March 1, 1952, at 103 and accrued interest. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. head the group of 
underwriters, with names of others to be 
filed by amendment. Filed Oct. 20, 1944. 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ Oct. 26, 1944. 
Offered Nov. 9 at 99'2 and interest. 


SHAMROCK OIL & GAS CORP. has filed 
a registration statement for 101,593 shares 





of common stock ‘par $1). The shares 
are issued and outstanding. Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. is named principal underwrit- 
er. Filed Oct. 20, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,’’ Oct. 26, 1944. 


Offered Nov. 8 at $6.75 per share. 


NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose registration 


statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 


on which registration statements will 
im normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC, 


SATURDAY, NOV. 18 


ADMIRAL CORP. has filed a rogistration 
statement ‘or 216,000 shares of capital 
Stock, par $1. Qf the total 150,000 shares 
are being sold by the company and 66,000 
Shares by certain stockholders. Proceeds 
to company wil be used for additional 
working capital.- Dempsey & Co., .Chicago, 
is named principal underwriter. Filed Oct. 
30, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ Nov. 2, 
1944. . 


WEDNESDAY, NOV. 29 


CAPETAL TRANSIT CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for $12,500,000 first 
and refunding mortgage bonds, series A, 
4°. due Dec. 1, 1964. 

Address — 36th Street 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Business—Street railway and motor bus 

transportation in the District of Columbia 
and adjacent areas. 
Proceeds—-The net proceeds from the 
sale of the bonds and from a $2,500,000 
bank loan with treasury cash will be used 
for refunding purposes and to make pay- 
ments on account of equipment purchases, 
etc. 

Underwriting-——-The bends are to be of- 
fered for sale at competitive bidding. 
Names of the underwriters will be filed by 
amendment. 

, Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5531. Form 
$-1. (11-10-44). 


MOORE WINDSOR CORP. has filed a 
registration statement for 100,000 shares of 
12'%2 cent cumulative dividend and partici- 
pating preferred stock, par $1*per share. 

Address—347 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. 

Business—Commercial finance business, 
buying accounts and notes reeeivable, in- 
ventories, warehouse receipts, etc. of small 
and medium “size. manufacturers, finance 
eompanies, wholesalers and distributors. 

Proceeds——The net proceeds of approxi- 
mately $200,000 from the sale of the pre- 
ferred stock will be used for working 
capital and expansion of the company’s 
business. 

Underwriting—-W. H. Cobb & Co., Inc., 
New York, is named principal underwriter. 

Offering—-The offering price to the Pub- 
lic is $2. per-share. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5532. Form 
S-1. (21-10-44), 


and M. Streets, 





—=> 


DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 


: We present below a list of tissues 
_ whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering. dates: have not been -deter. 
mined or are unknown to as, 





' ABRONCA AIRORAFT CORP. has filed a 
registration. statement for 75,000 shares of 
55-cent cumulative- convertible preferred 
stock (par $1),.and 33,600 shares of com- 
mon (par $1). Of the commen stock to.be 
offered, 25,000 shares are for account of 
the company and 8,600 shares for the ac- 
count of a stockholder. Proceeds will be 
used’: to increase company’s. working cap- 
ital. The 8,600 shares being seld by a 
stockholder aré= owned by Carl I. Pried- 
lander who wiik receive the proceeds. 
Bberstadt & €o., New York, is principal 
underwriter.. Filed Oet. 21, 1944. Details 
‘in “Chronicle,"’ Oct. 26, 1944. 


‘ALVA PUBLIC TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
COQ. has filed a registration statement for 
$250.000 10-year 6% subordinated sinking 
fund notes, due 1954. Proceeds will be 
used for the purchase of the real estate 
and the construction of a one. million 
bushel elevator, }with a three million bushei 
head house. o be offered mainly to 
people in the Alva, Okla., community who, 
are interested i ‘construction of the grain 
elevator. Filed pAug. 8, 1944. 


COASTAL TERMINALS, INC. has filed 
a registration. statement for 25,000 shares 
of common stock (par $10). Proceeds will 
be used for the acquisition of land, 
ment and for working capital. Price to 
public $10 per share. Not underwritten. 
Filed Sept. 20, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ 
Sept. 28, 1944. 


CURLEE CLOTHING CO. has filed a reg- 
istration. statement. for 52,290. shares . of 
Class A common and 22,410 shares of class 
B common, The shares are issued and 
outstanding: and do not represent new 
financing by the company. Stifel, Nicolaus 
& Co., Inc., St. Louis, is: named. principal 
underwriter. . Filed. Oct. 27,. 1944. 
in ‘‘Chronicle,”"’ Nov. 2, 1944. 








THE EUGENE FREEMAN CO. has filed 
a registration statement for $300,000 trade 
acceptances. Proceeds will be applied to 
organization expenses, acquisition of motor 
trucks, real estate, buildings, machinery, 
ete. Filed. Sept. 13, 1944. Details in | 
“Chronicle,” Sept. 21, 1944. 

Request filed Nov. 13 to withdraw regis- 
tration statement. 


EXCESS INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 
nas filed a registration statement for 48,- 
¥81 shares of capital stock (par $5). 
Shares are to be offered for subscription to 
present stockholders of record May 31, 
1944, on a pro rata basis at $8 per share. 
Net proceeds will be added to company’s 
capital und surplus funds. Unsubscribed 
shares will be sold to Lumbermens Mutual 
Casualty Co. for investment. Filed May 
ey 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ June 8, 

44, 


FEDERAL MACHINE & WELDER CO. 
has filed a registration statement for $2,- 
000,009 15-year 5‘% sinking fund deben- 
tures: due Sept. 1, 1959. Proceeds for 
working capital. Central Republic Co., Inc. 
and Peltason, Tenenbaum Co. are principal 
underwriters. Filed Oct. 9,.1944. Details 
in “Chronicle,’’ Oct. 12, 1944. 


FLORIDA POWER CORP. filed a regis- 
tration statement for 40,000 shares cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100). The 
dividend rate will be supplied by amend- 
ment. Net proceds from the sale of the 
new preferred stock, tegether with addi- 
tional funds from the treasury to the ex- 
tent required, are to be applied as follews: 
Redemption of 28,762 shares 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $110 per share $3,163,820; 
redemption of 5,940 shares of 7% cumula- 
tive preferred at $52.50 per share $311,850; 


| donation to Georgia Power & Light Co. tc 


be used for redemption of certain of its 
securities as provided in recap plan of that 
company $1,400,000; payment to Genera’ 
Gas & Electric Corp. for 4,200 shares of 
$6 preferred of Georgia Power & Light Co. 
$75,600, and expenses $80,000, total $5,- 
031,270. Stock is to be’offered for sale by 
the company pursuant to Commission’: 
competitive bidding Rule U-50, and names 
of underwriters will be filed by post-effec- 
tive amendment. The succesful bidder wit) 
name the dividend rate on the stock 
Filed July 21, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’ 
July 27, 1944. 


GENERAL TIME INSTRUMENTS CORP. 
has filed a registration statement for 38,380 
shares of 444% cumulative preferred stock 
{par $100). Corporation in offering to 
helders of outstanding 38,380 shares of 
6‘> prefefred stock the right to exchange 
such shares on basis of one share of 6% 
preferred for ome share of new 4%4% 
preferred, plus $7, together with a cash 
dividend adjustment on the 6% preferred 
to date fixed for exchange. If all the 
6‘, stock ‘is’ not. exchanged the corporation 
will retire as of Jan. 1, 1945, or as soon 
thereafter aS possible between 4,000 and 
5,000 shares of the unexchanged 6’. pre- 
ferred with funds it has avaitable. Shares 
of new preferred not issued in exchange 





will be sold to underwriters and proceeds 
with other funds of the company used to 
retire balance of outstanding 6‘ preferred 
stock at the redemption price of $110 per 
Share. Underwriters are Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., W. E. Hutton & Co., Lee Higginson 
Corp., Stone & Webster and Blodget, Inc., 
Glere, Forgan & Co., and Hornblower & 
Weeks. Filed Oct. 17, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,”’ Oct. 24, 1944. 


GERMANTOWN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
has filed a registration statement for 50,- 
000 shares of common stock, $20. par, and 
voting trust certificates for said stock. 
Policyholders of Mutual Fire Insurance of 
Germantown ave to have pre-emptive 
rights to subscribe for the common stock 
at $20 per share in proportion to the 
respective premiums paid by them upon 
imsurance policies issued by Mutual. Vot- 
ing .trust certificates representing shares 
not. subscribed will be offered to the gen- 
eral public at the same price. All stock- 
holders will be asked to deposit shares in 
the voting. trust for a period of 10 years. 
Bioren & Co. are underwriters. Piled 
May 29, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
June 8, 1944. 


HANCHETT MANUFACTURING CO. has 
filed a registration statement for $450,006 
first mortgage convertible 542° bonds, 
series A, matur serially from 1945 to 
1964, and 45,000 shares of common stock 
($1 par). ‘The shares are reserved fox 
issue conversion of $450,000 first 
enews convertible bonds. Underwriter 

rooks & Co., e.. New York 
Proceeds with be -applied to the reduction 
of bank leans. Price range 101 for 1945 
maturities to 99.5 for 1960-64 maturities. 
Filed July 20, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
July 27, 1944. 


HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO. has 
filed a registration statement for 60,000 


A stock (par $5) and 120,000 shares of 
class B (par $2) reserved for conversion. 
The 7% cumulative convertible class A 
stock will be offered at $5 per share. 
Proceeds will be used for working capital. 
Nelson Douglass & Co. heads the list of 
underwriters. Filed Oct. 9, 1944. Details 
in ‘“‘Chronicle,’* Oct. 19, 1944. 


JESSOP STEEL CO. has filed a registra- 
tion statement for $1,000,000 first mort- 
gage 5% sinking fund bonds due Nov. 1. 
1954. Proceeds will-be used for general 
corporate purposes. Paul H. Davis & Co., 
and Dempsey & Co., are named under- 
writers. Filed Oct. 24, 1944. Details in 
“Chronicle,” Nov. 2, 1944. 


LINCOLN PARK INDUSTRIES, INC., 
has filed a_ registration statement for 
$250,000. 6% ten-year debentures matur- 
ing Nov. 1, 1954. Debentures .to be .of- 
fered directly by. the er at par and 





Details. additional working capital. 


interest. Not u Proceeds for 
’ Piled Sept. 27, 
1944, Details in “Chronicle,”’ Oct. 5, 1944. 


shares of 77 cumulative convertible class | ©# 





Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs = 
(Continued from page 2134) 





ithe time to do this has ar- 


‘rived. There are too many 


\stecks that show offerings 
ahead, and not enough desire 


| seems to be around to take 


tempts were successful. *At! these offerings. 


this point the danger arises of 


falling into the pit of unanim- | 
ity. For the possibility of alers about their stoeks is as 


reaction has by far the greater | follows: 


following. Under ordinary | 
conditions the fact that many 
people expect a sell-off would 
be almost sufficient reason for 
this column to keep long posi- 
tions. In fact there is nothing 
certain about this reaction in 
spite of the indications given 
by the market. However, it 
would be ostrich-like to refuse 
to recognize them. 
a 1 co 


In the past when I felt this 
way I found it wisest to bail 
out. And once having reached 
solid ground, look around and 
see what was what. I think 





Attractive Situations 

Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on several situations which 
currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Waro 
& Co. upon request: 

Du Mont Laboratories “A”; 
Merchants Distilling; General In- | 
strument; Great American Indus- 
tries; Massachusetts Power & 
Light $2 preferred; Majestic Ra- 
dio; Magnavox Corp.; Electrolux; 
Brockway Motors; Scoville Mfg.; 
Bird & Sons; Cons. Cement “A”; 
Riley Stoker; Alabama Mills, inc.; 
and H. & B. American Machine 
preferred. 

« . 
J. R. Dillon Retires 

John R. Dillon retired from 
partnership in Hayden, Stone & 
Co., New York City, on Nov. 3. 





MAJESTIC RADIO & TELEVISION 
CORP. has filed a registration statement 
for 297,500 shares of common stock (par 
one cent). Of the total 200,000 shares will 
be sold by the company, 95,000 shares will 
be issued to stockholders upon exercise of 
options and 2,500 shares. will be sold by 
another stockholder. Proceeds from sale 
by Majestic will be used not in excess of 
$170,000 for the purpose of calling at $10 
per share all of the outstanding 26,016 
shares (no par) preferred stock. Holders 
of more than 9,000 shares of preferred, in- 


cluding British Type Imvestors, Inc., and | 


Empire American Securities Corp. ‘have 
stated that such stock will be converted 
into common stock and not presented for 
redemption, and company's statement said 
it is probable that other holders of. pre- 
ferred will take similar action. Balance 
will be used to record, manufacture and 
selk phonographic records and working 

capital. Proceeds to Majestic on sale of 
the. 95,000 shares upon exercise of options 
amounting to $112,499 will be added to 
working capital. Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 
Ine, is principal underwriter. Filed Oct. 
12, 1944. Details in ‘*‘Chronicle,”’ Oct. 19, 
1944, 


THE OLD STAR DISTILLING CORP. 
hes filed a registration statement for 5,000 
shares of $100 preferred stock, non-cumu- 
lative and non-participating. Price - 
pubie with be oe per share; proceeds to 

S, will be used for 
cons mel he gistillery. $280, Ve me ot eee 
capital, 


Piled Aug. 14, 1944. “Details in in “Sohronicle,” 
Aug. 24, 1944. 


S AND W FINE FOODS, INC. has filed 
a registration statement. for 75,000 shares 
of common stock (par $10). Proceeds for 
working capital which may. be used for 
nt improvements and office and ware- 
se expansion. Blyth & Co., Inc. are 
underwriters. Price to public $16 per share. 
Filed Sept. 28, 1944. 


TIDE WATER POWER CO. has filed a 
registration statement, for $4,500,000 first 
mortgage bonds 342% series due Nov. 1, 
1974, and 20,000 shares of 5% preferred 
stock, par 00. Bonds and preferred 
stock are to be offered for sale at com- 
petitive bidding. Net proceeds estimated 
to be approximately $5,605,000, together 
with such cash from the company’s general 


funds as be required, wil be used to 
redeem $6,065,500 first mor 5% series 
A bonds due Feb. 1, 1979. Oct. 


1944. Details in “Chronicle, ** Oct. 12, 1944. 
(This list is incomplete this week) 





Specifically advice to read- 


Allied Mills was 
bought at 28. Current price 
about 31; half sold at 32%. 
Suggest you get out of the 
other half at market. Average 
‘profit about 34 points. 
3 3g ae 

Bendix, bought at 38, half 
sold at 4542, is now about 
4612, back to the high of last 


August. Sell remainder at 
market. Average profit about 
8 points. 

ae ae i 


Crown Zellerbaeck was 
bought at 18. Stock is now 
about 2042. Getting out now 
will give you about 2 points 
profit. Take it. 

Py 


SS a 


Lockheed was bought at 17. 
Stock is now about 23. This 
gives you about 6 points pro- 
fit. Take it. 

x uk ae 

U. S. Steel is one of the bad 
actors in our list. Sinee we 
\bought it stock has seldom 
‘been in the black more than 
two points or so, and never 
long enough to make a weekly 
trade possible. Steel was 
—— at 5842. At this. writ- 

oF is 57. I see no point in 
holding on to it much longer. 

















So I advise selling it at the 
| market. Assuming the 57 fig- 
ure is still in effect by ‘the 
time you_read this, your loss 
will be 112 points. But against 
the profits in the others the 
loss is unimportant. 
ie 


oe aie , 


More next Thursday. 
—wWalter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do, not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.| 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” 


(Continued from page 2142) 
of the 2% and 2%% bonds directly in this drive than they did in 
the Fifth War Loan, when the amount of their subscriptions was 
cumulative with, and contingent upon, the amount purchased during 
the Fourth War ‘Loan: : 

This should result in the commercial banks with savings 
deposits having a much larger amount of their potential demand 
for these securities satisfied at. the issue price, although this 
does not mean that these institutions will not be in the market 
for bonds after the drive is over... . 


EXCHANGE OFFER ADVANTAGEOUS 
Savings deposits have been increasing sharply in the last three 
months, and in order to fully cover these deposits the commercial} 
banks with savings accounts will no doubt be interested in buying 
more of the new issues, particularly the 2% bonds, when they become 
available on Dec. 18. ... Nevertheless, these institutions probably 
will not be as important as they were in the past, in pushing the 
drive issues to premiums when the War Loan is ended, because of 
the larger participation that they get directly in the Sixth War 
Lean. . . . On the other hand, the strictly commercial banks, with- 
out savings deposits, which institutions are completely shut out from 
direct participation in the drive, will do the bulk of the indirect 
supporting of the market as they have done in the past, and likewise 
they are expected to be substantial purchasers of the new 1%4% 
notes and the 2% bonds when they become available at the end of 
the Sixth War Loan. ... It is indicated that these institutions are 
ready to make purchases of selected outstanding issues as they are 
available for sale, with particular interest being evidenced in the 
2% taxable issues. . The exchange offer for the 4% partially 
exempt bonds, which have been called jor payment on Dec. 15, con- 
sisting of the 114% notes and the 2% bonds to the commercial bank 
holders of this issue, gives these institutions an opportunity to obtain 
a position in these securities through the purchase of the called 4s. 
and from present indications many of these institutions are taking 
..advantage of this situation. 

> The called 4% bonds are presently quoted at minus 6/32 
from a no-yield basis, which means that the securities that will 
be obtained in place of the called issues should have a premium 
ef at least 6/32 when they are “traded in” at the end of the 
Sixth War Loan. ... 

It is believed in the financial district that the greater part of 
the called 4s will be turned in for the new 2% bonds, since more 
institutions appeared to be interested in them than in the 14% 
notes. Because the commercial banks with savings accounts will be 
able to buy larger amounts of the 2% bonds directly during the 
drive and the fact that through the purchase of the called 4s these 
institutions can also -obtain these bonds, and with “free riding” 
cut down, the market for this security at the end of the Sixth War 
Loan should be much more orderly than it was at the culmination 
of the previous drive. . 

There is presently. considerable interest in the outstanding 2% 
dwe 6-15-52/54 at prices of about 100 14/32. . . . The point, however, 
has been raised among dealers as to whether or not these 2s offered 
in the Fifth War Loan Drive have not about reached their top level 
until the bond drive has been concluded. ...It was pointed out 
that the savings banks can subscribe to the new 2% bonds right 
up to the last day of the drive, Dec. 16, and that these institutions 





REMEMBER ... 


CALL on our up-to-the-minute trading facili- 


ties and our wide dealer contacts 


iF you wish fust, accurate service 
and active trading markets in 
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TELEPHONE 
REeror, .2-3600 


may be sellers of the 2% bonds due 6-15-52/54 at a premium, with | 


the proceeds from the sale of these obligations used to buy an 
equivalent amount of the 2% due 12-15-52/54 at 100. The six 
months longer maturity is not considered to be important enough 
to stand in the way of the sale of the shorter 2% issue. ... 

It was reported that certain institutions using the “roll-over” 
idea in the 2% issues have been filling in their maturity sched- 
ules with the outstanding 2% tax bonds, but the completion 
ef this plan will not take place until the 2% due = 12-15-52/54 
become available in the latter part of December... . 


“ROLL-OVER” PRACTICE 

it was pointed out that the “roll-over” idea involves the selling 
of a 2% issue when it has about three years to run, at levels of 
about 102, and the replacing of it with other 2% bonds, of note 
maturity length, which is four and one-half to five years to the 
optional date. . The taxable 2% due 3-15-48/50 leveled out at 


102, when they reached a note length of four and one-half to five 





years, and that level will be maintained until they have about three 
years to go, when they begin to adjust their yield to the shorter | 
term notes, and they will begin to run off their premium. . 


as the shortening of the maturity results in advancing prices unti! | 
the top level is reached. .. . The 2%’s due 1949/51 will all reach a_ 
price level of 102 during the next 12 months in adjusting their | 
vield to that of the shorter term notes. . . . After reaching the price | 
level of about 102, it will be maintained for about two years... 

By selling these issues at 102, when they still have about three 
years to run, and replacing them with other 2% bonds due in four 
and one-half to five years, based on the option date, the “roll-over” 
operation is carried out. . . 


tered around the 2% obligations. The life insurance companies 
have again been sellers of municipal obligations, and many of these 
institutions have replaced only a part of their corporate bonds that | 
have been recently refunded, which indicates that they will be in 
a position to play their usual important role in the Sixth War 
Loan. . . It is indicated that these companies will again be inter-— 
ested largely in the long-term 212% bonds, and under the deferred 
subscription plan, which is again in operation, they have until Feb. 28, 
1945, to make final payments for the securities subscribed for during 
the drive. : It was reported that because of the delayed pay- 
ment for issues committed to during the drive these institutions have 
not been sellers of certain, Government issues that they intend to 
liquidate. ... 

It seems as though the insurance companies, with experience 
gained during the previous War Loans, have decided toe pick 
their spots in disposing of these issues, and it may be that the 
heavy investment demand that appears around the first of the 
year will give them an opportunity to take advantage of market 
strength for such operations. . 


MARKET FAVORED 

It is indicated in the financial district that the lack of selling 
oressure at this time from these institutions has had a very beneficial 
»ffect on the Government bond market. ... By spreading the sell- 
ing out over a longer period of time better prices no doubt will be 
3btained for the securities that are to ke switched, to make room 
‘or those acquired during the coming War Loan. 

A check recently made with the smaller out-of-town commercial 
banks, which have substantial savings accounts, indicates that these 
institutions are very much interested in the 242% due 1966/71, and 
will make fairly large commitments in these bonds... . 

It was pointed out that these obligations can be acquired 
only during the drive, and they feel that a position in these 
bonds, giving them a 214% return, fits well into their situation... . 

With a well-balanced maturity schedule these banks, in order 
not to be too heavy in the long-term issues, have indicated that they 
will dispose of some of their holdings of the 242% due 1967/72 after 
the drive is over, since these bonds generally advance 5/32 to 6/32 
with the lifting of the selling pressure. 


| 
. The |}! 
advance in price in the other 2% bonds up to 102 becomes automatic |] 


: Profits realized from this procedure can | 
be used to write down the cost of the newly acquired 2% bonds... . | 
i There is no change in the income rate, since the operation is cen- | 
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Special material bearing on 
dealer activities in various States 
as follows: Michigan and Con- 
neeticut on page 2138; se anaeth on 
page 2139. : 
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The Financial Situation 


The so-called ratio of the total reserves of the Federal | 
Reset, e Banks to their combined note and deposit liabilities | 
has b¢y'n but little more than 50% for some time past, and re- 
ports ®.w persist that Congress will in the relatively near 
future be requested to ease the reserve requirements of the 
Reserve Banks. At present these institutions are required by 
law to hold reserves in the amount of 40% of their note 
liabilities plus 35‘% of their deposits. Alterations in the 
Federal Reserve Act which would make it legal for the 
Reserve Banks to operate without penalty on some lower 
ratio of reserves to note and deposit liabilities are now 
ominously spoken of as “a mere technicality.” Approxi- 
mately the same effect could be obtained without legisla- 
tion through the exercise by the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System of its authority to reduce reserves 
required of member banks, but, according to word emanat- 
ing from Washington, it is thought better to permit (or 
should we say require?) the Reserve Banks themselves to 
bear the brunt in the first instance at least of further bank 
absorption of government obligations. The reasons for this 
preference, if such it be, have not been vouchsafed to the 
general public. 

Not to Be Neglected ‘ 

In any event, it is the situation that has thus developed 
rather than techniques svageeed for meeting it which 
should give the American public pause. It is true, of course, 
that there is, technically speaking, room for very substan- 
tial further expansion of bank credit—that is to say further 
purchase of government obligations—without violating rule 


of thumb ratios considered satisfactory in years past. It 
is further true that the “tightness” of the existing situation, 
(Continued on page 2164) 





Roger W. Babson Discusses Next Four Years 


BABSON PARK, MASS.—Notwithstanding the Nov. 7 election | 
results, I now make some predictions as to what will happen at Wash- 
ington during the next four years. These forecasts assume the Re- 
publicans and Conservative Democrats will combine to control 


Congress. 


Lower 


Taxes will 
materially be 
reduced. A re- 
duction in ex- 
cess profits 
taxes will 
come shortly 
after the col- 
lapse of Ger- 
many. Most 
“nuisance” 
taxes will be 
eliminated. 
Cor poration 
taxes wil! 
later be put 

“back nearly to 
pre-war fig- 
ures. Personal 
income taxes 

should va reduced; but these will 
be the last to be lowered. 


. There will be no attempt to bal- 
ance the budget. This is some- 
thing to aim for, but it will be 
done slowly. Too radical cuts 
‘could cause deflation which, at 
this time, would be worse than 
inflation. The United States will, 
however, diligently work for a 
better financial set-up, for which 
‘we all should be thankful. 





Roger W. Babson 


Coming Foreign Policies 


Great Britain, Russia and the 
United States will combine and 


hold the peace so long as they’ 








Taxes Will Be® serie 





remain friends. (China - may or 
may not be admitted to the inner 
councils.) How long these three 
great nations will remain friends, 
is anybody’s guess. Other nations 
will be admitted to some sort of 
a World Organization; but they 
will not have much to say. 

Congress will pass legislation so 
that our navy and air force can 
act—in emergencies—without the 
formal declaration of wa. But 
this is a feeble step toward per- 
manent peace. This can be se- 
cured only as all nations are will- 
ing to give up certain rights as to 
tariffs, immigration restrictions, 
natural resource monopolies, etc. 
I see no sign that the incomine 
Administration at Washington will 
do this. 


Aid to Farmers 


Both farmers and union labor 
have had their honeymoons. Both 
will get. less consideration during 
the next four years. We may, 
therefore, expect lower farm 
prices and only a few—if any— 
wage raises. Certainly the total 
income of both groups will be 
much less. 

Tne hourly rate for wages may 
not be cut; but “overtime” will be 
out the window. We will go back 


to the 40-hour week. I strongly } 


advise both farmers and wage- 
(Continued on page 2170) 





FHA Insured Mortgage Financing In Reconversion 


By EARLE S. DRAPER* 


Deputy Commissioner, Federal Housing Administration 


Government Housing Official States That the FHA Is on the Threshold of Renewing 


‘Its Peace Time Program of Home Mortgage Insurance. 


Anticipates That at End of 


European War Home Building Limitations Will Be Relaxed but Warns Against Ex- 


tending Mortgage Credit on Basis of Borrower’s Present Earnings. 


Urges More As- 


sistance in the Housing of Lower, Middle Income Workers, and Sees Possibility of Ex- 
tending the Financing of Large-Scale Rental Projects. 





Home building and its financing today is at the threshold of a@———-——-—- = 
reconversion period which is in reverse of that of four years ago 


when this Na-@——--——— 
tion wentfrom | 
‘a  peacetime/ usually hedged 


to wartime 


gan with the 
construction of | 


ing to meet 
the need of 
the emergency 
armament-ex- 
pansion pro- 
gram. In 1941 
the financing 
of war hous- 
ing on an 
emergency 
basis was get- 
ting underway. By 1942 practical- 
ly. all residential construction not 
vital to the war production pro- 
gram had stopped and the financ- 
ing of housing for essential war 
workers was on a wartime basis. 
In the conversion period which 
we now. face the process will be 
a change-over from production for 
war to one of peacetime pursuits. 
{n doing so the previous four-year 
cycle is reversed. Transitions of 
any. kind are seldom smooth, are 





E. S. Draper 





*A summary of an address by 
Mr. Draper before the Mortgage 
Bankers Association, Chicago, Oc- 
tober 18, 1944. 
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footing. The) 
transitional} cern to builders and to mortgage 
stage of four! lending 
years ago be-/| as 


defense hous-| 


filled with compromises, and are 
in by many ifs 
and ands. How the present transi- 
tion is to be made is of deep con- 


institutions, particularly 
it may affect FHA-insured 
mortgage financing. 

Conditions surrounding the con- 
struction and financing of war 
housing inrposed unusual, abnor- 
mal mortgage risks. Restrictions 
and limitations essential under a 
war economy were contrary to 
normal peacetime real] estate prac- 
tices A new set of conditions had 
to be met. To meet these new 
conditions Congress enacted Title 
VI of the National Housing Act to 
permit the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to accept certain un- 
usual mortgage risks in its insur-. 
ance operations. 

To safeguard FHA’s funds pro- 





tecting mortgages insured under 
peacetime conditions, Title VI 
legislation established a separate 
War Housing Insurance Fund. 
Title VI legislation also provided 
favorable terms under’ which 
mortgage insurance could be ob- 
tained in order to encourage 
builders to construct war housing 
and mortgage lenders to finance 
it. FHA’s original insurance au- 
thority under Title VI, increased 
from time to time by Congress, 
ultimately reached $1,700,000,000, 
an amount which it is expected 
will be completely used before 
Jan. 1, 1945. 

Home building during the emer- 
gency war period has been sub- 





ject to three important limitations. 
These limitations may be broadly 
classed as (1) Where housing 


could be built under the alloca- 
National 


program of» 


the - rt 
hos Beaine Agency; (2) How homeing 


(Continued on page 2170) 





‘Individual Taxes’’ 


By HARLEY L. LUTZ* 


Professor of Finance, 


Princeton University 


Chief Economist, Tax Foundation, and Chief of Staff, 
Committee on Post-War Tax Policy 


Tax Expert Criticizes. Tax 


s Which Would Concentrate 


Program 
Of The Taxes On Individual Incomes, On The Grounds (1) That 
Does Not Provide For Revenue Stability, (2) That It Does not 


Adequately Certain Income Groups Such As Farmers, Small Business 
Men And The Professional Classes, And (3) That The Net Income 
Concept As Applied To Individuals, “Is Absolutely Phoney.” Holds 
Net Income Is Not A Personal But A Business Concept. Regards Pro- 
gressive Taxation As The Crowning Impropriety Of The Individual 
Income Tax. Advocates A Sales Tax. 


The Committee on Economic Development, in its recently pub- 
lished Post-war Tax Plan, makes a large point of the fact that all 
individuals®———— 
pay taxes,and which, vumder gilipoixt rates, are 
that all taxes | | heavy enough so that the admin- 
are borne by | istrator may be obliged to liqui- 
individuals, date a large part of the corpus of 
as if it was a|the estate in order to pay the 
new discov- | taxes, unless he can wang 
ery, when, asa enough time out of the Bureau 
matter of fact,| that he might settle a good part 
that is some- | of them out of the income. But 
thing that we the liquidation of the corpus of 
have all been the estate merely means that the 
aware of for|administrator sells certain blocks 
a very longiof securities, or certain other 
time. It is not| kinds of property, to somebody 
news. In the! else who happens to have cash or 
second place,|credit with which to buy them; 
I think we can/| and so even the liquidation of the 
all agree that| capital of an estate, under our 
all of our atrocious estate taxes at the pres- 
taxes are paid| ent time, is an application of the 
out of income, principle I have just mentioned; 
present or prospective. That is true namely, that taxes are paid out 
even in the case of estate taxes,|of present or prospective income; 

because the fellow who buys a 
*A lecture delivered by Prof. 


block of securities which are 
Lutz before the New York Insti- 








Dr. Harley Lutz 











liquidated by the administrator 
tute of Finance, New York City, 
‘Sept. 11, 1944, which did not ap- 





pear in an earlier issue because 
of the shortage of paper. 








of an estate uses cash which he 

has on hand, which, I assume, 

represents accumulations out of 
(Continued on page 2168) 
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Post-War Foreign Trade 


“The business men of the United Nations and the 


nations associated with them have done much to 
assure the victory of our arms. 


any way slowing the vast 


all fighting fronts; business leaders are turning 
their thoughts to the problems of re-establishing 


vigorous post-war trade 
tions. 


There is a growing realization that post-war 


Now, without in 
movement of supplies to 


and business among na- 


expansion of international commerce is essential to 


the economic welfare and to the security of every 


country. 


‘“‘World business, after the war, must be expanded 
on a basis of non-discrimination and of freedom 


from excessive barriers and restraints. 


The neces- 


sary expansion can be achieved only as nations and 
their citizens work together cooperatively toward 
understanding each others’ problems and taking 
effective and mutually advantageous measures for 
solving those problems.’—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


We wonder what working “together cooperative- 


ly” and the rest mean. 


We hope it does not mean 


permitting ourselves to be “‘played for a sucker.” 

In contrast to such vague concepts we suggest 
that the rank and file be led to understand the 
essentials of foreign trade as set forth by Robert 


Gaylord, President of the 


NAM: 


“First, if we are to export goods, we must receive 
payment for them in raw materials and in manufac- 


tured goods of other nations. 


Second, if we are to 


export capital, we must be prepared to do so on a 
low term basis and with the knowledge that it can 
be returned to us only in the shape of goods and 
services rendered by those who borrow. Third, 
that this can be done without lowering or adversely 
affecting the standards of our own country.” 





Churchill Looks for New 


‘Big Three’ Conference, 


Expresses ‘Great Joy’ at President’s Re-Election 


Indications of another conference of the 


“Big Three’—the 


United States, Great Britain and Russia—were contained in an ad- 


dress by Prime Minister Winston 
ord Mayor of London on Nov. 9, 
at the luncheon last year, he said: 


~**When Iwas here last year [ could not tel 
to start for a meeting of three? 


Churchill at the luncheon of the 
in which, in referring to his talk 


1 you that I was about 


great allies—the heads of three! held high above the dust of par- 


great governments — Teheran. | 
There it was that the plans were 
made and agreements and de- 
cisions taken which were exe- 
cuted with so much precision and 
with a degree of cambination to 
which Marshal Stalin referred in 
his wise and weighty speech of a 
few days ago.” “Now,” continued 
Mr. Churchill, “I don’t mind say- 
ing that it was high time we had 
another triple conference and that 
such a meeting might easily 
bridge the sufferings of mankind 
and the fearful process of destruc- 
tion which js ravaging the earth. 
Prospects of such a meeting have 
been vastly improved by the re- 
sults of the presidential elections 
in the Untied States, and for 
which we waited so breathlessly 
on Tuesday last.” 
__In part, in his address the Prime 
Minister, according to United 
Press accounts from London, said: 
“I thought, looking back on my | 
ast records, that when I was here 
fast year I appealed ta the British 
and American public to be very 
careful that election year did not 
in any way ruffle the goodwill 
that exists throughout the Eng- 
lish-speaking world, and which 
was of so great aid to our armies. 
it is certainly gratifying that it 
should have been carried through 
without any disturbing of the 
ancient, moth-eaten controversies 
which are to be found in history 
books between Great Britain and 
her American kinsmen, now 
brothers-in-arms. 


“Now that event is over and the 
results have been declared, there 
are a few things I should like to 
say about the American presiden- 
tial election. Let us, first of all, 
express our gratitude to both 
great parties for the manner in 











which the interests of alliance and | 
prosecution of the war have been 


tisanship. America has given an 
example to the world of how 
democratic institutions can be 
worked with the utmost vigor and 
freedom without injury to the 

rmanent interests of State. We 

now that we in Britain have in 
the Republican party of the 
United States a vast number of 
friends and well-wishers, and the 
upholding of Anglo-American 
friendship is cherished by tens of 
millions in both great parties over 
there. 

“I am sure that everybody will 
be moved py the sportsmanlike 
manner in which Governor 
Dewey in the moment of his de- 
feat offered his congratulations to 
his oppenent and pldeged his 
party to work wholeheartedly for 
the world cause. What a model 
this would be to thase States 
where poltiical differences are 
not salvable by word and vote 
and where the question of who 
is to be in and who is to be out 
may be one of life and death, to 
be settled by violence, and where 
there may be but a short gap be- 
tween being a ruler and being a 
victim, . : 

“However we may regret it, it 
seems almost certain that this old 
island will have its first general 
election in 1945, and I am sure 
that it will be conducted by all 
concerned with all liveliness and 
‘robust vigor, which will gratify | 
the political emotions of our pub- 
lie without destroying that mar- 
velous underlying unity and sense | 
of brotherhood which has long 
existed in this country, and which 
has reached its highest degree 
among the perils from which we 
have been delivered. . 

“I said a few moments ago that 
we have strictly avoided any ex- 


| Prime Minister said: 

















pression of opinion about party 
issues in the United States, but, 


at this moment now, I feel free to | 


express on personal grounds the | 
very great joy it gives me to know | 
that my war-time and. intimate | 


| cooperation with President Roose- | 
i'velt will 
,months that lie immediately be- 
| fore us. 


be continued in the | 
These are months pro- | 
foundly interwoven with the | 
future of both our countries and| 
also, we trust, the future associa- 
tion of our two countries will be 
interwoven with the peace and 
progress of the whole world.” 


In his concluding remarks the 


“Now we stand on the threshold 
of Germany, and it will take the 
full exertions of the three great 





Powers and every. scrap 
strength they can give to crush 
down the desperate resistance 
which we must expect from this 
military antagonist, at last beaten 
back to his own lair. 

“Any more than on former oc- 
casions I cannot offer you an easy 
future on the continent of Europe. 
It is always in the last lap of the 
race that great efforts must be 
forthcoming. It is no moment 
now to slacken. Hard as it may 
seem after five long years of war, 
every man and woman in this 
island must show what they are 
capable of doing, and I am sure 
our soldiers at the front will not 
be found incapable of that extra 
effort which is necessary to crown 
all that has been attained and. 
above all, bring this frightful 
slaughter and _ devastation in 
Europe to an end within the 
shortest possible peried of time. 

“IT can assure you that that, at 
any rate, is the dominant thought 
in His Majesty’s Government. 
Although it is our duty to work 
hard—and we have worked hard 
—to produce large schemes of 
social improvement and advance, 
although it is our duty to make 
preparations for the change-over 
from war to peace, or from war 
in Europe to war in Japan in far 
distant Asia, although we are 
bound to work as hard as we can, 
nothing shall stand ‘in the way of 
the prosecution of the war to an 
ultimate conelusion. If we are to 
fail in that we should not be 
worthy either of your confidence 
or kindness which has led you to 
drink our health this afternoon.” 

aR te nanan 


France To Pay Back — 
Gold To Belgium 


An agreement between the 
French Government and the Bel- 
gian Central Bank providing for 
the payment back to the Belgian 
bank of gold valued at 230,000,- 
000 francs‘that the Belgian bank 
had deposited with the Bank of 
France before the war, and. had 
fallen into German hands has just 
been signed, according to a wire- 
less dispatch from Paris to the 
New York “Times” on Nov. 9, 
which added: 

The agreement brings to a close 
an issue that has been the subject 
of much speculation and legal ac- 
tivity in Washington and London. 
The story goes back to early 1940, 
when Belgium deposited 230,000,- 
000 francs in gold with the Bank 
of France for safekeeping. 

After the fall of France the gold 
was shipped to Dakar, whence ‘it 
was said to have been turned.over 
to the Germans by order of Mar- 
shal Henri-Philippe Petain. The 
Bank of Belgium then attached 
the funds of the Bank of France 
frozen in this country and brought 
suit against the latter for recovery 
of the gold. 

Because of the breaking off of 
relations between the American 
and Vichy Governments it was 
held that the claim could not be 
satisfied until a new French Gov- 
ment that could act for the Bank 
of France was recognized. 

On Oct. 11 the Brussels radio 
said the situation had been clari- 
fied after negotiations in which 


of | 


| accomplished? 


livelihoed, not to mention the 


331 





Bank of France representatives 
denied that any of the gold’ had | 
been turned over the Germans. ©. 


The State 


Of Trade 


Now that the election is- behind us and precedents and traditions 
have been broken with the reelection of Franklin D. Roosevelt for a 


fourth term, the time has came t 
perspective. It is time to descend 


o look at things in their proper 
from the ivory tower constructed 


| for our imaginations and once again plait our feet upon solid ground.’ 


Some there are who would -have us: believe that idealism for the 





most part motivated the majority ® 


of American voters in the course 
they pursued. on Nov. 7. How- 
ever, stripped of all its emotional 
trappings, the cold logic of it all 
was mainly economic. It was a 
question of jobs, full employment 
if you will, to the tune = of 
60,000,000 jobs in post-war indus- 
try. That was promised labor; 
that’s what labor expects. 

How is this gigantic feat to be 
What steps have 
been taken by Government ‘or 
the speedy reconversion of indus- 
try to insure fulfillment of this 
promise? It surely must be 
known by Government that a 
quick changeover to peace-time 
production is an essential toward 
this end. Many workers today 
are living in a dream world en- 
joying overflowing pay enveloves 
induced by war conditions with- 
out thought of tomorrow. If the 
automobile industry is a criterion 
for all industry, these unfortunate 
people are in for a rude awak- 
ening. 

Following a reconversion semi- 
nar held in Detroit in the closing 
days gf September, last, news- 
paper men were given to under- 
stand that not a single workable 
plan for restoration of this vital 
industry, which provides direct 
employment for 7,000,000 people 
and millions of jobs in associated 
lines, has yet been put into effect 
by the Washington Administra- 
tion. 

Leaders in the automotive field 
contend that, if Germany surren- 
dered tomorrow, six to nine 
months’ time would be required 
to reconvert plants no longer 
needed for war work and to pro- 
duce cars at 50% of the 1941 
capacity. However, had the Gov- 
ernment removed rigid controls 
still in force and given the indus- 
try a free hand to plan for recan- 
version, it is maintained this pro- 
duction goal could be achieved in 
three te four months. 

The situation adds up to this: 
Should an early victory be scored 
in Europe, it would produce an 
unemployment condition running 
from three to five months, which 
could have been avoided if the 
Government had not fallen asleep 
at the switch. Caught in the un- 
dertow of this lack of planning by 
Washington will be those 7,000,000 
workers dependent upon a thriv- 
ing automotive industry for their 





workers in other major industries 
who will suffer a like fate. Can 
the 60,000,000-job goal be reached 
by this process? The answer calls 
for no great menial effort. 

“Of all the industries engaged 
in war work, the automotive in- 
dustry is about the only one 
almost.wholly converted to war 
production on a seale true prob- 
ably of no other. It holds the 
hopes of post-war jobs for mil- 
lions, and management recognizes 
this fact and what it means with 
respect to the nation’s economy. 

The promise of 60,000,000 jobs 
in the post-war and the prediction 
of Vice-President Henry Wallace 
that the United States. might be 
forced into another PWA “before 
industry is fully reconverted to 
peace’’ stands out in bold contrast 
and gives added weight to the in- 
dustry’s fears with respect to 
tardy reconversion. 

The Government-owned plant 
at Willow Run operated by Ford 
in the construction of B-24 Lib- 
erator bombers serves to indicate 
the trend in war employment. At 
this plant alone, employment 
declined from a peak of 42,- 
last June to 26,282. It 
is” understood that Ford would 
like“ to acquire » this » plant’ for 





-justed 


peace-time construction of trac- 
tors and other farm machinery. 
This would provide many ‘with’ 
jobs, but whether the Government 
has plans for its disposal as soon 
as the war ends is not known. 

Automotive officials with first 
hand knowledge insist that War 
Mobilizer James F. Byrnes’s plan 
to cut-back war production by 
40% after V-E day will throw 
thousands out of jobs without cre- 
ating new ones. It will, they ex- 
plain, release manpower and ma- 
terials without benefit of enabling 
manufacturers to produce a 
Single car, since the unused 
machinery is not adaptable to car 
making. This will result in a 
cluttering up of valuable space in 
these plants with dead and un- 
productive equipment. 

George Romney, managing di- 
rector of the Automotive Council 
for War Production, contended 
that cut-backs in war orders and 
overproduction of raw materials 
months ago made it possible for 
the Government to authorize pre- 
paratory conversion work without 
interfering with war production. 
No action was taken, presumably 
because it might from the stand- 
point of the armed services inter- 
fere with the war effort. 

Manufacturers have within re- 
cent weeks been permitted to or- 
der new machine tools, utilize 1% 
of personnel for post-war plan- 
ning, use certain plant space for 
making replacement parts, and do 
experimental work . costing no 
more than $5,000 a month. It is 
Mr. Romney’s contention, how- 
ever, that these steps are “piece- 
meal and largely ineftective” ac- 
tions which convey to the public a 
false impression that a good start 
on reconversion has been made. 

The essential step for Govern- 
ment to take in realizing in part 
its goal of 60,000,000 jobs in the 
post-wer period is to approach the 
matter realistically by drawing up 
plans for an early reconversion of 
the automotive industry. 

To assist in accomplishing this 
program, automotive officials sug- 
gest that factories be cleared of 
surplus materials and equipment, 
that a reasonable number of en- 
gineers and designers be shifted 
to this wark, and provision made 
for necessary machine tools. 


If this program is followed 
through and an end is brought to 
conflicting governmental agencies 
in the automotive field, it will 
serve in a big way to help cushion 
the shock of unemployment in our 
changing economy and will hasten 
the nation’s return to a more noar- 
mal life. ; 

United States Debt—Total gross 
public debt, including guaranteed 
obligations, at present is a little 
less than $212,000,000,000, of 
which about $209,000,000,000 rep- 
resents obligations subject to the 
statutory debt limit of $260,000,- 
000,000. According to the Treas- 
ury Department, the $260,000,- 
000,000 limit is on face value; that 
is, the amount the Government 
would have to repay if all of us 
held our securities until maturity 
date. Hence, in terms of face 
value, the $209,000,000,000 debt 
becomes $218,000,000,000, or $42,- 
000,000,000 short of the limit set 
by Congress. 

Individual Income Payments 
Fall — The Commerce Depart- 
ment’s index of total income pay- 
ments to individuals dipped to 
232.1 in September after reaching 
its all-time peak of 233.7 in Au- 
gust. The above figures are ad- 
to allow for seasonal 
changes. Actual income payments 


‘inereased from $12,605,000,000 in 


(Continued on: page 2166) 
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Bankers Endorse Program Of ABA Small 
Business Credit Commission 


Two hundred bankers, representing the State Banking Associa- 
tions in New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware, meeting 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in New York on Nov. 9, endorsed the 


program of the Post-War Small Business Credit Commission of the: 


American Bankers Association for providing adequate credit to small 


business in the post-war period. 
outlined by 


Robert M. Hanes,®- 


The Commission’s program’ was 


Chairman of the group and a for-| tion of their Correspondent banks 


~ mer ABA President, who: is also | 

President of the Wachovia Na- 
tional Bank, Winston-Salem, N.C. 
* The meeting was the final one in 
a series of nine held throughout 
the country. Previous regional 
conferences have been held at 
Boston, Richmond, Virginia, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Denver, Dallas, and New 
Orleans. 


Following the general session, 
bankers of the Second (New 
York) Federal Reserve district as- 
sembled at a special meeting 
called by Winthrop W. Aldrich, 
regional Chairman of the ABA 
Post-War Small Business Credit 
Commission and Chairman of the 
Board of the Chase National Bank 
of New York, to make plans for 
carrying the ABA program into 
the various communities of the 
district. 

At this meeting, 50 bankers 
from New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut, all members of the 
Second Federal Reserve District 
Committee on Post-War Small 
Business Credit, discussed plans 
to provide ample funds for small 
business, utilizing a three-phase 
program which contemplates (1) 
making risk capital available 
through the action of individual 
banks, correspondent banks, and 
credit groups; (2) studying and 
developing the small business 
credit “market,” and (3) mer- 
chandising bank credit and serv- 
ices through planned programs of 
advertising and public relations. 
_In the general session, Mr. 
Hanes declared that the needs of 
small business are now receiving 
‘ special attention from banking. 
New types of loan service, par- 
ticularly designed to meet the re- 
quirements of small concerns, are 
being developed and explained to 
businessmen and bankers alike, he 
said. Term credit, to be repaid 
over a period of years, will be 
available when needed. Loans on 
inventory, loans on accounts re- 
_ceivable, field warehouse loans, 
and loans for the purchase of new 
equipment and new stocks of 
goods will be available to any 
small manufacturer, retailer, 
wholesaler, or farmer who can 
establish that he is “competent 
and of good character and sound 
judgment.” 


It was stated by Mr. Hanes that 
“many banks either have created 
or are planning to create special 
small business loan departments.” 
-“This activity,” he said, “is in line 
with banking’s credit support to 
- small concerns in the past. A sur- 
- vey made in 1940, the last full 
‘year of peace-time business, re- 
' vealed that new commercial loans 
- made by the banks of the country 
were for an average amount of 
$1,700.” 

- Post-war bank credit policy, ac- 
cording to Mr. Hanes, is directed 
‘toward the competent man. “If a 
‘man has character and capacity 
‘but is short on collateral, let’s 
‘ stick by him,” Mr. Hanes told the 
bankers. “It was character and 
‘capacity that. built, this country, 
in times when collateral and capi- 
‘tal were short. The very same 
qualities will make America 
* stronger in the post-war period.” 
'He added: 

“Individual banks are both will- 
‘ing and able to supply much of 
the credit needed in their own 
communities. But in cases where. 
for any reason, local barks are 
_not in position to extend the full 
-amount of credit desired, they are 


being urged to seek the coopera- 





in nearby cities.” 

A supplementary or third source 
of credit is being created by. many 
banks in the country, Mr. .Hanes 
stated, through. the formation of 
voluntary-participation, — regional 
credit groups, organized and. oper- 
ated by banks within the region 
they serve. The first group of 
this type was created by the New 
York City banks for $100,000,000 
in September. The -bank credit 
group of New York City was or- 
ganized “as an assurance of the 
availability of credit within’ the 
banking system itself for every 
strong, constructive purpose.” A 
similar group for $10,000,000. has 
been organized in Philadelphia 
and a State-wide bank credit 
group is now forming in Connecti- 
cut. 

The New York State banking 
delegation, composed of officers 
of the regional groups of the New 
York State Bankers Association, 
together with chairmen of county 
associations and local clearing 
houses, was headed’by C. George 
Niebank, the Association’s Presi- 
dent and President of the Bank of 
Jamestown. Frank OD. Abeil, 
President of the New Jersey 
Bankers Association and Presi- 
dent of the First National Iron 
Bank, Morristown, N. J.; T. C. 
Swaris, President of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers. Association and 
Executive Vice-President, Wood- 
lawn Trust Co., Aliquippa, .Pa., 
and Gordon McMillan, President 
of the Delaware Bankers Associar 
tion and President of the Clay+ 
mont Trust Co., Claymont, » Del, 
headed the delegations from those 
States. 

Besides Chairman Hanes, speak- 
ers at the daytime session © in- 
cluded David. C. Barry, Vice- 
President of the Lincoln-Alliance 
Bank & Trust Co.,° Rochester, 
whose subject was “Term Loans 
for Small Business;” William F, 
Kurtz, President of, the Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Insurances on 
Lives and Granting Annuities, 
Philadelphia, who spoke on “Cor- 
respondent Banking as a Solu- 
tion,” and Hugh H. McGée, Vice- 
President, Bankers Trust Co., and 
Chairman of the New York credit 
group, who spoke on “Credit 
Grouos.” ABA officials who ad- 
dressed the meeting were Walter 
B. French, Deputy Manager, Di- 
rector, Consumer Credit Commit- 
tee, who talked on “Legislative 
Aspects in Postwar Credit,” and 
Ed Drew, Deputy Manager, who 
discussed ways of telling the post- 
war. bank credit story to the 
nation’s business men,  profes- 
sional men and farmers. 


On Thursday night, Nov, 10, at 
the’ special session of the Second 
Federal Reserve District small 
credit committee, plans © were 
formulated for carrying the ABA 
program to local levels. ‘The New 
York State Bankers Association’s 
program, as. explained in” this 
meeting, calls for the study of 
small business credit at a ‘series 
of local meetings at which bank- 
ers will act on proposals for mer- 


chandising small business’ credit’ 
and making funds available to 


every competent ‘man,’ firm, or 
corporation in: need ‘of credit: for 
some constructive purpose * that 
will serve the private enterprise 
economy.” . 


Concurrently with the meeting, 
the New York State Bankers 
Association released to its mem- 
ber banks a portfolio of procedure 
for planning and’ merchandising 
post-war small business credit. 
The centerpiece of the portfolio is 
the booklet, “Financing Your 
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~ Chiang Kai-shek 
Congratulates FDR on 
Re-Election 


Congratulating President Roose- 
velt on his re-election as Presi- 
dent, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek declared it a “welcome guar- 
antee” of final victory and an 
augury for closer Chinese-United 
States relations. The message, as 
reported in Associated Press ad- 
vices from Chungking, China, on 
Nov. 9, said: e 

“On behalf of the entire Chinese 
nation, I'beg to offer Your Excel- 
lency.-my warmest congratulations 
upon your re-election as President 
of the United States for a fourth 
term. .This happy event is a com- 
plete vindication of your Adminis- 
tration ‘and an unmistakable dem- 
onstration of the American peo- 
ple’s determination to dedicate 
themselves to the upholding of the 


democratic cause throughout the} other countries who are meeting 
world under your inspiring lead- | with 


ership. 


“Your re-election is a welcome | Business Conference. 
'ference is a most commendable 


guarantee that the Allied powers | 
will succeed in winning the final. 


victory and establishing a just and | 


durable peace at an early date. 

“I have no doubt that 
country will attain new heights of | 
greatness and prosperity during 
your continued tenure of office, 


and I am eagerly confident that,! without in any way slowing the 
with your deep and abiding sym-. 


pathy with China, the traditional 
ties of Sino-American leadership 
will-be further strengthened and ; 
the cooperation between our coun- 
tries enhanced. 


“Please accept my most sincere | ness among nations. 
wishes for your good health and/| rowing realization that a post- 
for the well-being of the Ameri-| war expansion of 
,; commerce is essential to the eco- 


can. people.” 
$$ 


FDR Congratulates Truman 


With his election as Vice-Presi- 
dent. at the national election on 
Nov. 7, Senator Harry A. Truman 
on Nov. 8 received among con- 
gratulatory messages one from 
President Roosevelt, which said: 


“I am very happy that things 
have gone so well: My thanks and 
congratulations for your splendid 
cooperation, . I will see you very 
soon.’ i 
“We quote fr om Associated Press 
advices from Washington Nov. 8, 
which also stated: 

“Later the Vice-President-elect 
telephoned the President to con- 
gratulate and thank him for his 
message. 


“He expressed confidence that 
the absentee ballots, which will be 
counted Friday, would assure the. 
election of Roy McKittrick, Demo- 
crat, over Governor Donnell, Re- 
publican, for a seat in the Sen- 
ate.” 








Business After Vietory,”’ prepared 


jointly by the Association and 


the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment of New York State. 
The’ booklet, which will be dis- 
tributed by banks, emphasizes the 
need for adequate post-war .busi- 
ness planning, pointing out that 
the .logical -first step for each 
business man to take is to discuss 
his financial problem with his 
banker. 

: For. the convenience of bank 
officers, the portfolio includes the 
CED. handbooks for retailers, 
wholesalers and industrial em- 
ployers. Other informational ma- 
terial covers agricultural credit 
methods and merchandising. Each 


portfolio provides suggested let- 


ters and news releases.to be used 
in following uv the ABA program. 

The ‘organization of the Post- 
War Small Business Credit Com- 
mission of the ABA. has previ- 
ously been referred. to in these 
columns, .and ‘the $100.000.900 
bank credit group formed in New 
York was mentioned in our issues 
of Sent 28, page 1380, and Oct. 19, 
page 1700. 
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| | vigorous post-war trade and busi- 





Discussions At Int’l Business Conference Seer 
By FDR Contributing Toward Post-War Trade 


In his first statement on business since his re-election, President 


| Roosevelt sent greetings on Nov. 10 to the delegates of 51 nations 


at the opening of the International Business Conference at Rye, N. Y., 

in the Westchester Country Club. The President in his remarks 
noted that by exchanging information “businessmen of all countries 
can contribute much toward replacing the war- -distorted economy of 


the world with a new and bette: ©o———_—— 


structure. which is necessary to 
the maintenance of world pros- | 
perity and security.” | 

The President’s message was 
read to the Conference by Eliot 
Wadsworth, Chairman = of — the 
American Section of the. Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce, 
one of the four organizations 
sponsoring the Conference. Mr. 
Wadsworth was acting as Chair- 
man at a welcoming luncheon to 
the delegates. The President’s 
greetings follow: 

“The White House, Washington. 

“T am glad to welcome to the 
United States the businessmen of 


} 


representative American 
| businessmen in an International 
This Con- 


forward step toward good future 
relations, not only among busi- 
/nessmen ‘of different countries but 
among the nations themselves. 
“The businessmen of the United 
Nations and the nations associated 
with them have done much to as- 
sure the victory of our arms. Now, 


vast movement of supplies to all 
the fighting fronts, business lead- 


ers are turning their thoughts to 
ithe problems of reestablishing 


There is a 





international 


nomic welfare and to the security 
|of every country. 
“World business, after the war, 


imust be expanded on a basis of 


non-discrimination and of freedom 
from: excessive barriers and re- 
straints. The necessary expansion 
can be achieved only as nations 


and their citizens work together . 


cooperatively toward understand- 
ing each others’ problems and 
taking effective and mutually ad- 
vantageous measures for solving 
those problems. 

“By exchanging information and 
by frank and friendly discussion 
in a spirit of mutual helpfulness 
the businessmen of all countries 
ean contribute much toward re- 
placing the war-distorted econ- 
omy of the world with: the new 
and better structure which is 
necessary to the maintenance of 
world prosperity and security. 

“T am sure that the meeting of 
businessmen from many countries 
in the International Business Con- 
ference will help us. to achieve 
those great objectives, and I ex- 
tend my best wishes for the suc- 
cess of the Conference. 


“Very sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


The Conference is sponsored by 
the American Section of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States 
of America, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, and the 
National Foreign Trade Council. 





Gov. Dewey Regards Presidential 
Uniting Republican 


Campaign As 
Party More Glesely 


Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New York, Republican nominee 
for President, who while failing of election on Nov. 7, nevertheless 
polled a popular vote of over 21,000,000, against that of over 24,000,- 
000 registered in the reelection of President Roosevelt, said on Nov. 8 
that he declined “even to speculate” on the 1948 campaign. He made 
the statement, said the New York “Times” of Nov. 9 in a press con- 


ference in his suite at the Hotel® 


Roosevelt, in New York, when 
asked whether he might make an-} 
other try for. the Presidency. “I; 
have just finished this campaign,” 
he said, smiling. In part the 
“Times” also said :erm. 

The Governor SAessed satis- 
faction at the success of “fine Re- 
publicans’” who had won in State 
elections and reiterated his asser- 
tion of Tuesday that the campaign 
had helped to unify the country. 

In response to a question for 
comment on the New York State 
vote, the Governor said: 

“T am very happy over the high 
confidence the people have ex- 
pressed in the State Government 
by the handsome majorities they 
have given Republicans in the 
State Senate and the Assembly.” 

Completely relaxed and obvi- 
ously . glad the campaign was 
over, Governor Dewey. appeared 
pleased by what he described as 
these achievements: 

1. That the campaign had united 
the Republican Party more closely 
than it has been for 16 years, 

2. That he had polled what his 
managers called “a very. close” 
popular vote, despite an apparent- 
ly top-heavy electoral majority 
for President Roosevelt. 

3. That the Republicans had 
held their own in the New York 
State legislative election, despite 
predictions by party. members 
that a recent reapportionment 
would work to the advantage of 
the. Democrats. 





sue between the two major par- 
ties, he was represented as feel- 
ing, is one of emphasis. His as- 


, Sistants contended that the pres- 


ent Administration emphasizes 
dominance of the three great 
powers—the United States, Brit- 
ain and Russia—in future peace 
plans, while Governor Dewey 
stressed the importance of giving 
all peace-loving nations, large and 
small, voice in preserving future 
world security. 


The Governor’s friends said the 
reason for his defeat could be 
cited in two words—‘“the war.”’ 
They expressed belief that many 


voters were reluctant to change 
leadership with the war being 
successfully prosecuted and near- 
ing a climax. 

Governor Dewey has since gone 
to Sea Island Beach, Ga., for a 
vacation of possibly two weeks. 

The reelection of President 
Roosevelt was noted in our issue 
of Nov. 9, page 2018. 


White Elected V.-P. 
Of N. Y. Chamber 


William White, President of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern RR. Co., has been elected a 
Vice-President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the State of New 








Governor Dewey took pleasure 


in what his friends described as’ 
,son, former President of the New 


the whole-hearted acceptance of 
his foreign policy views by Re- 
publican leaders in and out of 
Congress: 

The only difference on this is- 





York to fill the unexpired term 
of the late Frederick E. William- 


York Central System. Mr. White 





will serve as Vice-President of the 
Chamber until May, 1946, 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from ‘first page) 


if such it may be termed, is in 
large measure the result of 
the fact that for one reason 
or another owners of funds 
have in much larger measure 
than in the past not been sat- 
isfied to hold deposits but 
have demanded currency in- 
stead. It may well be that 
some return of this currency 
to the banks will occur once 
the war is over, and it may 
likewise develop—though a 
doubtful blessing it would be 
—that:we shall: again . begin 
to draw gold from the four 
corners of the earth after the 
fighting ceases, and thus be 
able easily to put a larger 
basis of the yellow metal 
under our credit structure. 
Certain it is that we are in 
the midst of the most expen- 
sive war of all human history 
and could scarcely expect to 
pass through such an experi- 


ence without it having a very 


appreciable effect upon our 
banking and credit structure. 


No “Mere Technicality” 
Yet when all this, and other 
related allowances are made, 
it is still impossible to con- 
cede that the situation under 
discussion is one which the 
American people should pass 
by without realization of its 
meaning. Neither the condi- 
tion by: which we are con- 
fronted nor the remedy pro- 
posed for its cure is a “mere 
technicality,” and it would be 
definitely short of statesman- 
ship to try to give the im- 
pression that it is. Let us not 
it ourselves to be con- 
fused or the underlying situa- 
tion obscured by “ratios” or 
astronomical figures repre- 
senting our gold holdings. An 
over-extended credit struc- 
ture is. not purified or ren- 
dered innocuous by the pres- 
ence of proportional amounts 
of gold. Such salutary effect 
as gold might have in ordi- 
nary circumstances is in any 
event largely lost when it is 
not obtainable on demand by 
holders of bank deposits or 
lawful currency. 


Money Supply 

The true inwardness of the 
existing situation can perhaps 
be understood by considering 
it without reference to gold or 
‘to reserve ratios. Since June 
30, 1933, our money supply— 
bank deposits and currency 
cutside the banks—has_ in- 
creased from $41.7 billion to 
$139.2 billion (July 31, 1944). 
By the middle of 1940 it had 
reached $67 billion. This 
$25.3 billion increase was due 
in part to the enormous in- 


flow of gold, in part to reck-. 


less monetization. of. silver, 
and in part to the equally 
reckless increase in the public 
debt in peace time with the 
banks taking a large part of 
it. The increase in money 
supply since we entered the 
war has been: $61 billion— 
all a result of placing Treas- 


|ury war deficits in the banks 
of the country. Commercial 
'bank holdings during that 
| period rose from $21.8 billion 
| to $72 billion, while the hold- 


‘ings of the Federal Reserve 


Banks rose from $2.3 billion 
to $14.9 billion. 


Post-War Problems 

Now return of currency 
from the pockets or strong 
boxes of the country to the 
banks after the war would 
ease the reserve positions of 
the banks, but would not of 
itself reduce the money sup- 
ply by so much as one dollar, 
since each dollar returned 
would be replaced with a dol- 
lar of bank deposits. A re- 
newed inflow of gold into 
this country in the post-war 
period would certainly not 
reduce this money supply, 
but would on the contrary in- 








crease it probably dollar for 
| dollar—and quite possibly by 
considerably more. Practi- 
cally speaking, there is only 
one way in which any very 
large reduction in this al- 
‘ready enormously swollen 
supply of money can be ef- 
fected. That is by a reduc- 
tion in bank holdings of Gov- 
ernment debt. Other forms 
of bank assets have already 
been well squeezed down, 
|and will without much ques- 
'tion tend to return to their 
earlier ‘status ‘in many in- 
stances:at least rather: than to 
decline further. — 

Now one certainly need not 
be a slavish follower of the 
so-called quantity theory to 
recognize the hazards  in- 
volved in facing a post-war 
period with the supply of 
money about two and one-half 
times as large as was the case 
in 1929. Either voluminous 
idle funds will remain a 
threatening factor and a dis- 
turbing influence through the 
years or else the funds will 
be put to work with the in- 
evitable result that a more or 
less revolutionary price up- 
heaval will occur. Neither 
horn of the dilemma is 
pleasant one. ; 

If the inevitable assertion 
be made that “there is a war 
on” and there is nothing that 
can be done about it, the ob- 
vious reply is that at least 
we had better take this situa- 
tion into careful account 
when we plan our post-war 
course of conduct. There can| 
be little doubt that demands 
upon the Treasury will be 
heavy after the war in any 
event. Equally certain is it 
that pressure for reduction in 
taxes will arise. The financ- 
ing of this war has been ef- 
fected in such a fashion that 
between possible war bond 
redemption demands and the. 
various “carry-backs” and re- 
funds under existing tax laws 
the Treasury will be required 
to find very substantial 


amounts of additional cash. 








A very large part of the out- 


| 


loving nations, to put at the dis- 
posal of the leading organ of such 
an organization the essential 
amount of armed force required 
ito avert aggression, and to make 
it the duty of this organization, in 
case of necessity, to apply without 
pdelay these armed forces to. avert 
or liquidate aggression and to 
punish those guilty of aggression.” 

In his remarks with respect to 
means for. curbing aggression, 
Premier Stalin was quoted in As- 
sociated Press advices from Mos- 
cow as saying: 

What means are available to 
avert new aggression by Germany 
and, if war arises, to stifle it at 
its very beginning, without allow- 
ing it to develop into large-scale 
war? This question is the more 
appropriate because, as. history 
shows, aggressive nations—nations 
that attack—are usually more pre- 
pared for a new war than peace- 
loving nations, which, not being 
interested in a new war, are usu- 
ally too late in preparing for it. 

This means that the aggressive 
nations in this war before the 
outbreak of war had an invasion 
army ready, while the peace-lov- 
ing nations did not even have 
fully satisfactory armies at the 
crisis of mobilization. 

It cannot be considered acci- 
dental that such unpleasant facts 
occurred as the incident at Pear] 
Harbor, the loss of the Philip- 
pines and the other islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, the loss of Hong 
Kong and Singapore, when Japan 
as an aggressive nation proved 








more prepared for war than Great 
Britain ‘and the United States, 
which pursued a policy of peace. 
Neither can. we consider acci- 
dental such an unpleasant fact as 
the loss of the Ukraine, White 
Russia and the Baltic regions dur- 
ing the very first. year of war, 





standing marketable debt of 
the Treasury is of a short- 
term sort. Many _ holders 
without doubt will need the 
cash when the war is. over. 
Where will the Treasury ob- 
tain the cash demanded of it? 
There are many who glibly 
reply: “From the banks.” If 
so, money supply will con- 
tinue to grow after the war, 
not decline, as many seem to 
take for granted. 


No Time for Profligacy 


But much of all this may, 
too, with some show of reason 
be termed unavoidable—the 
facts being. what they now 
are. Perhaps it would be 
more accurate to say that the 
situation controlling these 
matters is already in exis- 
tence and can not readily be 
changed at this time. But 
what of all the plans for 
financing the remainder of 
the world, of subsidizing this 
or that group in the popula- 
tion, and in general starting 


would about match in peace- 
time what we have been do- 
ing in wartime—or at least 
imitate it? 

Thi§ is a time when. the 
banking situation should be 
given very careful thought. 





out on a spending spree which 


Terming Germany and Japan Ageressors 
Stalin Urges World Peace Organization 


Premier Stalin in an address at Moscow on Nov. 6, the eve of | 
the 27th aninversary of the Russian revolution, in referring to Japan 
and Germany as typical aggressors, stressed the urgency of creating 
“a special organization to defend peace and insure security, composed 
of representatives of the freedom-@—————-—- or: 7 


when Germany, as an aggressive 
| nation, proved more prepared for 
|war than the peace-loving Soviet 
Union. 

It would be naive to explain 
these facts by the personal qual- 
ities of the Japanese and Ger- 
mans, their superiority over the 
British, Americans and Russians, 
|their foresight, etc. It is not a 
|question of their personal qual- 
ities but of the fact that the ag- 
gressive nations, interested in a 
new war, as nations preparing for 
war over a long period and ac- 
cumulating forces for this purpose 
usually are—and must be—more 
prepared for war than peace-lov- 
ing nations who are not interested 
in a new war. 

This is natural and comprehen- 
sible. This is, if you like, a law of 
history that cannot be denied. 

It cannot be denied that in the 
future the peace-loving nations 
may again find themselves taken 
unawares by aggression, of course. 
if they do not work out now spe- 
cial measures capable of averting 
aggression. What means are there 
for averting new aggression by 
Germany and, if war arises in 
spite of that, stifling it at its very 
beginning and not allowing it to 
develop into large-scale war? 

There are such means for this 
purpose, Apart from complete 
disarmament of the aggressive na- 
tions there is only one means, 
namely, to create a special organi- 
zation to defend peace and insure 
sécurity, composed of representa- 
tives of the freedom-loving na- 
tions, to put at the disposal of 
the leading organ of such an or- 
ganization the essential amount of 
armed force required to avert ag- 
gression, and to make it the duty 
of this organization, in case of 
necessity, to apply without delay 
these armed forces to avert or 
liquidate aggression, and to punish 
those guilty of aggression. 


_ There must not be a repetition 
of the sad memory of the League 
of Nations, which did not have 
either the right or the means to 
avert aggression. It will be a new, 
specially empowered international 
organization with everything at its 
disposal to defend peace and avert 
a new war. 

Can one reckon on the fact that 
the. activity. of. this international 
organization’ will be sufficiently 
effective? .. vi 

It will be ‘effective if the great 
Powers, ,which have borne on 
their shoulders the main burden 
of the war against Germany, will 
act in future also in the spirit of 
unanimity and concord. It will 
not be effective if these essential 
conditions are violated. 

Earlier in his address Premier 
Stalin stated: 

The decision of the Teheran 
conference for joint action against 
Germany and the brilliant putting 
into practice of those. decisions 
constitute one of the clear indi- 
eations of the stabilization of the 
front against the Hitlerite coali- 
tion. 

_ Few large-scale planned mili- 
tary operations for joint action 
against a common enemy can be 


fully and exactly as the plan for 
the joint blow against Germany 
drawn up at the Teheran confer- 
ence was carried out. - 

There can be no doubt that 
without the unity of outlook and 
the coordination of action of the 
three great powers, the Teheran 
decisions could not have been 
realized so fully and exactly. 

It is also without doubt, on the 
other hand, that successful reali- 


\zation of the Teheran decisions 


could not- fail to serve to consoli- 
date the front of the United Na- 
tions. : 

The decision of the conference 





at Dumbarton Oaks on the ques- 


found in history carried out so- 


ition of the organization of post- 
war security should be regarded 
as an equally clear indication of 
ithe stability of the front of the 
| United Nations. 

There is talk of differences be- 
tween the powers on certain ques- 
tions of security. Differences do 
exist, of course, and they will 
arise on a number of other issues 
this week. Differences occur even 
among people of one and the same 
party. All the more so should 
they occur between representa- 
tives of different States and of 
different. parties. 

One should not be surprised be- 
cause differences exist, but be- 
cause there are so few of them, 
and that they are as a rule solved 
almost every time after the united 
and coordinated action of the 
three great powers. It is not a 
aquestion of the differences, but 
that the differences should not be 
solved against. the interests of the 
unity ot the three great powers; 
and that in the final count they 
are solved in the direction of the 
interests of that unity. 

It is known that more serious 
differences existed for us on the 
question of the opening of the sec- 
ond front. But we know equally 
well that these differences were 
solved in the long run in a spirit 
of complete agreement. I can say 
exactly the same concerning the 
differences at the Dumbarton 
Oaks conference. 

Characteristic of this confer- 
ence is not the fact that certain 
differences were revealed there 
but that nine-tenths of the secur- 
ity questions were solved at this 
conference in the spirit of com- 
plete agreement. 

That is why I think that the 
decisions of the Dumbarton Oaks 
conference should be regarded as 
one of the clear indications of 
the stability of the front against 
Germany. 

United Press advices from San 
Francisco on Nov. 9 reported a 
Japanese broadcast on that day as 
saying that the people of Japan 
were “surprised and offended” at 
the address of Premier Stalin 
calling Japan an aggressor nation, 
and pointed out that while Russo- 
Japanese national relations are 
“normal” there is a possibility of 
a change. ‘The United Press added: 

A Domei news agency transmis- 
sion reported by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission said of- 
ficial Tokyo circles were refrain- 
ing from opinion of comment on 
the Stalin address, although it was 
a topic of conversation in all 
Japan. Japan has a neutrality 
pact with Russia expiring a little 
more than five months from now. 

The fact that Stalin branded 
Japan an aggressor is “indeed a 
new factor and. may have been 
the most sensational. part of his 
speech,” the broadcast said. Ex- 
plaining why the people of Japan 
were “surprised and offended,” it 
trotted out the time-worn phrases 
that “the war -of greater East 
Asia is a fight to free the people 
of greater East Asia from the im- 
perialism of America and Britain.” 


“Now the question of the Soviet 
attitude toward Japan will in- 
evitably pop up—however, so far 
the relations between Japan and 
the Soviet Union have been nor- 
mal,’’ Domei said. 

“There are various outstanding 
problems yet to be solved between 
the two nations, but many prob- 
lems in the past have been taken 
care of in an exceedingly smooth 
fashion by the two powers. Such 
being the case, there is not a bit 
of evidence that may be called 
‘abnormal’ in the negotiations 
from day to day. 

“The Soviet Union is a realistic 
country, so in all probability her 
foreign policy vis-a-vis her neigh- 
bor is not wholly immutable. Con- 
versely, it is naturally expected 
that the foreign policy of Russia 
will change as new situations de- 
mand. Consequently, it is the firm 
belief of the Japanese general 
public that Japan must also adopt 
a realistic policy which will cen- 
form with any new situation cre 
ated by the Russians.” : 
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Tribute to. Youth Paid By Roosevelt 
In international Student Day Statement 


In a statement issued on Nov. 1 incident to the observance on 
17 of the Third International Students Day, President Roosevelt 
recalled the massacre of Czechoslovakian students and professors by 
the Nazis nearly five years ago, as he paid tribute to the youth of the 
United Nations who have fought and are still fighting for the future 


Nov. 


of all. 





This was noted in special ad-®- 


vices from Washington Nov. 1 to 
the New York “Times” in which 
the President’s statement was 
given as follows: 


“Five years ago, on Nov. 17, 
1939, occurred the horrible mas- 
sacre of Czechoslovakian students 
and professors by the Nazis — 
despicable mass murder that sub- 
sequent events have proved was 
but a part of the Nazi design to 
quiet forever the voices of men 
who considered death preferable 
to destruction of their freedom of 
belief and their right to teach that 
belief. 

“Since that day, valiant youths 
from all the United Nations, espe- 
cially the youth of those countries 
which have been occupied by the 
enemy—China, Ethiopia, Poland, 
Norway, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, France, Greece, 
Yugoslavia, Russia and the Philip- 
pine Islands -— have fought and 
bled and died to preserve with 
this freedom the right to build to- 


gether a future world where free : 


men may be peacefully secure 
from aggression and force. They 
are still fighting today, victori- 
ously and discovering under fire 
their great common unity of pur- 
pose. 

“In the world of tomorrow, 
these youths will be builders of 
the future of nations. Through 
courageous and vigorous effort, by 
friendship and common striving, 
theirs will be the task of replen- 
ishing the intellectual vigor of 
their war-disrupted countries. 

“In observing Nov. 17 again this 
year as International Students 
Day, American youth joins with 
the youth of all freedom-loving 
nations in pledging itself anew to 
those tasks and to that faith in 
the world’ of tomorrow toward 
which we now advance.” 


NY Gih War Bond Quota 
Of $4,226,000,000 








Incident to.the Sixth War Loan! 


Drive which will start on Nov. 20 
and continue through Dec. 16 a 


quota. of $4,226,000,000 has been; 


set for New York State in the 
campaign, it was recently an- 
nounced by Frederick W. Gehle, 
State Chairman of the War Fi- 
nance Committee for New York. 
This quota represents more than 
30% of the national goal of $14,- 
000,000,000, thus maintaining .the 
State's ‘position as the largest sin- 
gle financial backer of the war. 
Individuals will be called upon to 
subscribe $800,000,000, of which 
$295,000,000 is sought from E-bond 
buyers in the State. The largest 
portion of the State’s auota: will 
be raised in Greater New York 
City, which has a goal of $3,667,- 
500,000. Of this total city indi- 
viduals will be asked for, $597,- 
‘500,000, while E-bond investors 
are expected to account for $181,- 
400,000. of the individual quota., 

While the campaign. will offi- 
cially extend from Nov: 20 to Dec. 
16, sales of the savings issues— 
E, F,.and G bonds and series C 
notes—will be counted beginning 
Nov: 1 until the last day. of. the 
year. .Thus, a. full two. month 
period will be available for: the 
accomplishment of the individual, 
as well as. the;. E-bond- quotas. 
Sales to other investors... of the 
open market issues will be tabu- 
lated beginning Dec. 1, and. will 
cease on. Dec. 16, Mr. ‘Gehle 
pointed out. This is in accordance 
with the pattern set in prior. war 
loans. The two month period al- 
lotted for sales of savings bonds 
and notes is aimed particularly ‘at 
making possible the tabulation of 
payroll savings subscriptions and 
,extra’ bonds, hides on a part- 
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payment plan, the State Chair- 
man said. Mr. Gehle added: 

“New York State and the city 
are once again looked to by the 
nation for leadership in this War 
Loan. Itisa great responsibility 
that has been given us by the na- 
‘tional government, and as we ap-| 
proach the opening day of the 
Sixth War Loan, we must rededi- ; 
cate ourselves to the proposition | 
that there will be no letup on the 
home front while a single boy 
remains on the battlefront.” Mr. 
Gehle said that “to much kas been 
said about the nearness of victory, 
far too little has been uttered 
about the task that is ahead.” He | 
further stated: 

“We fully expect that every 
family, every employee in every 
business and industrial organiza- 
tion in the State, will be called on 
personally to buy an extra $100 
War Bond during the campaign. 
It is only through the overwhelm- 
ing support of every citizen, that 
we will be able to achieve our 
goal, and I am confident that this 
support will be forthcoming.” 

In calling for an all-out effort 
by New York citizens, Mr. Gehle 
emphasized the need for bond- 
selling volunteers, and _ pointed 
out that a special organization, the 
Blue Star Brigade, has been de- 
veloped to enlist new workers. 
The plan, which has already been 
adopted in. most of New York’s 62 
counties, will operate on a State- 
wide basis throughout the cam- 
paign and will reward with an 
authorized home front service rib- 
bon those who achieve outstand- 
ing results in bond sales. “The 
Blue Star Brigade will be the 
greatest home front army that has 
ever been mustered in the _ his- 
tory of our nation,’. Mr. Gehle 
said. “It will comprise upwards 
of half a million volunteer sales- 
men, and will be dedicated to the 
men.of New York whom we re- 
member in displaying the tradi- 
tional blue star service flag,” 

In New York City the sales 
campaign will be preceded by an 
intensive drive for enlistment in 
the Blue Star Brigade, with 20,- 
000 workers sought in Manhattan 
borough alone. A _ reference to 
the drive appeared in our Nov. 9 
issue, page 2035. 


New York Stock Exch. 
Borrowings Increase 
In Month of October 


The New York Stock Exchange 
announced on Nov. 6, 1944, that 
the total of money. borrowed as 
reported by . Stock Exchange 
member firms as of the close of 
business Oct. 31. was $812,588,565, 
an increase of -$32.999,360 from the 
Sept. 30 total of $779, 589,205. 

The following is the Sttock Ex- 
change’s announcement: 

The total of. money borrowed 
fr om banks, trust companiés and 
other lenders in the United States, 
excluding borrowings from other 
members of national securities ex- 
changes: (1) on direct obligations 
of or obligations guaranteed as to 
principal or interest by the U. S. i 
Government. $249.437.573; (2) on 
‘all other collateral, $563,150,992; 
reported by New York Stock Ex- 
change membér, firms as of the 
close of business Oct. 31, 1944, ag- 
grecated $812,588,565. » 

The total of money borrowed. 
compiled on the same basis, as of 
the close of business Sept. 30, 1944, 
was (1) on direct obligations of or 
obligations guaranteed as to prin- 











dent Roosevelt pledging all pos- 


‘people has been invaluable. 





cipal or interest by, the U. S. Gov- 
ernment. $257.708 634: (2) on all | 
other. collateral, $521,880, 571; total, 
$779,589 ,205. 


) 
‘Christmas Club To 


Distribute To Members 


Five hundred million dollars 
,will be distributed to about 7,- 
000,000 Christmas Club members 
by 4,800 banking and savings in- 
stitutions and other organizations 
during Post-War Prosperity Week, 
starting Monday, Nev. 27, accord- 
ing to an estimate given out on 
Nov. 8 by Herbert F. Rawll, 
founder and President of Christ- 
mas Club, A Corporation. The 
total distribution, it is announced, 
is 20% ahead of last year and rep- 
resents a high since the year of 
the bank holiday. The average 
per-member distribution increased 
to approximately $70 as compared 
with $56 last year. This average 
check amount represented an all 
time record in the 34 years of 
Christmas Club operation, says 
the announcement from which we 
also quote: 

“The use of Christmas Club 
checks this year shows a substan- 
tial increase in percentages ap- 
plied to War Savings Bonds, Per- 
manent Savings and Government- 
urged, anti-inflationary purposes. 
A recent cross section survey indi- 
cates the estimated fund of $500,- 
000,000, will be used by the recipi- 
ents approximately as follows: 
26% $130,000,000 


19 95,000,000 
11 55,000,000 


Permanent savings 
War savings bonds 
Insurance premiums_- 


Debt retirement 10 50,000,000 
Taxes 8 40,000,000 
Christmas purchases _- 25 125,000,000 
Unciassified ~_____-- 1 5,000,000 

100% $500, 000, 000 


“In the distribution of Christ- 
mas Club funds this: year, New 
York State leads the other States 
with about $134,000,000; the es- 
timates for Pennsylvania are $57,- 
000,000; for Massachusetts, $50,- 
000,000; for New Jersey, $38,000,- 
000; New York’s Metropolitan dis- 
trict will receive about $80,000,- 
000. The Bank of the Manhattan 
Company has $4,000,000 for 60,000 
members enrolled at 49 offices in 
greater New York. The Seaman’s 
Bank for Savings in New York 
City. has an approximate total of 
$2,800,000; the Dime Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn, $2,180,000; the How- 
ard Savings Institution of New- 
ark, N.: J., $1.900,000; the Trust 
Company of New. Jersey, $1,600,- 
000; the Hudson, County: National 
Bank and the Commercial Trust|? 
Co:, in Jersey City, each have a 
sum in excess of $1,200,000. 


All Possible Aid for _ 
Greece by U.S. Pledged 


Basil J. Viavianos, editor of the 
Bee ieee oer newspaper, the 
|“‘National Herald,’ announced on 
Oct. 24, according to the New 
York “Times” of Oct. 25, that he 
had -received a letter from Presi- 





sible American aid for Greece and 
expressing the hope that Greece 
soon would be able to choose its 
own form of government. The’ 
letter, as released. by Mr. Vlavia- 
nos and given in the “Times,” 
said: ‘ 
'“T want to thank you for your 
letter onthe liberation of Athens 
and the future of Greece. 
“America has always had ‘the 
highest regard for the _ gallant 
Greek -people who gave birth to 
democracy. The contribution of 
Greece to our present. struggle by 
the -continued resista®ce of its 


“I am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity to reassure my friends of 
Greek)‘ origin and’ Greek birth 
everywhere that it.is the desire of 
the American Government to help 
Greece to the utmost of its capa- 
bilities. It is the further desire of 
our Government that the Greek 
neonle, who have fought so val- 
iantly for democratic ideals, will 
be able to exercise as soon as pos- 
sible the right of all democratic 
people and choose. freely” for 


Truckloading Volume 
Declined in September 


ported by motor carriers in Sep- | 
tember decreased 0.76% under | 
August and 1.07% below Septem- 


Trucking Associations, Inc., which 
further announced as follows: 
Comparable reports received | 
by ATA from 293 carriers in 47 | 
States and the District of Colum- | 
bia showed these carriers trans- 
ported an aggregate of 2,322,662 
tons in September, as against 2,- 
340,473 in August, 
in September of 1943. 
The ATA index figure, eau 
puted on the basis of the average | 
monthly tonnage of the reporting | 
carriers for the three-year period | 
of 1938-1940 as representing 100, 
was 182.47 in September; 
gust index figure was 187.4. 


nage transported 


freight. The volume in this cate- 
gory decreased 1.£6% below Au- 
gust and was 3.22% below Sep- 
tember, 1943. 

Transportation of petroleum 
products, accounting for about 
14% of the total tonnage reported 
showed an increase of 2.96% 
above August and 17.22% above 
September of last year. 

Carriers of iron and steel prod- 
ucts hauled about 2% of the total 
tonnage. Their traffic volume was 
1.61% above that of the previous 
month but declined 8.65% below 
September, 1943. 

About 4% of the total tonnage 
reported consisted of miscellane- 
ous commodities, including to- 
bacco, milk, textile products, coke 
bricks, building materials, cement 
and household goods. Tonnage in 
this class increased by 2.30% 
above August but was 5.06% be- 
low September of 1943. 


Relief Provisions of 
Excess Profits Tax 
Subject of Bulletin 


Joseph D. Nunan, Jr., Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, re- 
leased to the public on Nov. 
6 an official bulletin  pre- 

pared for the guidance of 
Internal Revenue personnel in the 
administration of the relief provi- 
sions of the excess profits tax on 
corporations, as prescribed in Sec- 
tion 722 of the Internal Revenue 
Code. In making the bulletin 
available to taxpayers, Commis- 
sioner Nunan said it was his hope 
that an open discussion of the 
complex problems involved in 
Section 722 will facilitate their 








fair and expeditious we Gen- 
erally, it is stated, thggexcess 
profits tax is imposed upon 
the portion of corporatig@’ profits 
which are above pre-w stand- 
ards of normal earnings. However. 


since the specific formulas for. de- 
termining the tax might be unfair 
in individual cases, Congress pro- 
vided through Section 722 a 
method of granting relief in such 
cases. 

Commissioner Nunan states: 
“The administration of these re- 
lief provisions is a grave respen- 
sibility for all concerned. Applica- 
tions for relief so far filed or in 
preparation by taxpaying corpora- 
tions involve applications for re- 
funds totalling approximately 
$1?.000,000,000, —— 

“We have trained a large and 
competent staff of accounting, 
economic and legal experts. to ex- 
amine--these applications so that 
they may be judged as fairly and 
carefully as posible. By making 
this bulletin available to the pub- 
lic, we hope to stimulate under- 
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themselves the form of govern- 
ment under which they will live.” 
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ber, 1943, according to American | 
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Approximately 80% of all ton-| 
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should facilitate fair and expedi- 
tious solution of ‘the: problems in- 
volved in these applications.” 

The bulletin does not constitute 

formal ruling or regulation, 
Cusendaclemal Nunan added. It is 
intended to express the present 
trend of official opinion in the 
administration of Section 722. 
Later, as experience and discus- 
‘sion make possible the further 
crystallization of principles, they 
| will be expressed in formal rul- 
ings and regulations. 

Printing of the bulletin has been 
arranged, and copies may be or- 
| dered from the Superintendent of 
| Documents, Government Printing 


and 2,347,699 | | Office, Washington 25, D.C. 25, D. C. 


‘New York Chamber 
To Hold Annual! 
Dinner On Nov. 28 


The first annual dinner to be 
held by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York 
since the United States entered 
the war will take plate at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria Hotel on Nov. 28. 
The yearly dinners, which date 
back to 1768 when the Chamber 
was founded, were dispensed with 
last year and in 1942, as they 
were in 1917 and 1918 during the 
First World War, as.war conserva- 
tion measures. This year the of- 
ficers of the Chamber felt that 
the progress of the war warranted 
their resumption. Leroy A. Lin- 
coln, President, will be toastmas- 
ter at the dinner. Willis H. Booth 
is Chairman of the Committee on 
Arrangements. 


President Deplores 
Destruction by Nazis 
In Netherlands 


In a message to Queen Wil- 
helmina on Nov. 9 President 
Roosevelt deplored reports of de- 


struction in the Netherlands by. 


Nazis and stated that all possible 
steps are being taken to make 


available relief to the people of: 


the Netherlands. The following is 








standing and cooperation which! jender, are as follows: 
@ 
Savings and loan associations___..--_-.-+_--- 


the message of the President as 


given in special advices to the 
New York “Times” from Wash- 
ington: 

“I. Rave been. inexpressibly 


shocked by the reports that have 
reached me of the savage, wilful 
destruction being carried out by 
the Nazi barbarians in the Nether- 
lands. I .am confident, however, 
that the blows being struck by our 
united forces will soon result in 
the total liberation of your coun- 
try and in the.meantime you may 
be sure that all possible steps are 
being taken to ensure that relief 
will be made available to the peo- 
ple of the Netherlands.” 








Non-Farm Mortgage 
Financing Down 

Non-farm mortgage financing in 
September amounted to $416,000,- 
000, 3% less than in August, the 
peak month for the war years, 
according to a report released 
from the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration on Nov. 11. 
The announcement says: 

By type of mortgage lender, 
September declines from August 
ranged from 1% for insurarice 


companies to 8% for miscellane- 
ous mortgagee institutions. _Mort- 
gages recorded in the. name ‘of in- 
dividuals increased by less than 
0.5%. 

The figures embrace estimates 
of. recordings . of mortgages 
amounting to $20,000 or less. The 
number ‘and dollar amount’ of re- 
cordings in September, by type of 


Per Cent 





Number Amount 
46,237 $146,151,000 35% 
ee 4.474 22,432,000 2 
Lu 21,880 77,000,000 1% 
4,168 15,447,000 4 
Se 40.727 104,479.000 
13,629 , . 50,676,000 12 
131,115 $416,185,000 100 ‘< 
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The State Of Trade 


(Continued from page 2162) 


August to $13,659,000,000 in Sep- 
tember as a result of customary 
September payments of interest 
and dividends, but this advance 
was not up to the usual seasonal 
rise. 

Agricultural income and factory 


payrolls contributed most heavily | 


to the index decline, the Depart- 
ment noted. 

In computing the index, 1935- 
1939 equals 100. The index was 
still far above that of September, 
1943, which was 215.2. For the 
first nine months of 1944 it was 
231.0, compared with 208.8 a year 
earlier. 

Farm Population Declines — A 
decline of 4,748,000 took place in 
farm population in the last four 
years, the Department of Agri- 
culture disclosed the past week. 

The estimate showed that last 
January a total of 25,521,000 per- 
sons were living on farms as con- 
trasted with 30,239,000 for the 
same month in 1940. Half of the 
decrease occurred in 1942, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, at which time migra- 
tion to war industries and the 
armed forces was heaviest. 

An analysis of the figures dis- 
closes a net loss of 1,650,000 to the 
armed forces; a net loss of 
4,660,000 persons of ‘both sexes in 
all ages who either moved away 
from farms or who are living on 
places no longer regarded as 
farms, and a net gain of 1,562,000 
through the excess of births over 
deaths. 

U. S. Imports in September— 
Imports in September were the 
smallest of the year, with exports, 
both lend-lease and general, little 
changed from August... Arrivals 
of merchandise in September as 


reported by the Census: Bureau. 


were valued at $280,000,000, about 
15% under the 1944 monthly 
average. No explanation was 
forthcoming due to restrictions 
imposed by war on foreign data. 
Total value of imports for the 
first nine months was $2,923,- 
000,000, up about 19% from the 
same period of last year. 
“September exports were 
valued at $1,199,000,000, only 
$1,000,000 under August, but 16% 
Jess than the record of $1,422,- 
000,000 last May. Total exports 
for the first nine months of 1944 
were valued at $10,817,000,000, 
highest January-September figure 
in history. Lend-lease shipments 
accounted for 80% of the export 
total, which did not include ship- 
ments to United States armed 
torces abroad. 

Business Failures — Business 
failures in. the United States for 
the week ended Nov. 2 decreased 
to 11 from 15 in the preceding 
week, and compared with 42 a 
year ago, according to Dun & 
Bradstreet...Insolvencies with lia- 
bilities of $5,000 or more amounted 
io 6 against 10 in the preceding 
week and 19 a year earlier. 
There were two Canadian failures, 
compared with one a_ week 
earlier, and unchanged from a 
year ago. 

_ Steel Industry—Steel order vol- 
ume was heavy this past week; 
and the output of steel ingots con- 
tinued at a relatively high level, 
-ut confusion was mounting this 
week as to the trouble trend of 
post-war steel order volume, 
while at the same time the popu- 
far ban on post-war talk made 
many with definite plans. reluc- 
tant to disclose them, stated “The 
fron Age”’ in its current review of 
the steel market. 


The steel industry knows well 
that there is enough capacity and 
manpower to keep war steel re- 
quirements on schedule, and the 
feeling is growing that more defi- 
nite information from official 
sources should be given on the 
probable output of civilian goods. 

Recent weeks have shown a 
slight increase in war demand, 


|'but at the same time steel mills 
|have had to fill gaps in their 
| schedules as a result of partial or 
|complete cancellations on some 
| items. 
|offices have become competitive 
| minded. 

Orders for Quonset huts, am- 
/munition and other needed war 
|items, states the magazine, have 
| increased, but plate directives are 
/on the down grade and some large 
| manufacturers are nearing the end 
|of some of their biggest war con- 
'tracts. Thus while current order 
| volume looks good, steel operators 
are concerned about enough busi- 
iness to adequately operate facili- 
ties after the turn of the year. 
The lack of more definite recon- 
version plans may cause a drop in 
steel output the first quarter of 
1945, because there is not suf- 
ficient volume of various types of 
steel orders to insure a normal 
and economic operating pattern. 
Another factor lending credence 
to the possibility of a lower oper- 
ating rate is the report that De- 
cember lend-lease bar and semi- 
finished tonnage for the United 
Kingdom will be cancelled, thus 
further easing the situation in 
these categories. 

Post-war orders were still roll- 
ing into steel mills the past week, 
with total volume of such busi- 
ness definitely increasing. Some 
orders do not show exact speci- 
fications or any delivery sched- 
ules; some are for total deliveries 
as soon as restrictions are off, 
while others call for an indefinite 
delivery period. 

“Signposts that some war manu- 
facturers are winding up some 
important war contracts are found 
in the following: A large Detroit 
aircraft manufacturer in the auto- 
motive field has drastically re- 
duced his commitments to a 
forge shop in the Chicago area; 
another shell producer in the 
Chicago district whose normal 
field is appliances has wound up 
his shell production; a prominent 
tank manufacturer is purchasing 
equipment and has arranged for 
building construction to allow 
him to enter the stainless steel 
tank field. An implement manu- 
facturer of prime importance in 
the industry is arranging to pro- 
duce domestic refrigerators and 
ice cream boxes in the post-war 
period. Distribution will be lim- 
ited to the farm trade,” “The Iron 
Age” disclosed. 28s 

Potential freight-car building is 
still in the limelight the past 
week. The picture for steel fab- 
ricators which a few weeks ago 
appeared to be clouded following 
completion of Maritime contracts 
continues to be brighter with + 
number of building and engineer- 
ing inquiries listed. The steel 
scrap outlook this week was 
showing signs of strength. 

The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced last Monday 
that the operating rate of steel 
companies (including 94% of the 
industry) will be 96% of capacity 
for the week beginning Nov. 13, 
compared with 96.3% one week 
ago. This week’s operating rate 
is equivalent to 1,727,000 net tons 
of steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared wtih 1,732,400 net tons last 
week and 1,704,600 tons one year 
ago. 

October Steel Output — Steel 
production in October totaled 
7,578,304 tons of ingots and cast- 
ings, the greatest production since 
May of this year, a report of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
discloses. October production was 
substantially above output of 
7,193,496 tons in September, but 
was below the record month of 
October of last year, when 
7,814,117 tons were produced. 
| Total steel production in the first 
10 months of 1944 was reported at 


74,777,771 tons, as against 74,- 








As a result, all steel sales | 


| 209,247 tons in the corresponding 
| period of 1943. 

| During October the industry 
| operated at an average of 95.1% 
|of capacity, as against 93.4% of 
capacity in September and 101.2% 
in October a year ago. 

Electric Production—The Edi- 
| son Electric Institute reports that 
the output of electricity increased 
to approximately 4,354,939,000 
kwh. in the week ended Nov. 4 
|from 4,358,293,000 kwh. in’ thé 
| preceding week. The latést fig- 
| ures approximate a decline of 
|1.3% from the level of one year 
| ago, when output reached 4,413,- 
863,000 kwh. 
| Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
: York reports system output of 
172,900,000 kwh. in the week 
ended Nov. .5, 1944, comparing 
with 214,100,000 kwh. for the cor- 
responding week of 1943, or a de- 
crease of 19.2%. 
| Local distribution of electricity 
‘amounted to 168,600,000 kwh., 
compared with 205,600,000 kwh. | 
for the corresponding week of last 
year, a decrease of 18.0%. 

Railroads and the War. Effort— 





: tons, 





Railroads are now handling about 
2% times the amount of freight | 
traffic and more than four times | 
the volume of passenger business | 
than they did before the war, the | 
Car. Service Division of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads said 
in a report submitted on Wednes- 
day of this week to the annual 
meeting of the member roads of 
that Association, held at_ the 
Blackstone Hotel in Chicago. 

The roads, according to the re- 
port, have virtually doubled the 
load of the First World War, and 
they are doing it with one-fourth 
fewer freight cars, about. one- 
fourth fewer passenger train cars, 
and one-third fewer locomotives 
than in 1918. It is being accom- 
plished without serious car short- 
ages or loss of production. time af 
factories, or loss of foodstuffs, ac- 
count spoilage, for want of trans- 
portation by rail. 

In the first half of 1944, com- 
pared with the same period in 





1939, increases of 153.4% in rev- 
enue ton-miles, 114.5% in -ton- 
miles, 350.3% in passenger-car 
miles, and 223.2% in the amount 
of freight moved by rail to vari- 
ous ports for export occurred: 
Passenger traffic posed a real 
problem for the roads. Excluding 
commutation travel, railroads ‘in 
the first half of 1944 carried 
21,854,000 more passengers than in 
the same period last year, while 
passenger miles increased 7,401 
million. 


including commutation, for ‘the 
first six months of 1944 were 4% 
greater than for the entire year 
of 1920, which was the peak prior 
to this war. : 

New records in the volume of 
movement or distribution of 1 
have been established during the 
current year, such as the dumping 
of 42,601,744 net tons over the 
lower Lake Erie docks’ up to 
Sept. 30. This is the largest coal 
tonnage ever dumped in any cor- 
responding period via the lower 
Lake Erie ports. 

Despite unprecedented _move- 
ment .of export freight, all ports 
are open and free of congestion. | 
In September, when a_ record 
average of 5,659 cars of export 
freight was unloaded at the ports 
daily, the amount on hand await- 
ing unloading was less than five 
days’ supply. 

Railroad Freight Loadings—Car- 
loadings of revenue freight for 





Total revenue passenger miles, |: 





the week ended Nov. 4 totaled 
893,333 cars, the Association of 
American Railroads announced. 
This was a decrease of 23,113 cars, 


this year, but an_ increase . of 
138,594 cars, or 18.4%. above the 
corresponding week of . 1943. 
Compared with a similar period 


or 2.5% below the preceding week |. 


in 1942, an increase of 63,670 cars; | 





or 7.7%, is shown. 
Coal Production—The U: S. Bu- ’ 





reau of Mines reports production | 
of _Pennsylvania anthacite for | 
week ended Nov. 4, 1944 at} 
1,138,000 _ tons, a decrease _ of | 
181,000 tons (13.7%) from the | 
preceding week, and an increase | 
of 991,000 tons above the corre- | 
sponding week of 1943. The 1944 | 
calendar year to date, however, | 
shows an increase of 7.4% when 
compared. with corresponding | 
period of 1943. 

The report of the Solid Fuels | 
Administration placed bituminous | 
production for the week ended | 
Nov. 4 at 11,950,000 net tons, rep- 
resenting a decrease of 200,000; 
or 1.6%, compared with | 
12,150,000 tons in the preceding 
week. Production in the corre- 
sponding week of last year, when 
‘miners were out on _¥ strike, 
amounted to only 3,C31,000 net 
tons, while output for Jan. 1 to 
Nov. 4, 1944, totaled 530,505,000 
net tons, an increase of 7.5% over 
the 493,288,000 tons mined in the 
same 1943 period. 

Estimated production of beehive 
coke’ in the United States for the 
week.ended Nov. 4, 1944, as re- 
ported by the same source, showed 
a decrease of 10,900 tons when 
compared with the output for the 
week ended Oct. 28, last. There 
.was,. however, an _ increase ot 
41,500 tons more than for the cor- 
responding week of 1943. 

Silver—The London market for 


| 
| 





silver the past week was quiet 
and the price unchanged at 23142d> 
The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 44%4 cents, 
with domestic silver at 705. cents. 

Production of refined silver in 
the United States in September 
totaled 5,895,000 ounces, of which 
2,291,000 ounces was obtained 
from domestic sources and 
3,604,000 ounces from foreign. 
Production one year ago amounted | 
to 8,071,000 ounces, of which 
2,786,000 ounces was domestic and 
6,285,000 ounces foreign. 

Lumber Shipments— The Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that lumber ship- 
ments of 502 reporting mills were 





0.4% below production for the 
week ended Nov. 4, while new 
erders of these mills were 14.1% 
less than production for the same 
period. Unfilled order files 
amounted to 90% of stocks. 

For 1944 to date, shipments of 
reporting identical mills exceeded 
production by 2.6% and orders 
ran 4.5% above output. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
22.8% greater. shipments 25.5% 
greater; and orders 11.9% greater. 

Crude Oil Production — Daily 
average gross crude oil production 
for the “week ended Nov. 4, as 
estimated.. by the American Pe- 
troleum Institute, was 4,719,900 
barrels. This represented a de- 
crease_of 21,000 barrels per day 
from the preceding week, but was, 
however, .11,400 barrels .in excess 
of the daily average figure recom- 
mended:-by, the Petroleum Admin- 
istration~for War for the month 
of October, 1944. When compared 





with the corresponding week last 
year, crude oil production was 


430,650 barrels per day higher. 
For the four weeks ended Nov. 4. | sirable 


1944; daily output averaged 4,733,- 
050 barrels. 

Reports from. refining com- 
panies indicate that the industry 
as a whole ran tec stills (on a Bu- 
reau’ of Mines basis) approxi- 
mately 4,570,000 barrels of crude 
oil daily and produced 14,152,000 
barrels of gasoline. Kerosene out- 





put totaled 1,365,000 barrels, with 
distillate fuel oil placed at 
4,569,000 barrels and residual fuel 
oil at 8,570,000 barrels during the 
week ended Nov. 4, 1944. Storage 
supplies at the week-end totaled 
78,409,000 barrels of gasoline; 
14,489,000 barrels of kerosene; 
48,477,000 barrels of distillate 





fuel, and 63,444,000 barrels of 
residual fuel oil. The above ‘ig- 


ures apply to the country as a 
whole, ahd do -not reflect: con- 
ditions on the East Coast. 

September Retail Sales—Total 
sales for retail stores in Septem- 
ber were estimated at $5,899,. 
000,000, an increase of 8% over 
the same month of 1943, reports 
the Department of Commerce. 
Aggregate sales for the first nine 
months of 1944 were $49,110,- 
000,000, a rise of 7% above the 
similar period of last year. 

Even after adjustment for price 
changes, the Department stated, 
sales for the nine months were 
5% above these in the first three 
quarters of 1943. This reflected 
some increases in unit quantities 


|sold, but chiefly a shift to the 


purchase of higher-priced lines, 
according to the Department. 

A slight increase in trade for 
the country as a whole was noted 
the past week. Seasonal buying 
and holiday gift merchandise 
grew heavier with emphasis on 
quality goods. Sales volume in 
jewelry, cosmetics, furs and books 
was substantial. 

Supplies approximate last year’s 
levels, with shortages noted in 
men’s underwear, work clothing 
and children’s. wear. Some 
women’s dress lines; popular 
sportswear and most house furn- 
ishings lines are also suffering 
from depletion. On a dollar basis, 
furniture volume is slightly bet- 
ter than last year, and where sup- 
plies are available sales have 
held up well. 

Shoppers’ principal — interest 
continued in women’s ready-to- 
wear articles of apparel, with 
moderate improvement in men’s 
wear also noted. Regional sales 
for the country as estimated by 
Dun & Bradstreet were 5% to 
8% over a year ago, with all areas 
participating in the rise. 

A high volume in the wholesale 
markets was maintained the past 
week as ordering of new spring 
apparel lines continued large and 
demand for all staple merchandise 
also heavy. A moderate improve- 
ment over a year ago was noted. 
As for the delivery situation, con- 
ditions have varied greatly, but 
schedules in the main were 
slower. 

In boys’ wear the delivery situ- 
ation was described as poor, while 
in men’s. furnishings, neckwear 
stocks. were good as buyers com- 
pleted ‘holiday orders. Lingerie, 
jewelry and furs were more active 
than in several weeks. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex, were 6% ahead of.a year ago 
for the week ended Nov. 4. This 
compared with 11% in the pre- 
ceding week. For the four weeks. 


ended Nov. 4, 1944, sales increased 


by 10%. A 9% increase in ae- 
partment. store sales for the year. 
to. Nov. 4, 1944, over 1943, was 
also noted. 
THe earlier, opening. of the - 
Christmas shopping season was an 
added stimulus ‘to-local trade-here, 
in New York the past week.- 
Gains ranged up to 20%, as com- 
pared with one. year ago, states 
the New York “Times.” Election 
Day trade showed particularly de- 


results. Merchandise 
shortages are taking on more defi-' 
nite form in the wholesale mar- 
kets. This is especially true of 
better grade goods. <A further 
cause of worry for merchants and’ 
manufacturers is the acute situa- 
tion in cotton goods and staples. 

According to the Federal Re-. 
serve Bank’s index, department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period to Nov. 4 in- 
creased by 3% over the same 
period of last year. This com- 
pared with 19% in the preceding. 
week. For the four weeks ended: 
Nov. 4 sales rose by 9%, and for: 
the-year to Nov. 4 they improved 
by 9%. 
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Changes in Holdings of Reacquired Stock Market Value Of Stocks On New York 
Stock Exchange Higher On Oct. 31 


Of N. Y. Stock & Curb Listed Firms 


The New York Stock Exchange issued on Oct. 17 the following | 


tabulation of companies who have reported changes in the amount 
of stock held as heretofore reported by the Department of Stock List: 


Shares Shares 
Previously Per Latest 
Company and Class of Stock— Reported Report 
‘Adams Express Company, The, common. . 1,102,984 1,109,548 
Allied Stores Corporation, 5‘, preferred : 1,032 2,334 
American Locomotive Company, 7‘« cum. preferred a 12,700 13,700 
American Safety Razor Corp., capital____-__. fee . 48,000 48,100 
Associates Investment Company, 5% cum. preferred : 658 747 
Atiantic Gulf and West Indies Steamship Lines, 5‘ pfd. 5,400 6,000 
Atlas Corporation, common ‘ ; a" 70,026 75,106 
Barker Bros., 542% cum. preferred _- hate 8 im ‘o 14,360 15,060 
Barnsdall Oil Company, common ; : 25,172 35,472 
‘Borden Company, The, capital__- : : 163,492 158,875 (1) 
‘Carriers & General Corporation, common____- 4 Ge 500 None 
Consolidation Coal Company, $2.50 cum. preferred Pg da 2,000 2,400 
Crucible Steel Company of America, 5% conv. preferred-_ 3,200 3;600 
Cuban-American Sugar Company, The, 7‘> preferred : 5,460 5,520 
Davega Stores Corporation, 5‘2 cum. preferred __- ‘ None 100 
General Motors Corporation, common__--_- be 4 55,200 60,600 
Goodyear Tire &- Rubber: Co., The, $5 conv. preferred. a 7,617 8,417 
Hat Corporation of America, preferred —_ . 3,330 3,465 4 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, ‘common __ 135,704 135,279... 
Lehman ‘Corporation, The, common’. _--- -- __ a8 35,300 35,600 
Madison Square Garden Corp., capital - : m4 Bakes 41,200 42;100 
Mead rporation, The, $6 series “A” preferred__ ae None *-10 
‘National Cylinder Gas Company, common__-_- ee 5,309 5,809 
Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company— ; 
, ($5 .cumulative convertible’ preferred__ 5 ue 34,600 35700 . 
Norfolk ahd Western Railway Co., adj. preferred __ ye 9,667 9,807 . 
Petroleum Corporation of America; ese : i 2,600 2,900 : 
Plymouth’ Oil \Company;>common__— -__ +4 SAAB, : 16,600 1,499 > (2) 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, common: bakotie. “eA tthe GaN Oe 31,989 31,749 
Rustless Iron and Steel Corp., Ser 9 10 
Safeway Stores, 5‘. cumulative preferred awa guy 95 96 
Sterling Drug; Inc., capital: bene ip ihe 10,034 "34 
‘Transamerica Corporation; Capital. -2 s gh Sree 1,223,956 1,251;659 
‘Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corp., $1.50 preferred. = 64,831 67,031" 
United States Leather Co., The, prior pref.______- . 7, 5“ 7,147. 
Uhited States Rubber Company, common -_- fins = Sih 10 
.Virginia~Iron.Coal and Coke Co., 5‘: preferred. teal an 5 5, hae 5,182) © 
York Corporation, capital_- ds ane Pb apap ts None 2,535 
NOTES 


(1) Acquired 2,800 shares: issued 7.417 shares covering purchase ‘of Arciidia-Ness: 
(2) Acquired 400-—issued as a stock dividend 15,501 shares. 


The New York Curb Exchange made available on Oct. 21 The 
following list. of issuers of fully listed securities which have FEPOrve: 


changes in their holdings of reacquired stock: 
Shares shires 


Previously ~Pet-Latest 
Company and Class of Stock— Reported Reépert ~ 
American General Corporation, common ~--._-- 385,480 * 385,499 ° 
Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co:., 6% preferred ib aha Hs ON hal 10,066 107466 
Equity -Corp., $3 convertible preferred-__.- >. op ne al on SA 58,498 59,773 
ee 49,163 51,263 
Fedders Mfg. Co.. ne;; CORR a 8,852 8,802 
‘Kleinert (1. B.) Rubber Co., common _____ hie i 27,337 27.037 
Ludwig Baumann & Co., conv. 7‘ rst preferred____ er Sade 12,692 12,843 
Midland Oi] Corp., $2 convertible preferred... -._ Tage 12,295 12,445: 
New York Merchandise Co., Inc., common __-_-__ : ~ 127,782 129;291-. 
Ogden Corp.,.common______- FF a a 458 459 
Paramount Motors Corp., common. 2 ea mee 76,321 103,741 
Root Petroleum Co., $1.20 convertible ‘pref, joo a _ 7,117 on fede. 
Sterchi Bros, Stores, Ine. 5%; 2nd preferred... >. _- 100 400 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., common ___.__-_--- sf 12,265 12,267 
Utility Equities Corp., $5.50 div. ‘pr. stock----~__-*- or 12,050 12,250 * 





Cotton Ginned from Grop of 1944 Prior to Oct. 16 


The census report issued on Oct. 25, compiled from the indi- 
vidual returns of the ginners shows as follows the number of bales 
of cotton ginned from the growth of 1944 prior to Oct. 18, 1944, and 
comparative statistics to the corresponding date in 1943 and 1942: 





RUNNING BALES 
(Counting round as half bales and exciuding linters) 

- $State— 1944 1943 1942 
Rime en bee oo oe a daa *6,282,155 7,792,249 8, 182 596 
Pee a oes ae a ee 711,110 794,424 726,768 
WON oS Sek send Shiite ab ae ilge oe 21,787 29,740 28/239 
pg | SS Wiahagihe Saas ie baddies Ttak RRs 735,665 759,271 962,533 
California___. KF ed 20,481 39,844 32,572 
| Na Bti Sabian Bhs Pia BSE Se a eS Ps oh ves SA 9,516 13,002 157889 
CRIN? ib sis ue Pe eR 534,650 674,267 685,474 
lilinois_ Sacetes 1,462 863 2,579 
Kentucky Ee 6,429 6,237 10,018 
cenidenas oe co es Sa eee = § CBB ote Oger 435,594 593,020 495,785, 
TRS RE ESF RE, ane re ls 5 SpE) Pld 1,109,345 1,404,421 1,458,239 
Dae i oo So a het ao die CS 223,526 182,437 289.069 
New Mexi¢o__-__ = ene Sree 24,366 35,028 24,617 
North Carolina_______ ee So ng er ee 323,873 407,016 397876 
ts” Raggett Sail a tpl) eS OE ae a alae of boron Mian 190,583 179,156 332,717 
Mist Carolitiea? 6.2 #2 ss ek a 519,077 529,904 523,374 
pT SSIS REE SR Si caslt a ie wan aap 274,433 315,226 386,135 
RE ese ek Fe Be Lee 1,129,960 1,816,555 1,801,657 
Spy Rp ba sapere Rh a Rod es Tae RE Radic a 10,298 11,838 »g 11,055 


{ . “Ineludes 48, 182 bales of the crop of 1944 ginned_ prior to Aug. 1 which. was 
-counted*in the supply forthe season of 1943-44) compared with 107,053 rand 48,626 
, bales of the crops of 1943 and. 1942, 


The statistics in this report include 1,065 bales of. American~ 
‘Egyptian for 1944, 14,961 for 1948, and 10,130 for 1942; also included 
“are. one. bale: of. Sea-Island. for 1944, 80 for 1943, and» 435° for 1942! 
; The ginning of round ‘bales has been discontinued since 1941. e “ 

4 Fs The statistics for 1944 in this report are subject to revision 
a hen checked: against the individual returns of: the ginners being 


_transmitted ‘by. mail. The. revised ‘total of cotton sg ‘this: season Ja 


‘prior, to Oct. ‘1 is 3,994,530 bales. ° 
Consumption and devikineogy uation: ‘States 


ea 


Cotton bale during the month of September, ‘1944, dimointea, : 
otton on hand in consuming éstablishments: on v 


‘to 793,086 “bales 
‘Sept. 30, was 1,71 3,963 bales, and in public storage and at comer 
“9,776,490 bales. The number of. active consuming ” ‘cotton, indies 


for the month was 22,279,574. 


‘© In the imterest of national defense, the Déepartmetit ‘of eonmiered 
has discontinued until further notice the publication ‘of statistics 


~ 


: Werld Statistics 
4 ‘Because of war conditiohs and the difficulties in obtaining de- 
pendable world statistics such Si 9 are oe omitted ‘from:this reper’ 
-for the time being. 





The New York Stock Exchange announced on Nov. 8 that as of | 


the close of business on Oct. 31 there were 1,246 stock issues, aggre- 
gating 1,481,150,942 shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, | 
with a total market value of $53,086,843,093. This compares with 
1,242 stock issues, aggregating 1,480,633,821 shares, with a total mar- 


| Ket value of $52,929,771,152 on Sept. 30. 


In making public the Oct. 31 figures the Stock Exchange further 


saia: 
As of the close of business 


and their total market value. 


| 


| 


Oct. 31, New York Stock Exchange | 
member total net borrowings amounted to $812,588,565, of which 
$563;150,992 represented loans which were not collateralizzed by 
U.S: Government issues. The ratio of the latter borrowings to the 
market value of all listed stocks, on that date, was, therefore, 1.06%. 
As the loans not collateralized by U. S. Government issues include 
all other types of member borrowings, these ratios will ordinarily 
exceed the precise relationship between borrowings on listed shares 


In the following table listed stocks are classified by leading 
industrial groups with the aggregate market value and average price 





25.44 
38.96 
19.47 
30.26 
37.05 
65.51 
41.02 
62.37 
21.64 
41.11 
28.54 

8.02 
31.92 
27.25 
24.11 
25.93 
29.27 
38.17 
40.72 
61.01 
19.79 
10.79 
46.68 
38.20 
49.93 


28.52 
13,96 
90.66 
21.45 
25.33 
23.01 
28.96 


for each: 
—-Ocf. 31, 1944--— ——Sept. 30, 1944-—— 
Market Value Av. Price Market Value Av. Price 
~ Group— $ $ $ $ 
ag Ep SS LS I seo SE 587,379,294 25.36 589,138,267 
eee ieee oo tl 4,635,260,369 38.07 4,741,037,384 
(NES EOS aR ee Os ae ep 699,347,837 19.62 694,265,055 
Billding i Be hal tle As cine Sin owen oni 637,306,553 29.77 647,800,661 
Business and Office Equipment_____ 475,477,106 36.55 481,972,988 
og ) hah fi gpI Ob iy ee a 6,331,262,764 65.87  6,296,986,048 
Hiectrical Equipment___--..--- _-~ 1,748,327,438 41.82 1,714,812,086 
eee Bencmnery. ok $28,712,120 58.76 853,407,059 
Eppanctal i i SES uhh efits «hi apna 1,055,747,193 21.68 1,054,589,243 
SEE Se ET es SE 3,481,760,483 41.27 3,472,320,139 
harman (REE ay SE DRE RAR OE SO ee eae 48,341,425 28.94 47,666,166 
Lan re OGIO hii cic ein ns 37,943,737 7.85 38,891,660 
Sia LS SE 2 Pa ee 273,993,137 32.47 269,340,002 
Machinery ir weeeeeee os 1,975,565,878 27.12 1,971,602,906 
Mining«(exclhiding iron)_..__.__-__ 1,480,970,565 23.94 1,489,790,376 
Paper. &. Publishing..________...___ 619,580,321 26.09 "614,235,346 
I eek 6,045,812,783 29.76 65,941,427,401 
I eo os sk 4,226,556,;252 38.86 4,167,510,863 
eet "Merchandising Csaba Oss oe 2,996,306,307 40.76 2;995,397,275 
SEE Pie, Te EE, Alp HUNG Ray OR 652,305,219 61.44 648,071,352 
Sp" pulling & Operating__._____ 110,331,534 20.00 109,172,271 
Stet ing he (Ee GS Saga a 19,063,727 11.05 18,608,165 
Sa pelag Lc: Ee alae Saale ip en oe 2,374,996,182 46.97 2,360,229,685 
eb a. CSS OEE G A Sn Se ial 586,043,136 37.71 591,474,367 
Penaces Sai earieaiecstehins ib ic inc cag si enkcng a oge ws 1,353,487,401 49.70 1,359,685,832 
Otilities: 
, Gas &. Electri¢ (Operating)_____. 2,417,642,728 28.95  2,381,596,721 
> Gas, &- Electric (Holding)_._____. 1.337,963,358 13.89 1.344,411,133 
*Comm@unications..:......... 3,912,039,958 91.41 3,883,236,960 
Miscellariéous: Utilities__.__.._____ 126,376,852 22.03 125,120,521 
0.78. Cas, Operating Abroad______- 846,217,413 24.89 861,337,658 
Foreign Companies._....____-_ | 956,606,463 23.11 952,977,593 
Miscellaneous .Businesses_________-. 208,117,560 28.48 211,657,969 
53 086,843,093 35.84 652,929,771,152 


All ‘Listed ‘Stocks___-_._-__-______. 


We give below a two-year compilation of thé 
and the average price of stocks listed on the Exchange: 


--3----- 


Average 

Market Value Price 
1942— $s $ 1943— 
P| 2S ee 37,727,599,526 25.65 Nov. 30 
OV. -B0%2=2__._ 37,374,462,460 25.41 Dee. 31 

men. ak. 38,811,728,666 26.39 
1943— 1944-— 
i) Se 41,410,585,043 28.16 Jan. 31 
| 3) aaa 43,533,661,753 29.61 Feb, 29 
Mar.; 3120... _. 45,845,738,377 31.20 Mar. 31 

. > 46,192,361,639 31.45 
a —— 48,437,700,647 32.96 May 31 
June. 2 __ 48,878 ,520,886 33.27 June 30 
Tuly “3 -- 47,577,989,240 32.17 July 31 
Aug. 3f.* pels 47,710,472,858 32.04 Avg. 31 
Sept. 30_*-..-__ 48,711,451,018 32.82 Sept. 30 
Gee. Diol s cs 48,178,040,869 32.44 Oct. 31. 


35.75 


total market value 


Market Value 


$ 
45,101,778,943 
47,607,294,582 


48,396,650,695 
48,494,092,518 
49,421,855,812 
48,670,491,772 
50,964,039,424 
53,067,698,691 
52,488,254,469 
53,077,487,308 
52,929,771,152 
53,086,843,093 


Average 
Price 

$ 
30.33 
31.96 


32.47 
32.51 
33.12 
32.59 
34.14 
35.55 
35.07 
35.40 
35.75 
35.84 





tons. 


ures in net tons): 


Finished Steel Shipments By Subsidiaries Of 
U. S. Steel Corp. in Oct. Exceeded Sept. Total 


Shipments of finished steel products by subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corp. in October amounted to 1,774,969 net tons, an in- 
crease of 41,367 net tons over the September deliveries of 1,733,602 
net tons, but a decrease of 19,999 net tons from the 1,794,968 net tons 
reported in October, 1943. Shipments in October, 1942, were 1,787,- 
501 net*tons, and in the same month of 1941, they were 1,851,279 net 


. For the ten months ended Oct. 31, last, deliveries totaled 17,639,- 
1435. net tons, the highest on record for that period, and compares with 
16,864,612 net tons in the corresponding period of 1943, an increase 
of 774;823 net tons. The previous peak was for the first ten months 
of: 1942, when the total was 17,538,977 net tons. 

“The following tabulation gives shipments by subsidiaries of 
United ‘States Steel ‘Corp. monthly since the beginning of 1939 (fig- 








*Decrease. 





These will be 


im the cumulative yearly shipments:as stated in the annual report. 


age 1944 1943 1942 1941 1940 1939 
Yanuary ~ obese 1,730,787 1.685.993 2.798.893 1, 1 ag at 454 1,145,592 870,866 
briiary ~ ._. 1,755,772 ~- 1,692,592  1,616,58 1,009,256 747,427 

March =.= 2__ 1,874,795 1,772,397 1,780,938 : 720, "366 931,905 845,1 
Or EE cn, 1,756,797 1,630,828 1,758, LesTure 907,904 771,752 
ay... -1,776,934 1,706,543 1,834,127 1,745,295 1,084,057 795,689 
Supe eee 1.737,769 * 1,5535683 1,774; 1,668,637 1,209,684 607,562 
en ee 1,754,525 1,660,762 1,765,749 1,666,667 1,296,887 745,364 
| Boast BPS is si 1,743,485 1,704,289 1,788,650 1,753,665 1,455,604 885,636 
eptember, ___ 1,733,602 1,664,577 1,703,570 1,664,227 1,392,838 1,086,683 
er =< -1,774,969 1,794,968 1,787,501 1,851,279 © 1,572,408 1,345,855 
te ee ora J 665,545 1,624,186 1,425,352 1,406,205 
December 22-2 29 _ 1,729,624 1,849,635 1,846, 1,544,623 1,443,969 
* Total hv mos. _____- 20,244,830 21,064,157 20,458,937 14,976,110 11,752,116 
oe, adjust: Mai) *Seskse *97,214 *449,020 *42.333 37,6 *44,865 
Total eisai 7% hen ck 20,147,616 20,615,137 20,416,604 15,013,749 11,707,251 


« Nete—The monthly shipments as currently reported during the year 1942, are sub- 
fect to to adjustment. reflecting annual tonnage reconciliations. 


compre- 


Third Quarter Rayon 
Production Totals 
175,500,000 Pounds 


Production of rayon yarn and 
staple fiber totaled 175,500,000 
pounds during the third quarter 
of 1944, reports the Rayon “Or- 
ganon,” published by the Textile 
Economics Bureau, Inc. This fig- 
ure, says the Bureau, under date 
of Nov. 10, represents a drop ot 
3,400,000 pounds or 2% from the 
total of 178,900,000 pounds pro- 
duced in the second quarter of the 
year, but is substantially above 
the third quarter 1943 output of 
166,900,000 pounds. The decline 
in third quarter production was 
due primarily to vacation shut- 
downs. The Bureau’s advices fur- 
ther state: 


“For nine months ended Sept. 
30th, production offrayon totaled 
532, 600, 000 pounds, of which 406,- 
400,000 pounds were rayon fila- 
ment yarn (278,900,000 pounds 
viscose + cupra and 127,500,000 
pounds acetate yarn) and the bal- 
ance consisted of staple fiber. In 
the corresponding 1943 period 
progucran of all types totaled 

90,700,000 pounds. 


“These figures,” states the “Or- 
ganon,” “clearly indicate that the 
1944 yearly total will be above 
the 1943 level, particularly in the 
viscose + cupra field, in which 
a 12% increase already has beer 
recorded. 

“The current issue of the “Or- 
ganon” contains a chart with ac- 
companying figures, giving a clear 
picture of the growth of rayon 
production since 1939. While the 
increase in output of viscose * 
cupra rayon yarn was due to nat- 
ural growth before the war, the 
increase since 1942 has been due 
primarily to the rayon tire yarn 





production. 

“The effect of this tire yarn pro- 
duction is clearly indicated in the 
production record which shows 
an. output of 92,000,000 pounds of 
viscose + cupra yarn in the third 
quarter of 1944 as against 73,500,- 
000 pounds in the corresponding 
quarter of 1941. Acetate yarn out- 
put on the other hand was almost 
even, totaling 41,400,000 pounds 
in the third quarter this year 
against 40,700,000 pounds in the 
corresponding 1941 period. Staple 
fiber output in the third 1944 
quarter totaled 42,100,000 pounds 
against 35,600,000 pounds in the 
equivalent 1941 period. 


October Rayon Shipments In- 
crease 


“Domestic shipments of rayon 
filament yarn in October totaled 
46,900,000 pounds, which compares 
with deliveries of 44,800,000 
pounds in September and 43, 900 - 
000 pounds in October, 1943. 


“For the ten months ending 
Oct. 31, 1944, shipments aggre- 
gated 439,800,000 pounds, an in- 
crease of 8% over the correspond- 
ing 1943 figure of 408,100,000 





pounds. 


“Staple fiber deliveries in Oc- 
tober amounted to 14,400,000 
pounds against 13,000,000 pounds 
shipped in September and 13,900,- 
000 pounds in October, 1943. A 
total of 138,000,000 pounds of 
staple fiber was ship during 
the January=October, 1944 period, 


3% above the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1943, when 133,600,000 
pounds were shipped. r 


Producers’ Rayon Stocks Decline 

“Rayon filament yarn held by 
producers declined from 7,700,000 
pounds on Sept. 30th to 6,700,000 
pounds on Oct. 31st. a 13% drop. 
This compares with producers’ 
stocks of 7,600,000 pounds at the 
end of October, 1943. 

“Rayon staple fiber stocks a‘ 
the end of October aggregated 2,- 
700,000 pounds against September 
holdings of 3,000,000 and Oct. 31, 





L 1943 stocks of 2,500,000 pounds.” 
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‘Individual Taxes’’ 


(Continued from first page) 


his past income, or he uses his! ) : : 
credit in order to get the cash,|enues have varied only in minor 


which means that he mortgages 
his own future income, or the in- 
come of the property that he is 
buying, for the purpose of acquir- 
ing those securities. 

Now, if we agree thus far with 
these various tax plans that have 
come out, that all taxes are even- 
tually borne by individuals, that 
all taxes are eventually paid out 
of income, that is as far as we 
can go. From this point on I have 


--but since 1925 the English rev- | 


degree from a 50-50 division 
between the direct and the in- 
direct taxes; and if you will also 
examine the record of the English 
budget and the total of the 
English revenues, you will «find 
that because of that kind of broad 
tax base the British Government 
was enabled to carry on through 
the period from 1925 to 1939—we 
will have to exclude the years 
since then because of abnormal 
circumstances which necessarily 





to part company with the seo 
war tax planners, and I am re- 
ferring to some of these programs 
which have been brought out re- 
cently, and which, undoubtedly, 
most of you have seen—the Ruml- 
Sonne Plan issued by the National 
Planning AsSociation, the Twin 
Cities Plan, and the Committee 
for Economic Development Plan. 
Because those people and a great 
many others jump from these 
premises which I have just laid 
down to the conclusion that a fed- 
eral tax plan after the war should 
draw the bulk of the revenue 
from the individual income tax. A 
non sequitur, if I ever saw one! 

I must qualify that the the ex- 
tent of saying the Twin Cities 
Plan does propose heavy taxes on 
corporations; but if you will ex- 
amine their tax rate schedules 
you will find that even they come 
under the ban which I am laying 
down, because they, too, are dis- 
posed to rely fairly heavily on 
the individual income tax. 

I am opposed to any federal tax: 
program which would concentrate 
the bulk of the taxes on the in- 
dividual income tax, and I op- 
pose if for these reasons: The 
first is the need for revenue 
stability; the second is the in- 
adequacy of the income tax as 
applied to small incomes; and the 
third, which. sums up everything 
else, is that- the net income tax, 
the net income concept as applied 


exclude them from the picture— 
they carried on with a net deficit 
of something like 37 million 
pounds, over a fourteen or a fif- 
teen year period—140 million dol- 
lars, if you. want to give the 
pound something like the pres- 
ent rate of exchange, during that 
period. 

Contrast that with our own 
federal experience during the 
same time. You know that under 
the type of tax system which we 
have had—for the Federal Gov- 
ernment, I mean-—the revenues 
from the income tax have been 
extraordinarily unstable. They 
went all to pot in the early years 
of the 1930’s; and because we 
were so thick-headed in those 
years as to sink or swim, survive 
or perish, with the taxes we then 
had, without having the gumption 
to put in something else that 
would do the job, Mr. Hoover had 
to begin that series of notorious 
deficits for which he was so 
roundly condemned in 1932 by 
the then candidate for President, 
and who then proceeded on his 
own account to give Mr. Hoover 
both cards and spades and beat 
him at his own game. 

None of that would have been 
necessary if we had had a prop- 
erly diversified and a properly 
broadened type of tax system; and 
I have always regarded it as one 
of the curious ironies of. history 











to individuals, is absolutely 
phoney! 

Let me discuss these reasons 
briefly. The first is revenue 
stability. I would place that in 
the very forefront of any tax 
plan that is going to be worth 
the paper it is written on for 
postwar use. In other words, we 
shall have confronting us after 
the war fiscal obligations of such 
magnitude that we can not afford 
to take any chances with a tax 
program or a tax system which 
is not as dependable and stable, 
from the standpoint of bringing 
im the money year after year, bad 
years as well as good years, the 
thick years and the thin years, as 
we can possibly devise. 

That is our only defense, as I 
gee it, against resort to inflation- 
ary pump-priming spending, the 
kind of thing that some people 
are all too ready to foist upon us, 
the kind of thing that the com- 
pensatory spenders are all too 
ready to have us engage in. Be- 
@ause if you have a revenue sys- 
tem that is highly unstable, and 
im some years the revenues from 
the established taxes fall off badly, 
then, of course, the door is open, 
and your are right in their alley 
—you are right: where they want 
you to be when they say, “Well, 
we must maintain these govern- 
ment expenditures. We have got 
the relief and the subsidies and 
‘all these other things, and, since 
the taxes aren’t doing the job, we! 
must resort to these pump-prim- 
img deficits.” 

In addition to basing my argu- 
ment on the logic of the case, I 
will ask you to direct your at- 
tention to the English experience. 
England has a revenue system 
‘wander which the division between 
the direct type of tax, the tax on 
imcomes, and estates, and so on, 
as against the indirect type of 
tax, the tax derived from. excises 
and other forms of indirect tax- 
ation, is approximately 50-50. 
Since 1925—and you could find 
that same balance, I am sure, if 


that one of the gentlemen in Con- 
gress at that time, who was most 
responsible in defeating the kind 
of tax that would have saved the 
credit of the United States in 
1932, is now completely depend- 
ent upon that same kind of tax 
for the solvency. of his own city. 
The Honorable F. H. LaGuardia, 
in Congress in 1932, was one of the 
leaders in the fight against the 
sales tax, and succeeded in killing 
it. And you know, of course, 
what the sales tax has done and 
will do and is continuing to do 
for New York City finances. 


Because I attach a great deal 
more importance to revenue sta- 
bility than I do to a lot of the 
romantic and idealistic nonsense 
about income taxation, than some: 
people do, I say that we have got 
to keep our feet firmly planted 
on the ground instead of on a 
cloud bank, and we would be 
very foolish to consider any 
scheme of taxation which doesn’t. 
put assured and. stable revenues 
in the very forefront. 


In the second place, I think it 
is unwise to rely on the individual 
income tax, because. I consider «it 
a very inadequate method of tax- 
ing persons with small incomes. 
You remember that over the past 
half-dozen years there was a great 
hue and cry about broadening the 
tax base. Everybody, from the 
august editors of the New York 
“Times” on down the line, be- 
lieved the best way to broaden 
ihe tax base was to reduce the 
exemptions of the income tax and 
so bring in a great many more 
persons under the income tax. In 
other words, everybody, or al- 
most everybody, in those days had 
this single-track idea. The in- 
come tax being the best of all 
possible taxes, therefore the way 
in which to collect the public rev- 
enues by means of the best of all 
possible taxes is. to push the in- 
come tax down and out until you 
get everybody under the income 
tax tent. 








you went back further than that 


As a matter of fact, we did that. 


We brought in a great many mil- 
lion persons, who had never paid 


f 


tury didn’t like the excise taxes 
which they substituted in those 


income taxes before, by this proc- days for the personal property 


ess of lowering the exemptions. 
One of the Congressional com- 
mittees, either a House or a Sen- 
ate committee, stated that under 
the 1941 Act, with the reduction 
in exemptions which that Act 
provided, we were going to get 
303 million, dollars of additional 
revenue. Of course, we were only 
going to get 47 millions of it from 
the new taxpayers, the people 
who were brought in at the bot- 
tom; the other 250-odd millions 
were going to come from those 
who were already income tax 
payers. 

In connection with the 1942 
Act, which reduced the exemption 
level still further, they said that 
we were going to get a billion, 
one hundred millions of additional 
revenue, but only 100. millions 
would come from the additional 
new taxpayers who would be 
brought in; the billion dollars 
eame from those who were al- 
ready paying income tax. 

Now, since 1942 we have in- 
troduced withholding, and it is 
true that persons who are work- 
ing for salary and wages are 
caught by this income tax. There 
isn’t much question about the ef- 
ficacy of withholding, so far as 
reaching the employees of the 
country is concerned, but with- 
holding is a very limited device. 
I have nothing but admiration for 
it, I thoroughly approve of it; but 
when you consider that there are 
still large groups in our popu- 
lation who are not and can not 
be subjected to withholding, you 
have to recognize that that is not 
the answer so far as the entire 
group of persons with. both small 
and large incomes is concerned. 

For example, withholding 
doesn’t reach the farmer class. at 
all. The entire mass of farm in- 
come is still subject to declara- 
tion. There is nobody to with- 
hold from the farmer. It doesn’t 
reach any of the self-employed. 
And in the aggregate I suppose 
there are a million or more of 
such persons, possibly more than 
that, when you take all of the 
small and large business men, and 
all.of the people in the profes- 
sional classes, and.so on. If there 
is anybody here who is with- 
holding for kis domestic help, I 
would be glad to have him raise 
his hand. I doubt if withholding 
is really effective so far as the 
income tax payable by domestic 
help in these days. So. you have 
there one large, one medium, and 
one respectably sized group in the 
population to whom withholding 
doesn’t apply at all, and to whom 
it can not be applied. 

So I think, with all of its ad- 
vantages and all of its virtues, the 
idea that you can push the in- 
come tax down and out -until you 
reach the periphery. of the nation, 
anc apply it. to everybody, is just 
plainly not.so, That it. has very 
definite limitations there can be 
no question. 

In the third place, the tax con- 


sciousness argument, the argument 


that everybody ought to pay in- 
come tax, because in that way he 
is made conscious of his stake in 
the government and. of what.the 
government is costing, and, there- 
fore, is likely to become.a citizen 
interested in good and efficient 
government, is only a pious hope. 
It has no connection with the 
facts whatever. , ) 

Of course, if we. get mad enough 
about a tax we are likely to do 
something,.but anybody who can 
point out where a body of irate 
citizens, persons who have be- 
come irate over a tax which they 
didn’t like, have marched to their 
city hall or their state capitol or 
to the national capitol and de- 
manded better government, better 
use of their money, I think he de- 
serves the plush-bound album, 
first prize. There ‘“ain’t no. such’ 
manifestation that I know of. We 
are likely to do other things, and 
people have all through history 
done other things when they 
didn’t like a tax. 





| 


| 
| 


|government for less money, 





tax, excise taxes imported 


liquors and tobacco. 


on 


They didn’t | 
take it out against George III, | that. 


can even say that in any account- 
ing year there is something that 
can be taken out of the business 
without doing it harm. All right. 
But let us suppose you have got 
If you are going to apply 


pointing out that his government this idea to the individual as a 
was corrupt and inefficient and | machine operated for the purpose 


costly, and because they had to|of producing 


pay this excise tax they wanted 
more for their money. Not at all! 
Their tax consciousness took the 
direction of evading the excise. 
Smuggling was one of the most 
prosperous businesses in the 


income, then you 
should allow as deductions all of 
the expenses of producing that in- 
come; but that isn’t done. What we 
have done, you see, in this trans- 
planting of the concept from the 
business field to the case of the 


British Empire in the 18th Cen-/| individual, is to allow the indivi- 
tury, and slugging or knifing the; dual certain deductions, certain 


excise collectors on a dark stretch 
of seacoast or in a dark alley was 
one of their favorite pastimes. 
That was the direction their tax 
consciousness took. It found no 
expression in Whitehall whatever. 

We had a sales tax over in New 
Jersey a few years ago under 
Harold Hoffman as Governor. It 
lasted about six months. Well, it 
created tax consciousness, I will 
admit, a violent stage of tax con- 
ciousness, but nobody went to 
Trenton and said, “Now, here, we 
see ,_where these pennies and 
nickles and dimes are going: we 
want you to give us better gov- 
ernment for less money.” 
They promptly marched in on the 
Legislature and served notice 
they they had to repeal that tax. 

So don’t talk to me about tax 
consciousness. It just won’t work. 
If it should happen to take the 
direction of going down to your 
capitol and demanding better gov- 
ernment, it would just be a mir- 
acle. It would be just as fortui- 
tous as the lightning striking at a 
particular spot the next time it 
came. If you want to get a con- 
sciousness of the citizens in more 
I 
would advise you to organize a 
taxpayers association, and light 
that particular fire under them 
and keep it lit, and then you will 
get some action. You can’t do it 
by any kind of a tax with any 
certainty; so whether they pay 
income tax or some other, it is, in 
my opinion, of no consequence 
whatever. 

Now, I said that I objected to 
this. extreme. use of the income 
tax also, because I think it is all 
phoney. It is curious how the 
American people could have been 
sold, for over thirty years, a gold 
brick of the dimensions. which 
they have bought with such alac- 
rity. I am talking now about in- 
dividual. net income. I say “there 
ain’t no such animal.” There is 
no such thing as a personal net 
income. Net income is a business 
concept. It means the amount 
that is left over out of the receipts 
of a. business after you have paid 
all of the costs of producing that 
article or that service which you 
sold in order to get the receipts. 

The Treasury doesn’t even well 
construe and well administer the 
net income concept as applied to 
business, as you doubtless. know, 
as I hardly need to elaborate; but 
what we. have .done, curiously 
enough, and I suspect under the 
influence of the professors—what 
we have done has been to carry 
over into the field of individual 
taxation a pure business concept, 
something which has application. 
in the field of business but which 
has no application whatever in 
the case of the individual. 

I am talking now about earned 
income, and, in. order to apply it 


in the case of the individual, you | 


would have to think of each one 
of us as a human-machine oper- 
ating for the purpose of produc- 
ing income. That is what the 
business is. It is an _ institution 
which operates for the purpose 
of producing income. You permit 
deduction from the gross receipts 
of the business of all of the neces- 
sary, legitimate expenses of pro- 
ducing that income, and the bal- 
anee is what you can call the net 
net income. That isn’t true until 
you allow complete deduction for 
all prior losses: and I think you 
ought, to go clear back through 
the history of the business, to the 
very beginning of it, and allow 


The English of the 18th Cen- the deduction of losses:\before you 





‘ 


expenses, those which are analo- 
gous to and identifiable with ex- 
penses that will be deductible if 
incurred by a business concer). 
For example, the individual can 
deduct taxes—at least taxes on 
property. He can deduct interest 
on debt. He may deduct losses on 
account of bad debts: and he can 
deduct travel expense, and so on. 
But note what a curious anomaly 
you get into, especially with this 
most recent provision which clar- 
ifies and makes definite now the 
fact 4+hat a person incurring 
travel expense in the course of 


N , earning his living, may deduct it. 
o! 


If he is a salesman, and he is out 
on the road, his expense is de- 
ductible; and if he is reimbursed 
for the expense by the employer, 
why, that simply doesn’t count as 
a part of his income at all, it is 
deductible. He has to eat, of 
course, on the road; but when he 
gets home he can’t deduct it any 
longer. Well, now, he has to eat 
when he is at home, too, doesn’t 
he? And the very fact that the 
money you spend for meals in a 
restrauant on the road is deduct- 
ible expense, but the money you 
spend in buying the provisions 
that your wife cooks for you at 
home is not deductible, shows the 
kind of irrationality that there is 
back of this concept. And I will 
go further and say that we have 
not been honest with the individ- 
uals because we have not allowed 
them the deduction of;everything 
that is deductible to a business. 
For example, if a machine 
breaks in the factory, the cost of 
repairing that machine is a part 
of the deductible expense of the 
business. You can’t keep on pro- 
ducing goods until you get that 
machine fixed, so, of course, the 
cost of repairs is deductible.. But 
suppose that the worker breaks a 
leg. His repair bill is not deduct- 
ible. Oh, of course, we have now 
got that screwy 5% provision in 
the law, and if you run into a 
doctor bill or a hospital bill that 
is so big that it exceeds 5% of 
your net income, then you may 
deduct the amount over 5%. What 
a sweet arrangement it would be 
for a business if you said, ‘Well, 
all right; you can have breakage 
in the machinery and so on in the 
factory, but you may deduct only 
that part of the cost of repairs 
which exceeds 5% or 10% of your 
net income; the rest is not deduct- 
ible”! : 
The machines in the factory 
wear out, and, of course, depreci- 
ation is a legitimate deduction. 
The individual depreciates, too, but 
you can’t charge off any depreci-. 
ation against your gross receipts 
as an individual. And yet, if you 
are going to be honest with the 
concept of net income why 
shouldn’t you. be allowed to de- 
preciate your earning capacity? 
One of the best ways in which 
an individual can charge de- 
preciation or provide against the 
inevitable’ depreciation that will. 
occur is to carry some insurance;, 
and if we are going to be honest 
with him, we dught to say, “All 
right; whatever you actually .pay 
by way of. insurance premiums is 
a deductible expense against the 
earning of your income; because 
we can look ahead to the time 
when you won’t earn income any 
more, you have got to live on your 
annuity or you have got to take 
the.cash value of your policies at 
65 and make that last the rest of 
your life,’ and so on. . No, we 
don’t do that. 
‘As I said, if the factory. couldn't 
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deduct its fuel expense it would | vidual is something in the nature| rise to 100% at $5,000 as to say 


be in a sweet situation. 
you look upon the individual as 


an income-producing machine, it | 


has got to have fuel, too, just as 


the factory does; and your food | 
‘cold it can’t get any colder. 


cost is the complete analogy to 
the fuel cost in the factory. If 
you don’t stoke the worker he 
won't run any more than the en- 


‘solid and indisputable as the fig-| 


ure of minus Centigrade which! drawing any line of valid dis-| venture capital. 


| the physicists have said represents | 


gines in the factory, but you can’t | 


deduct that. 

Well, you see, they get all 
mixed up, and the professors were 
all mixed up long ago; and be- 
cause they were mixed up, be- 


cause they were dreaming rather | 
than living, they got this idea of | 


the individual as a citizen, and 
the individual’s relation to the 
state, all mixed up with the idea 
of the individual as an economic 
unit and an economic machine 
operating to produce income, and 
so they said, “Well; whatever you 
spend in your household for living 
expenses, and so on; domestic help 
and all that; clothing and every- 
thing else, that is personal or liv- 
ing expenses.” Nuts! It is what 
you have to spend in order to 
earn income, as a matter of fact. 

Of course, you have to eat to 
live, too; but, as a matter of fact 
also, it is what you have to spend 
in order to get on the job the 
next day and be on the job the 
next week and earn this income 
which the government says be- 
longs to it. 

Take’ advertising! A _ business 
concern can deduct its advertising. 
The individual can’t. Now, I sup- 
pose the professional man, like 
an architect or an engineer, who 
inserts a card in his professional 
magazine or journal, can probably 
deduct the expense of that; I don’t 
know. But take all of us,—the 
architect or engineer or lawyer 
who wants to develop and main- 
tain a certain type of client has 
got to belong to certain clubs. 
Oh, he gets some personal satis- 
faction out of it, no doubt; but if 
he dropped his club membership 
and never showed up there, and 
never ‘saw-any of these people at 
lunch, at this or that club, and 
never met them in any of the 
other ways where he has to meet 
them. in order to get business, 
how long would he hold those 
clients?) He would have to be a 
darned good lawyer to drop out 
of all that and. still keep them 
coming to his door, instead of 
having them go to the fellow who 


maintained his club memberships 
and did liberal entertaining. It is 


a legitimate advertising expense. 

How many doctors could keep 
their custom and live on the 
thousand dollars which the law 
allows you as a personal deduc- 
tion for a married man in lieu of 
all of these other charges? He 
would have to wear the kind of 
clothes that a track worker wears, 
and he would have to live on the 
other side of the tracks, and no- 
body. would let him in_ their 
house to treat them for any kind 
of a sickness: 

All of us have got to spend a 
certain amount in-order to main- 
tain the sort of position that will 
enable us to earn the income 
which, as I say, the - government 
claims as its own. Well, you can’t 
deduct for any of those things. I 


\ will admit that you get into all 


kinds of trouble; but here is the 
point—and that is the answer they 


would give—the answer is, “We 


can’t distinguish, we. can’t draw 
the line.. Here is one person who 
claims he had. to spend $50,000 a 
year on living expense, and we 
can’t let him deduct that; and an- 
other. person will get along on 
$10.000, and somebody else on 


$5,000. We just can’t audit all of 


these claims, so we disallow them.” 
But that only makes more phony, 
in my opinion, a concept of taxa- 
tion which has to be ignored be- 
cause you can’t do anything about 
it. 

Well, now. some of the conse- 
quences of this error: We have 
assumed—and when I say wel! 
speak generally and «& exclude 
myself; everybody else has ‘as- 
sumed except my self—that what 
we call net income for the indi- 


| That is the 
|}away from it! 


| ceeded 


| ity, 








When it gets that! 
It} 
has that same kind of fundamen-| 
tal and unarguable truth about it.| 
So when we say to this person,) 
“You have got a net income of! 
$10,000,” or “You have got a net} 
income of $100,000,” we have pro-| 
as if we were talking! 
about something that was just as| 
substantial as the “Rock of Ages” | 
itself, no getting around it, no ar-| 
gument, no question, no nothing. |! 
fact. You cant get! 


absolute cold. 


What we have done as a result! 
of that kind of conclusion~-about| 
it is to say, “We can take any part | 
of this net income that we please, 
because we are dealing with a 
fundamental and eternal verity. 
There is no argument about it. 
You have got $10,000 of net in-| 
come, and we can, therefore, pro-' 
ceed to deal with it in the way of; 
taxation as if it were a funda-!' 
mental and eternal verity,” when, | 
as a matter of fact, it isn’t any- 
thing of the sort. It is the most 
relative and uncertain and ques- 
tionable concept that you can 
possibly imagine in the field of 
economics; and, therefore, instead 
of socking it, as we are inclined 
to do, we should be much more 
gingerly and much more cautious 
in the way in which we deal with 
it. 

This brings me to another as- 
pect of individual taxation on 
which I am also a lone wolf, the 
leader of practically a one-man 
procession, and that is progressive 
taxation. I regard that as the 
crowning impropriety of the in- 
dividual income tax. You under- 
stand what I mean, the taxation 
of income at progressive rates ac- 
cording to the amounts. 

It is said that we must have 
progressive taxation because we 
must tax people according to abil- 
and then when you. turn 
around and ask somebody to tell 
you what he means by ability, you 
find he says that ability means 
taxation at progressive rates. It 
is pretty close to a vicious circle; 
but they all say that this some- 
thing they call ability increases 
faster than income. Nobody knows 
how much faster it increases than 
income; yet anybody, from the 
average corn-fed Congressman up, 
is willing to give you a progres- 
sive tax rate schedule. He will 
write one for you, sure! He will 
start with a certain per cent on 
the first bracket and he will go 














on up to any other percentage 
that he feels like on the top; 
bracket, and that is his progres- 
sive income tax scale: Any other 
scale is just as good. There is no 
question of perfection here, be- 
cause nobody knows what the an- 
swer is. 

If we were all 100% in agree- 
ment as to how much faster abil- 
ity increases than income, then 
we would all agree with the ideal 
progressive rate schedule; but, 
since there is no fihal answer 
there, a tax rate scale that taxed 
away all income above $5,000 a 
year by taking 100% of every- 
thing over $5,000 is. just as good 
as one which rises to 5% on ev- 
erything above 100 million dollars. 
There is no choice between them 
from. the logic of ability to pay 


day, if you allow it to go on, you 
are liable to see a tax rate of 
100% on all so-called net income 
above $5,000; because the great 
weakness of the ability theory is 
that they approach it in this way; 
namely, all this fellow needs out 
of his income is enough to live 
on. Now, according to some 
standards, all anybody needs to 
live on is $5,000. Since that is 
all he needs, therefore the state 
may, with. complete propriety. 
take everything in. excess. of: that 
amount; and who is to say no? 
If you are going to proceed .on 
that basis; I think’ you have got) 
inst. as good a case for saving that‘ 
the progressive rate scale should 





‘have got to have lots of new in- 


C ; ‘flow of investment funds.” 
or progressive taxation; and some). 


Well, if of absolute truth; itis just. as} it should rise to 75% at $200,000. | 


There isn’t any way of really 
tinction. 

Of course, I take the position 
that these advocates of progres- 
Sive taxation, advocates of taxa-'| 
tion according to ability, have | 
completely misunderstood every- 
thing that has happened since 
Adam Smith; and Adam Smith, of 
course, was the man who was 
originally responsible for all of 
this nonsense, and wrongly so, 
because he didn’t say anything of 
the sort. Adam "Smith said. that 
it is proper for the citizens of the 
state to contribute in proportion 
to their respective abilities, and 
then he went on to explain what 
he meant by abilities in saying, 
“That is, in proportion to the rev- 
enues which they respectively en- 
joy under the protection of the | 
state.” 

Now, what does he mean by 
revenue? Certainly not net in- 
come as we have defined it in our 
fool income tax laws! My guess 
is that he meant gross revenues; 
and when he said that we should 
pay a tax in proportion to our 
abilities, he was really talking 
about a flat rate tax in proportion 
to gross income; and I think if 
you had a 1%, 2%, or 5% tax on 
total individual receipts, as indi- 
viduals, you would come closer 
to the kind of taxation according 
to ability that Adam Smith had 
in mind, than by any other sys- 
tem. But I think there is more to 
this cockeyed idea of ability than 
simply progressive taxation. You 
will agree, won’t you, that when- 
ever anybody talks about ability 
in these times they don’t think of 
anything in the world except pro- 
gressive rates? Well, there is 
more to it than that. Smith him- 
ies said there was more to it than 
that. 





Smith said the most important 
thing in the whole list of four 
canons of taxation which he men- 
tioned was certainty of taxes. He 
said you can go wrong a great 
deal faster by having uncertainty 
in your taxes than you can by 
any departure from taxation ac- 
cording to ability; so the tax 
ought to be certain and not arbi- 
trary. And in the third place 
Adam Smith said the taxes should 
be levied at the time and in the 
manner most convenient to pay 
them. 





There are other taxes than the 
income tax that will give you cer- 
tainty and convenience, and in 
even greater degree than the in- 
come tax. So by the time you 
get all around the idea of ability 
you certainty don’t have to stop 
and say that everything is bound 
up in this notion of progressive 
taxation. And, of course, the peo- 
ple who advocate extremely high 
rates of progressive taxation are 
caught with their own trap now 
in all of these post-war plans, You 
remember that all three of the 
plans I mentioned have got 
very substantial progressive rates, 
and ye*.they say at the very out- 
set, “NoW@iiee thing we must have 
above all is a large supply of ven- 
ture capital. We have got to have 
large employment. Everybody 
must have a job. And in order 
for everybody to have a’ job we 


vestment, lots of investment in 
old and new industries—a large 


Where is it going to come from 
and why should it come from 
wherever it is coming? They don’t 
say. They go ahead and stick in 
tax rates on individuals which 
make certain that it is not likely 
to come, and that the revival of 
the enterprise system upon which 
they are counting so heavily will 
simply not take place; because 
there is no reason in God’s world 
why, with the kind of tax sched- 
ules that any of those plans pro- 
pose, anybody should take the risk 
that is involved in a new -enter- 
prise, or even in an established 
enterprise; and have to surrender 
as large proportion as he is likely 
to heve to surrerder to’the gov- 
ernment in case it makes good. 








-have_ trouble. 


My own answer to the cry of 
the planners is a very different 
one. They want a large flow of 
They want en- 


plenty of jobs, and so on. I think 
I can reduce the formula for that 
to a very simple statement: “If 
you want to make a dollar by any 
honest means, you are free to 
try, and if you succeed you may 
keep it.” If we could have polit- 
ical assurance after the war to 
everybody—to you and to me and 
to everybody else, big and little, 
no matter what you are going into 
—“‘Now, all right; if you want to 
make a dollar by any honest 
means. you are free to try, and, 
if you succeed, you may keep it,” 
you don’t need to look any fur- 
there for a rule of prosperity or 
anything else that will make the 
money come and make it provide 
jobs and make everybody happy 
and prosperous. 

In conclusion, let me come back 
to the tax planners. It is per- 
fectly obvious, of course, that the 
amount of taxation we shall have 
to collect will depend on the Fed- 
eral budget. I have my own ideas 
on that. I would say that after 
we get all through with the war 
and the reconversion period, and 
get finally into the beginning of 
that era of settled business eco- 
nomic conditions—let’s say 194X, 
it may be ’48 or *49—if the Fed- 
eral budget exceeds 12 billion 
dollars, exclusive of debt retire- 
ment and social security, there 
will be, by that degree, sinful 
waste somewhere. I don’t think 
we have any case whatever for 
spending a nickel more than 12 
billion dollars by the Federal 
Government after the war. 


In order to do that I am throw- 
ing out all of the aids and sub- 
sidies and grants and bonuses. I 
am willing to make reasonable 
provision for the veterans. I 
wouldn’t give agriculture another 
damned nickel. I wouldn’t spend 
another nickel on public works 
for the purpose of providing em- 
pleyment. All of that is out. It 
is all sinful waste,.anyhow. If you 
have ever looked at the figures 
showing the distribution of parity 
payments and soil conservation 


payments by amounts, you will) 


see what I mean—more than 50% 
of the farmers getting a check for 
less than $20, or $20 or less. Just 
payment for the vote! It can’t be 
anything else. Anybody who 
knows the first thing about agri- 
culture knows that no farmer can 
do anything about preserving his 
land or equalizing for the differ- 
ence in what he buys and what he 
selis, with $20. It is just enough 
to keep him in line, and that is 
the sole purpose of it. 


Well, all right. If we can have 
that kind of a budget, then any- 
body, any one of your one-armed 
clerks down here on the Stock 
Exchange can write a Federal tax 
program that will work. It is 
easy. It is when you begin to 
throw in all of the extras; all of 
the billions of dollars for this and 
that and the other thing, and get 
your budget up to 20 or 25’billions, 
that you are going to begin to 
So I -would start 
with 12 billion dollars as the out- 
side figure, no more. . wu 

In the second place, again with 
my respect to the planners, I 
think it is very foolish in all of 


these plans to talk about concen- 


trating the taxes anywhere. Two 
of them—the Rum! Plan and the 
CED . Plan—propose to put the 
bulk of it on individual income 
taxes. As I have said before, ‘if 
we can diversify the tax system— 
and even granting that individuals 
have to pay, remember that it is 
a tot easier to pay it in many ways 
than it is to pay it in one single 
way, and a lot better for the sta- 
bility of the budget—then your 
rates everywhere can be moderate 
rates. Moderation in tax rates 
everywhere should be the key- 
note. So I think that the individ- 
ual who pays taxes should be 
given the privilege of paying his 
tax in a number of ways. I think 


| and I think we ought to have a 
‘Sales tax; and I will tell you how 
I would work that, and with this 


I close: I have already suggested 


| terprise to flourish, and they want|—and some of you may have seen 


my proposal—an integration o7 
sales tax and income tax. I think 
we have proved, by our experi- 
ment in lowering the exemption 
level of the income tax, that it 
simply will not work that far 
down and work well. What we 
should do, then, is come back up 
the line, raise the exemptions on 
the income tax; and for illustra- 
tion I will say, “Let’s raise them 
back to $2,000 for a married per- 
son.” Then suppose we put in a 
sales tax. Aside from excises and 
such things, persons with an in- 
come below $2,000—and I use that 
figure merely for illustration— 
persons with an income below 
that figure would pay sales tax 
only: All the rest of us would pay 
such income tax as might»*be im- 
posed, and in addition we would 
have to pay sales tax on the com- 
modities we bought. By that 
means we would, first of all, re-* 
duce the number of income tax 
payers to, say, perhaps 10 or 12 
millions, a number that the Treas— 
ury can deal with. They can’t 
deal with 40 or more million in- 
dividual income tax payers with 
any adequacy at all. It would re- 
duce the number of income tax 
payers to such an amount as 
would make possible the effective 
administration of their returns— 
effective examination and verifi- 
cation, and, where necessary, 
audit. 52 

In the second place, you wou 
make it a great deal easier in the 
long run for the persons with 
small incomes to pay their tax. 
I know you say, “What could be 
easier than having 20% withheld 
from the payroll envelope, even 
allowing for the deductions and 
all of the elaborate computations 
that somebody has to go through 
with in order to make that de- 
duction; what could be easier tham 
that?” Well, I think the sales tax 
would be easier; because under 
the withholding plan you don? 
give the fellow any option at al? 
as to how much tax he is going 
to pay; he justs gets the deductien 
and that is all there is te it; bu: 
if you gave him the entire amoun: 
that he earned and he takes tha? 
home, and then it is a q 
sales tax—well, if he wants te 
expensive commodities, h 
priced cuts of meat, or higher 
priced this and that, he will pay 2 
little more in sales tax. If his 
wife wants to shop around are? 
buy articles one flight up insteac 
of on the main street floor, and 
get them for a little less money, 
one of the reasons why she might 
be disposed to do so would be the 
fact that the sales tax amounted 
to somewhat less: At any rate, 
you give him a certain contre! 
over the amount that he is going 
to have to pay instead of making 
it absolutely arbitrary as you 
would the other way. 

In the third place, you have 
some means of reaching tha: 
enormous part of the national in- 
come which is not reachable un- 
der any income tax. If you have 
ies ihe CED Plan, a will fine 
that they glory in one thin ; they 
repeat it overs Yoke Sak 
great deal of pride and satisfae- 
tion in the fact that 77 billiem 
dollars isn’t touched by the in- 
come tax at. all. Their income tax 
is concentrated on something like 
57 billions of the total of 135 
billions. "Well, I don’t regard that 
as a matter of any pride or satis- 
faction at all. I think it is a shame 
that there will be 77 billions thai 
isn’t going to pay any tax at al 
of any sort, because they don’t in- 
clude a sales tax. If you reallw 
want to broaden the tax base im 
the most effective way, then you 


will put in the type of tax thai 
: will reach. out and cover prac- 
tically ‘all, or at least potentially 
,all, of the income payments thai 
are made, instead of the kind of 
thing that is limited to only a 


















‘ we ought to have excise -taxes, minor fraction of the total. 
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Steel Operations Maintained At High Level— 
First Quarter Needs Placed Above Capacity 


“Swept by the tide of orders 


placed and commitments made in 


the past two weeks, the early 1945 steel production pattern has been 


clarified,” states “The fron Age” 


further goes on to say: 


in its issue of today (Nov. 16), which 
“Steel makers this week are in possession of 


production probabilities which leave them somewhat less in a quan- 


dary than was the case a few weeks ago. 
more optimism on an orderly -  egmeanes we te al 


Furthermore, grounds for 





conversion period are found in the | markets, on Nov. 13 stated in part 


statement by Hiland Batcheller, | 
WPB chief of operations, who in | 


New York this week pledged that 
the WPB would soon give to all 
industry, in advance, the blue- 
print of treamlined regulations 
which would become effective 
when Germany is defeated. 

“Barring unexpected develop- 
ments in the European War, shell 
steel will replace plates as the 
controlling factor in the steel 
product mix. Plate directives are 
expected to be cut further as 
maritime demand continues to 
.drop. Recent reports indicate 
that the Maritime Commission’s 
steel needs for the first quarter of 
1945 will be roughly about one- 
half of what they are for the 
fourth quarter of this year. 

“With fewer plate commitments 
to fill, the steel industry will be in 
a better position to dig into the 
mass of sheet orders which have 
drifted high on mill order books 
in recent weeks despite substan- 
tial cancellations. The easing in 
the lighter gauges of flat. rolled 
items may mean that heavier pro- 
duction of galvanized sheets— 
long a market thorn—and tin 
plate can be undertaken. 

“The Office of Defense Trans- 
portation has asked the WPB to 
give the railroads 2,400,000 tons of 
their requested 2,900,000 tons of 
the 1945 rail program, of which 
600,000 tons is asked for in the 
first quarter. 

“Almost alone among consum- 
ers holding allotments, ‘the farm 
implement industry is outstanding 
in its willingness to make com- 
mitments beyond the first quar- 
ter. Because of manpower delays 
in production schedules, this in- 
dustry in many cases finds its 
inventories climbing, with some 
makers showing signs of trouble 
in holding stocks to the 60-day re- 
quirement. 

“Cancellations within the past 
several weeks have been an im- 
portant factor in the steel market 
with one mill piling up as much 
as 500,000 tons in that category. 
Most of this was spread out for 
delivery well into 1945. Termina- 
tion of such business is proceeding 
in good order with at least 75% 
of the terminated contracts either 
settled or applied to other orders. 
Currently, steel mills are not hav- 
ing too much difficulty in plug- 
ging up the gaps left by caficel- 
lations, but this may be another 
story as the production pattern for 
early. 1945 develops. 

' “The trend in scrap prices this 
week appeared to be definitely 
upward, but the magnitude of this 
movement is still to be deter- 
mined. eavy melting steel and 
| ratte grades are higher at 
burgh. Increases occurred At 
other centers also. The ‘Iron 

fue strep composite price is up 

ts a — ton this week to 


ie 
ifr ll Iron and Steel 
Institute on Nov.. 13 announced 


that telegraphic reports whieh it 
-had.. received indicated that the 
operating rate of. steel. companies 
having 94% of the steel acity 
of the industry will be 
pe for the week 
‘ev. 13, compared with % one 
week ago, 97% one month ago 
and 978% one year ago. 
rating rate 3 the week 4 
zinn ning Nov. 13 is equivalent 
27,000 tons of steel ingots and 
“castings, 


compared to 1,732,400 
' tons one week ago, 1,745,000 tons 
one month ago and 1,704,600 tons 


one year ago. 
“Steel” of Clevéland, in its 
summary of the iron and steel 





% of 
eginning 


as follows: 

“Sustained steel production 
through first quarter seems as- 
sured by requirements certified to 
the War Production Board for that 
period, which are equal to 110% 
of production capacity. 

“This total will be reduced and 
the excess will be considered by 
the board Nov. 17. The chief cut- 
backs are expected to be in air- 
craft and shipbuilding. Many steel 
users have reversed their thinking 
as to the end of the European war 
and the need for steel to support 
the armed forces. Optimism fol- 
lowing the invasion has given way 
to the belief the campaign will be 
much extended and need for mu- 
nitions will continue. It is be- 
lieved the war contractors cut in- 
ventories too closely and now are 
seeking to rebuild for a longer 
pull. Recent expectation that steel- 
making would decline toward the 
end of the year now seems un- 
likely. Buying is sufficient to 


‘more than balance cancellations in 


most instances. Most deliveries 
now run into next year, in many 
cases into second quarter. Result 
of the national election has had no 
appreciable effect on the market. 

“Scrap decline has checked and 
seems to have spent its force, 
though there are some changes in 
various districts. 

“Iron ore shipments from Lake 
Superior mines in October were 
10,594,988 gross tons, a decrease 
of 1,017,544 tons, or 8.76% from 
the corresponding month last year. 
Withdrawal of ships to carry grain 
was a factor in this. Season ship- 
ments to Nov. 1 totaled 76,498,172 
tons, compared with 76,714,837 
tons to the same date a year ago. 
The loss was 216,665 tons. Ore 
stocks are deemed sufficient to 
support the high rate of steel pro- 
duction through the winter.” 


Steel Output Rose in October 


Steel production in October to- 

taled 7,578,304 tons of ingots and 
castings, the greatest production 
since May of this year, reports the 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
which further added: 
“The October production was 
substantially above output of 7,- 
193,496 tons in September but was 
below the record month of Octo- 
ber last year, when 7,814,117 tons 
were produced. 

“Total steel production in the 
first ten months of 1944 was re- 
ported at 74,777,771 tons, as against 
74,209,247 tons in the correspond-~- 
ing period of 1943. 

“During October the industry 
operated at an average of 95.1% 
of capacity, as against 93.4% of 
capacity in September and 101.2% 
in October a year ago. 

“An average of 1,710,678 tons 
of steel was produced per week 
in October, compared with 1,680,- 
723 tons per week in September 
and 1,763,909 tons per week in 
October, 1943.” 


Resume Parcel Post cece 
To Reunion (Bourbon) Is 


Postmaster Albert Goldman ei- 
nounced on Nov. 9 that informa- 
tion has been received from the 
Post Office Department at Wash- 
ington, that effective at once, 

- post service is rested te 
eunion (Bourbon) Island. The 
advicés state: 

“Parcels will be limited to 11 
pounds in weight and there has 
been some increase in the postage 
rates, but otherwise the parcels 
are subject to the conditions ap- 
plicable prior to the suspension of 
service. Parcels must comply,with 


the licensing requirements of the 





Foreign Economic Administration. 





FHA Insured Mortgage Financing 
In Reconversion 


(Continued from first page) 


could be constructed—as limited 
by the War Production Board’s 
Critical List, various limitation 
and conservation orders, and the 
War Housing Construction Stand- 
ards; and (3) Hew housing could 
be used—under controls providing 
for occupancy by immigrant war 
workers, and the production of 
houses for rent or for sale. 

With the war housing program 
rapidly nearing completion, the 
home building reconversion pe- 
riod draws closer. As a matter of 
fact we are right now entering 
that stage in the change-over from 
a wartime to peacetime status. 
Specific evidence of the transition 
will be the gradual relaxation of 
restrictions on materials and 
standards that affect the physical 
aspect of dwellings. With free- 
dom in the selection of building 
materials and when people can 
build the kind of houses they 
want, where they want them—so 
far as FHA’s Minimum Construc- 
tion Requirements and Property 
Standards are concerned — the 
Federal Housing Administration 
can resume the insurance of mort- 
Zages on eligible dwelling proper- 
ties under the pre-war provisions 
of Title Il. 

Restrictions on the availability 
of dwellings for normal occupancy 
and whether they are required to 
be held for rent or sale removes 
the element of a free market de- 


sirable to mortgage and real estate. 
as these re-. 
con: | 


transactions. So lo 
strictions are in effect; the 
struction of privately financed 
housing remains in the war hous- 
ing category. Many war workers 
who could qualify as owner-otct- 
pants under the programming 
requirements could not pass the 
credit requirements necessarily 
essential to Title Il financing. 
Present earning capacity of many 
war workers is not a safe guide 
to their future financial position. 
Credit investigations of these bor- 
rowers must relate present earn- 
ing capacity to that of the past 
and must project their .employ- 
ment opportunities. and earning 
capacity into the future. 


In the coming transitional pe- 


riod, in some localities, considera- | 9 


tion also will have to be given to 
the market assimilation of war 
housing by owner-occupants and 
continued occupancy of war rental 
housing. That factor will have to 
be recognized particularly in the 
case of new construction that is in 
competition with the war housing 
price class or type. Until there 
is evidence of the absorption of 
war housing in the market de- 
mand, and there is an unrestricted 
free market for real estate trans- 
actions, it appears advisable to in- 
sure the financing of new dwell- 
ings under the provisions of Title 
VI, as long as sufficient insurance 
authority is available. 


The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration has been authorized by 
Congress to insure poor tgsees on 
war housing under Title 
a total of $1,700,000,000. 
tember oO" insurance licues ton 
reduced the amount fie toe for. 
pred Mag FR ayn 
operations 
time applications were tinder ex- 
ing ° 1915,000 00 
aggregatin 
available insurance Sixt rity ‘uni 
der Title VI at present in- the 

iborhood of $45 000,000, 

ith the termination . the’ 
European war, it may bé Chitiel: 
pated that home building limita- 
tions probably will be relaxed suf- 
ficiently to permit some resump- 
tion of insur war rees financing 
under the Peni y rovisions of 
Title II, en thie real’ estate 


market warrants full resumption: 
of mortgage insured financing of 


new dwelling construction, the 
Federal Housing Administration 
will be in a strong financial posi- 
tion and there will be ample in- 
surance authority available. 


VI On Sep- 


‘being co ay oot tes 





The top limit of FHA’s insur- | 
ance authority under Title II at 
present is four billion dollars. In 
June, 1942, insurance issued had 
reached a total of more than three 
and three-quarter billion dollars, 
leaving less than’ two-hundred 
million dollars available for fur- 
ther insurance commitments. Fol- 
lowing the decision to insure all 
new dwelling construction under 
Title VI, together with the fact 
that amortization of mortgage 
principal and mortgage termina- 
tions have proceeded faster than 
new business has been added, out- 
standing mortgage-insurance to- 
taled less. than $3,300,000;,000 on 
June 30, 1944.. The amount of un= 
used Title II insurance. authority 
at present has increased to some- 
thing over $730,000,000. 


In addition to the inerensthi-1 in- 
surance authority that. willbe 
available under Title. Il,' when 
peacetime operations are resumed, 
the President has the authority to 
increase this amount. by another 
billion dollars if necessary. Avail- 
able insurance authority therefore 
should be ample to permit new 
construction to proceed without 


delay, and without further legis- 


lation by Congress, under. the 
FHA-insured plan of mortgage 
financing. 

The Federal Housing, Adminis- 
tration’s future mortgage insur- 
ance operations are not concerned 
solely with a peaceful resumption 
of Title Il financing of owner- 
occupied homes. New problems 
must be faced after the war. Par- 
ticularly in rental housing there 
must be a searching for improved 
methods whereby the FHA may 
assist builders and lenders in as- 
suming risks involved in the hous- 
ing of the lower. middle income 
workers. 

In pre-war years mugh success 
was achieved in insuring sound 
large-scale rental” projects under 
Title Il. In the post-war period it 
should be possible to extend 
greatly this type of building ac- 
tivity: The need for. this: type: of 
housing is especially acute in the 
older urban areas. Unfortunately, 
until municipalities have devel- 
da satisfactory method and 
plan for rebuilding, the FHA is 
forced to adopt an attitude which 
reflects an unsatisfactory risk. 

By assuming full risks of recon- 
struction in blighted areas, the 
Federal Housing Administration 
would be performing a disservice 
to lenders. Not to recognize the 
hazards involved would be a mis- 
leading indication that outmoded 
résidential areas of cities will pro- 
duce satisfactory mortgages for a 
20 to 27-year period. Even if it is 
good housing, it is not a good 
re ig risk, if located in un- 
ge easant, unsuitable surroundings. 
hether a new housing project is 


a good or poor risk in a developed: 


urban area, depends upon signif- 
icant factors relating to land use, 
planning, transportation facilities 
and adjacent heighhorhood- struc- 
tures 


“While FHA’s policy under. pres~ 
ent conditions appears to. be nega-. 
tive in older urban. areas, the, beater 
ssible }. 


\ipiae: would remain stated that the. a : 


ministration’ does. ie a 
to assist or coopera! 

provement plans. . Several. - y= 
| scale pro for. . proj- 
ects in aedeveloninent, | —, are | as 
many “others. will Be 
aenerioked as soon as. conditions 


are favorable. 

- "The purpose of “FHA: is to aid 
private e teebiise” ‘by | assuming 
risks which private lending agen- 
cies believe they: cannot assume 


without such- assistance. Congress’ 


did not ve . to serve as a 
ee ormmae subsidy’ to ‘home} 
yee The basis upon’ which ; 


FHA operates is the: same as any: 
other insurance venture in: which: 


losses are distributed See a 
ie. number of’ participan 
‘heh and where the. dreaacint of 


On Surplus 


‘wanted. to negotiate for. its. 


(logue stated. that all’ 
remain in war: 





Forecasting 
Election Results 


(Continued from first page) 
Frirccscr to begin immediately to 
“save up money for a rainy day.” 
It surely is coming. Moreover, 
this would still be true if the elec- 
tion had gone the other way. 


Free Enterprise to Be Tested — 


Both candidates at heart be- 
lieVed in “free enterprise” so long 
as it will keep people employed 
When, however, it does not pre- 
vent’ unemployment the voters 
surely will demand that some- 
thing be done. This “something” 
will be quack remedies contrary 
to the spirit of free enterprise: ; 

Certainly, much will be done 
for the returning soldiers, sailors 
and airmen. Some of this aid will 
be uneconomic and wasteful; but 
Washitigton will be driven to it 
Such action will help along the 
inevitable inflation and some day 
cause us a lot of trouble. This, 
however, should not come until 
around 1950. ; 


Conclusions 


In short, conditions make Pres- 
idents; rather than do ‘Presidents 
make conditions. The masses of 
the entire world are on the march. 
Neither Roosevelt nor Dewey nor 
an undécided election can stop 
them. It is a mistake to try to 
-bleck them as did Avery of Mont- 
gomery Ward; it is a mistake to 


jcheer them as -have many poli- 


ticians during the past‘two months. 
The wise man will attend to his 
own business, keep out of debt, 
educate his children to be: useful 
and wait for these masses to learn 
their lesson through experience. . 

As ‘to the effect of the elections 


‘on the markets, I expect no: more 


changes than have already oc- 
curred. I am bearish on munici- 
pals ond other high-grade bonds; 
but ami still bullish on most well- 
selected stocks. I do, however, 
not like the rails, aircrafts or 
shipping stocks for the next four 
years. 


Jesse Jones Comments 
Plant Sale . 


The following statement was 
released to the press Oct. 21, 1944, 
by Jesse H. Jones, Secretary ot 
Commerce: 

“Announcement that a war 
plant is to be offered for future 
lease or sale by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation does not 
mean that production for war is 
to be stopped in that plant or that 
workers are to be laid off. As a 
result of long-range planning cov- 
ering many months, Defense Plant 
Corporation has made a catalogue 
of its plants giving. sizes and loca» 
tions so that any who. may be in- 
terested in one or more. of the 
plants for post-war uSe will have 
the information. I am. making 
this statement because distribu- 
tion of the catalogue has beeh 
misinterpreted in a few instances. 


As a matter of fact, only one DPC 


plant now in war ‘production. has 
been advertised for sale. That 
was because the present operators 
_pur- 
Sgn at this time:so.as to be able 

‘plan its conversion to civilian 


deste Mi var at 


remain in war. 

an s ‘cata- 
would _ 
proauetion as toe 


as needed.” ah: as 


ah 


-long ‘as needed _ 


e a ia 





Business tisk is. ‘absent in. +hotne 
puilding undertakings, it is pre- 
sumed that private énterprise can- 
‘operate free from government as- 
sistance. én possible losses are 
shared by. the’ many, risks too 
reat for .an- individual to bear - 
eome of less consequence, The 
Federal -Housing. Administration 
expects to assume reasonable 
risks in housing activities and to 


‘keep ‘in step with eineak td con 


ditions. ° 
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National Fertilizer Association Commodity Price 
Average Increases Slightly 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on Nov. 13, increased 
fractionally to 139.5 in the week ending Nov. 11 from 139.3 in the 
preceding week. A month ago the index stood at 139.5 and a year 
ago at 134.8, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The Associa- 
tion’s report continued as follows: 

The farm products group is mainly responsible for the slight rise 
in the weekly wholesale commodity price index. The _ livestock 
group trended upward as higher prices were quoted for cattle, hogs, 
lambs, and ewes. No items declined in this group. Lower prices for 
eorn and some grades of wheat more than offset higher prices on rye 
and other grades of wheat, causing a decline in the grains group. The 
foods group marked its first decline in five weeks. This fractional 
decline was caused by lower prices for potatoes. The textiles group 
moved into higher ground as the result of slightly higher quotations 
on spot raw cotton. A higher price for scrap steel was not sufficient 
to change the metals index number. The miscellaneous commodities 
group was the only other group index to change as lower prices were 
given for some forms of sole leather and tanned hides. 

During the week 10 price series in the index advanced. and 4 
declined; in the preceding week 7 price series advanced and 10 de- 
elined; and in the second preceding week 8 series advanced and 9 
declined. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 


Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939=——100* 








“ Latest Preceding Month Year 
Each Group Week Week Ago Age 
Bears to the Group Nov. 11, Nov. 4, Oct: 14, Nov. 13, 
Total Index 1944 1944 1944 1943 

25.3 he INERT AI SAL aia MN i, ca 143.7 143.9 142.8 139.9 

Re See tale Sil ONSEN ly a oe 145.1 145.1 145.1 146.1 

: Cuteoededs: Ot so ot Re a 163.1 163.1 163.1 161.3 
23.0 Pati Trees... oe oe 164.6 163.4 165.2 151.7 
Cotton + MRS aE Oe 6 Sah ee 204.1 202.3 206.5 186.8 

Grains AOE eo: EE EA EEO RSS | 157.3 158.8 161.6 157.7 
Berens ei ie et ha 161.0 159.0 160.2 143.8 

17.3 REAR SR AT Be aes ee SS Te EER Seer 130.4 130.4 130.1 122.8 
10.8 Miscellaneous commodities___._____. 133.2 133.4 132.2 131.4 
8.2 i PaaS Ca EB iA IG et 155.1 154.9 155.5 149.9 
73 ORES 0. SARE TE cat le Ue, cae pe ae 104.0 104.0 104.1 104.4 
6.1 Building materialsw_...2..2...-___. 154.1 154.1 154.0 152.4 
1.3 Chemicals and drugs_.-_-__--_-— . 126.1 126.1 126.1 127.7 
a Pertilizer materials__....-.--..- 118.3 118.3 118.3 117.7 
ou lp RTE RAGE LEGA SA Ne Ne OO 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.8 

e Varm machivuery. 2. oo 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.2 
100.0 All groups combined___.-_________-. 139.5 139.3 139.5 134.8 


“Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: Nov. 11, 1944, 108.7; 
1943, 105.0. 


Electric Output for Week Ended Nov. 11, 1944 
Declined 1.9° Below the Same Week in 1943 


The Edison Electric Institute, in its current weekly report, esti- 
mated that the production of electricity by the electric light and 
power industry of the United States for the week ended Nov. 11, 1944 
was apprdximately 4,396,595,000 kwh., compared with 4,482,665,000 
kwh. in the corresponding week a year ago, a falling off. of 19%. The 
output for the week ended Nov. 4, 1944; was 1.3% below that in the 
similar period in: 1943. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OVER PREVIOUS YEAR 
Week Ended 


Nov. 4, 108.5; and Nov. 13, 























‘Major Geographical Divisions— Nov. 11 Nov. 4 Qct. 28 Oct. 21 
New England..._......._---- .. 1.7 *0.0 *11 0.1 
Middle Atiantic_....._-_.._..-... *5.0 *4°0 *6.8 *5.6 
Central Industrial_.._._._._______ *0.:7 0.5 *0.6 *0.5 
Ware Gewese 2- 22: 3.6 2.6 2.9 3.4 
Southern States..._- 2.8 2.4 1.8 246 
Rocky Mountgin..._...~ .- 2.2 *12.2 *10:6 *10.9 *11.8 
I Sa iid test eect cipemeeee *3.2 *0.3 *0.0 *0.5 

‘Tota! United States_-_____.._.. *1.9 *1.3 *2.1 *1.6 

*Decreasé under similar week in 1943. ; 
DATA FOR RECENT WEEKS (Thousands of Kilowatt-Hours, 
% Change 

Week Ended— 1944 1943 ~ over 1943 1942 1932 1929 
Be Be oon oii 4,399,433 4,240,638 + 3:7 3,637,070 1,415,122 1,729,667 
Pag 2 egegiee cota AR fo 4 4,415,368 4,287,827 + 3.0 3.654,795 1,431,910 1,733,110 
ro SRE eae le BR A la 4,451,076 4,264,824 + 4.4 3,673,717 1,436,440 1,750,056 
ee 26 oe Se 4,418,298 © 4,322,195 +. 2:2: 3,639,961 1,464,700 1,761,594 
Gent. 2, 2 eae aS 4,350,511 +01.5 3,672,921 1,423,977 1,674,588 
eee" ee Se ok 4,227,900 4,229,262 — 0.0 3,583,408 1,476,442 1,806,259 
Sept. 16 Sina wae: pee ee 4,358,512 + 0.8 3,756,922 1,490,863 1,792,131 
Seot. 23s se 4,377,339 4,359,610 + 0.4 3,720,254 1,499,459 1,777,854 
Geot, 36... | SSR? 4,359,003 + 0.2 3,682,794 1,505,219 1,819,276 
Oct. 7 -2.-_-4____ 4,375,079. 4,341,754 + 0.8 3,702,299 1,507,503. 1,806,403. 
Oet.*14 °° L272 oe 4,354,575 4,382,260 — 0.6 ~3;717,360  -1,528;145° + -1,798,633 
Get, Zk uk aot . 4,345,352 4,415,405 — 1.6 3,752,571 1,533,028 1,824,160 
Geb 28 cc. RS 4,452, 592 —-, 2,2 3,774,891 1,525,410 1,815,749 
Ne. 4? z 4,354,939 4,413,863 — 1.3 3,761,961 1,520,730 1,798,164 
Bi ayes rao 4 . 4,396,595 4,482,665 — 1.9 3,775,878 1,531,584 1,793,584 
mee, we 2S 4,513,299 3,795,361 1,475,268 1,818,169 
OY. 25+: ve 4,403,342 3,766,381 1,510,337 1,718,002 
3 Sab Soares da ‘ 4,560,158 3,883,534 1g '8.922 1,806,225 





Bank Debits for Month of October 


_ The Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. issued 
on Nov. 10 its usual monthly summary of “bank debits,’ which we 
give below: 

SUMMARY BY FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 
(In milfons of dollars) 








—3 Months Ended— 

Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 

* Federal Reserve District— 1944 1943 1944 1943 
pe Re TT CR ae EA a aoe Lipa 3,403 3/272. 10,369 
meee VarRi ct oleate 30,907 26,140 79,821 
Philedtionie: yo. ip eee 3,132 2,931 9,423 
COUN tiie nie i is i a 4,806 4,572 ‘ 13,958 
DE ii Sle nce > Sen Ra ei ee 2,747 2,665 7,997 8,001 
EES EEE Oy ME EMME LA OME Ey AOC PO 2,519 2,359 7,378 7,004 
COREL CRID  i oacccaclne cnie e e  g ieeene 11,792 10,483 33,624 32,570 
ISG: 0 ohn oe a he LL Le 2,141 2,186 6,069 6,159 
Dian PAS fi oc ee ee 1,522 1,467 4,316 4,406 
MAD SOS CEs bin een 6 ~cn thine ne yoininat oe 2,389 2,277 7,185 6,882 
RR as a a a Stee 2,092 § 1,909 6,185 5,795 
Dan Preseee.- 2o 5 3 SS 6,412 6,007 19,244 18,249 
Total, 334:¢enters_ = 2. = 2s -. 73,861 66,266 213,375 202,638 
*New. York City_.__-.---_--. gst 28,558 23,990 81,584 73,124 
: «140 other centers... es 38,308 35,614 111,404 - 109,425 

f 193: other centers__——~i=~- ._--- 6,996 6,663 20,387 20,089 


. *Included in the ziational series covering 141 centers, available beginning in 1919. 


Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages 


Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are 


given in the following table. 


MOODY'S BOND PRICES+ 
(Based on Average Yields) 


1944— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus. 
Noy. 14 - 119.80 112.75 118.40 117.00 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.40 

13 . 119.80 112.75 118.40 117.00 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.60 
11 . Stoek Exchange Closed wed 
10. - 119.77 112.75 118.40 117.00 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.40 
9__ - 119.73 112.56 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.40 
8. 119.77 112.56 118.20 116.80 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.12 117.20 

Fe Stock Exchange Closed 
6. 119.67 112.56 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.20 
4 119.55 112.75 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.31 117.20 
3 119.55 112.75 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.31 117.20 
2 119.55 112.56 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.30 107.44 113.31 117.20 
1 119.55 112.56 118.40 116.80 112.93 103.30 107.62 113.31 117.20 
Oct. 27 119.33 112.56 1138.40 11661 112.93 103.47 107.62 113.50 117.20 
20 - 119.55 112.75 118.60 116.80 112.93 103.64 107.44 113.50 117.40 
13 - 119,61 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.93 103.47 107.27 114.08 117.20 
i . - 119.52 112.75 118.60 117.00 112.75 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
Sep. 29_. -- 119.50 112.56 118.60 116.80 112.56 103.13 106.74 114.08 117,00 
5 ae ~ 119.22 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.13 106.74 114.08 117.20 
15_.___--. 119.42 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.19 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.20 
ae - 119.48 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.00 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.00 
: ia 119.81 112.56 118.80 117.20 112.00 103.13 106.74 114.27 117.29 
Aug. 25._.-__._._ 119.89 112.75 118.80 117.40 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.27 117.20 
18_ - 119.84 112.56 118.60 117.20 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
11 --~ 119.84 112.56 118.60 117.00 112.37 103.30 106.92 114.08 117.20 
ae 120.08 112.56 118.80 117.00 112.19 103.30 106.74 114.08 117.25 
NN des ot ne 120.10 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.19 103.13 106.56 114.27 117.090 
June 30___-_. 120.15 112.37 118.60 116.80 112.00 102.80 106.04 113.89 117.40 
May 26 ~~~ 119.66 112.19 118.40 116.80 111.81 102.30 105.86 113.89 117.00 
Wh. Oe. ackhee 119.35 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.34 113.70 116.41 
Wee, 342.323 119.68 111.44 118.20 116.41 111.25 100.81 104.66 113.70 116.22 
PO 2Oo 120.21 111.25 118.20 116.41 111.07 100.32 104.31 113.50 116.22 
OR, FB. o ln 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.07 100.16 104.14. 113.31 116.41 
High 1944... 120.44 112.75 118.80 117.40 112.93 103.64 107.62 114.27 117.60 
Low 1944 .____ 119.20 110.70 118.20 116.22 110.88 99.04 103.30 113.12 116.02 
Zigh 1943---. 120.87 111.44 119.41 117.00 111.81 99.36 103.47 114.27 117.40 
‘ow. 1943____- 116.85 107.44 116.80 113.89 108.88 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46 

1 Year Ago 
Nov. 13, 1943. 119.90 110.70 118.80 116.22 111.07 98.41 103.30 113.50 116.02 

2 Years Ago 
Nov. 14, 1942. 117.36 107.62 117.20 114.27 108.70 92.50 97.16 112.00 114.66 

MOODY’S BOND YIELD AVERAGES * 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) 
1944— U.S. Avge. 

Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R. R. P. U. Indus. 
ey; ee 1.85 3.02 2.73 2.80 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.78 

> RAT ier ai 1.85 3.02 2.73 2.80 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.77 
2 PREG te Stock Exchange Closed 
Bn eee 1.86 3.02 2.73 2.80 3.01 3.55 3.39 2.99 2.78 
Deas RES: 1.86 3.03 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.78 
_ "REED Seal 1.85 3.03 2.74 2.81 3.01 2.55 3.30 3.00 2.79 
_ | Reese Stock Exchange Closed 
os sauce 1.86 3.03 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.79 
on Bioeng 1.87 3.02 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.54 3.30 2.99 2.79 
Sigg Miu 1.87 3.02 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.54 3.30 2.99 2.79 
RAEI 5 1.87 3.03 2.73 2.81 3.01 3.55 3.31 2.99 2.79 
Be een 1.87 3.03 2.73 2.81 ° 3.01 3.55 3.30 2.99 2.79 
LS a - allay dab 1.89 3.03 2.73 2.82 3.01 3.54 3.30 2.98 2.79 
I clap qtt 1.86 3.02 2.72 2.81 3.01 3.53 3.31 2.98 2.78 
Be ok cs 1.85 3.02 2.72 2.80 3.01 3.54 3.32 2.95 2.79 
eae os —sake 1.85 3.02 2.72 2.80 3.02 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
BOR gs owe 1.84 3.03 2.72 2.81 3.03 3.56 3.35 2.95 2.80 
Site sepia 1.86 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.56 3.35 2.95 2.79 
RS Mas Sa 1.83 3.03 2.71 2.79 3.05 3.56 3.35 2.94 2.79 
aati oe eR 1.84 303 2.71 2.79 5.06 3.56 3.35 2.94 2.80 
poh toll Ga 1.81 .03 2.71 2.79 3.06 3.56 3.35 2.94 2.79 
Aug. 26. 22. 1.81 3.02 2.71 2.78 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.94 2.79 
iat ae 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.79 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
+ res Bea 1.81 3.03 2.72 2.80 3.04 3.55 3.34 2.95 2.79 
AGRE RA 1.79 3.03 2.71 2.80 3.05 3.55 3.35 2.95 2.7 
i gw aah peewee 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.05 3.56 3.36 2.94 2.40 
June 30... 1.79 3.04 2.72 2.81 3.06 3.58 3.39 2.96 2.78 
Way 26.2.2. 1.84 3.05 2.73 2.81 3.07 3.61 3.40 2.96 2.80 
le’ Se ae 1.86 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 3.66 3.43 2.97 2.83 
ae PS 1.83 3.09 2.74 2.83 3.10 3.70 3.47 2.97 2.84 
ee Wo... 1.81 3.106 2.74 2.83 3.11 3.73 3.49 2.98 2.84 
gS 1.87 3.11 2.74 2.84 3.11 3.74 3.50 2.99 2.83 
digh 1944 ___ 1.87 3.13 2.74 2.84 3.12 3.81 3.55 3.00 2.85 
Low 1944.____ 1.77 3.02 2.71 2.78 3.01 3.53 3.30 2.94 2.77 
digh 1943__-- 2.08 3.31 2.81 2.96 3.23 4.25 3.93 3.07 2.93 
wow 1943____- 1.79 3.09 2.68 2.80 3.07 3.79 3.54 2.94 2.78 

1 Year Ago 
Nov. 13, 1943- 1.84 3.13 2.71 2.84 Ae DE 3.85 3.55 2.98 2.85 

2 Years Ago 


Nov. 14, 1942_ 2.05 ~— 3.30 2.79 


2.94 3.24 4.24 3.93 3.06 2.92 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one ‘‘typical’’ bond 


(334% coupon, maturing in 25 years) and 


level or the average movement of actual price quotations. 


do not purport to show either the average 
They merely serve to 


illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 
+The latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 


in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 





Associated Hospital Service Lifts Restrictions; 


Extends Benefits to Individuals 


Louis H. Pink, President of the Associated Hospital Service of 








New York, has announced the temporary lifting of restrictions on the 
enrollment of individuals in order to extend the benefits of prepaid 


‘hospital care to New Yorkers who cannot join the organization in 


groups. The new provisions, which include a waiver of medical ex- 
amination and questionnaire for applicants and their families, are 





embodied in a simplified applica-@ 


tion form which will be available 
to persons in good health not over 
60 years of age during the period 
of Nov. 13 to Dec. 15. The an- 
nouncement issued Nov. 13 says: 

“The simplified enrollment pro- 
cedure will affect, for the most 
part, individuals who are self- 
employed, unemployed, or em- 
ployed in small firms with less 
than five employees. Persons in 
these categories were formerly re- 
quired to fill out a detailed ques- 
tionnaire concerning past illnesses 
and, in some cases, to pass a medi- 
cal examination. 

‘Subscribers who enroll through 
the special application form may 
transfer to group membership if 
they should obtain employment in 
an organization where group 





enrollment is in effect. The ad- 
vantages of group enrollment in- 
clude a lower rate, a more con- 
venient method of payment, 
through payroll deduction; and 
provisions for family coverage 
with maternity care.” 

In a statement to be issued to 
persons who apply for enrollment 
under the new provisions, Mr. 
Pink says: 

“We have simplified this form 
of enrollment as we want to make 
it easier for those who are not 
able to join through groups to 
become members of our plan, We 
must, however, depend upon the 
law of averages. 
this protection only to those in 
good health at the time of filing 
this application. This is a part- 





We can offer. 





nership effort between Associated 
Hospital Service and the public, 
and whether we can continue to 
offer this method of enrollment, 
without medical examination or 
questionnaire, will depend upon 
your cooperation.” 

The Associated Hospital Service 
of New York now comprises near- 
ly 1,700,000 subscribers, an in- 
crease of 277,574 for the first nine 
months of this year. During the 
last three months of this period, 
the gain in enrollment is reported 
as 60,787, the largest increase 
among the nation’s 81 non-profit 
community organizations, popu- 
larly known as “Blue Cross 
Plans,’ which make prepaid hos- 
pital care available to more than 
16,000,000 subscribers throughout 
the United States. Activities of 
these organizations are subject to 
the approval of the American Hos- 
pital Association. 

Since New York’s Blue Cross 
Plan was established in 1935, it 
is announced more than 750,000 
hospital bills totaling approxi- 
mately $50,000,000 have been 
to hospitals for the care of its 
members. On a national basis ap- 
proximately $250,000,000 has been 
paid to hospitals since the incep- 
tion of the Blue Cross movement. 
More than $300,000 employers 
throughout the nation now co- 
operate in making enrollment in 
local Blue Cross Plans available 
to their employees. Subscribers,, 
to the service are entitled to 21 
days of complete hospital care 
without charge and to 90 addi- 
tional days at one-half the hospi- 
tal’s established rates in semi- 
private accommodations in any 
one of the 260 participating hospi- 
tals in the Greater New York 
area. 


Fete Portuguese Delegates 
The American - Portuguese 
Chamber of Commerce, Inc., an- 
nounced on Nov. 10 through Jose 
Bensaude, its President, that the 
Chamber will honor the two dele- 
gations from Portugal now 
in this country with a dinner and 
dance to be given in the Rainbow 
Room, Radio City; 6n Nov. 21. 

The delegates to the Interna- 
tional Business Conference, West- 
chester Country Club, Rye, N. Y., 
are: ' 

Dr. Roque da Fonseca,’ 'Presi- 
dent of the Lisbon Chamber of 
Commerce; Valente Perfeito, ‘Dr. 
Cortez Pinto, Mario Borges, Dr. 
Alberto Araujo, Elizio Pereida do 
Vale. 

The delegates to the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Conference, 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill., are: 


Dr. Prof. Mario de Figueiredo, 
Chairman; Brigadier Alfredo Ve- 
lasques dos Santos Cintra, Eng. 
Duarte Pinto Bastos de Guimaraes 
Calheiro, Ist Lt. Joaquim Trini- 
dade dos Santos, Capt. Nuno Alves 
Calado, Maj. Carlos Mario Gon- 
calves de Castro da Costa Ma- 
cedo, Carlos Black, Dr. Vasco 
Vieira Garin, Engineer Francisco 
Mello e Castro. 

Mr. Bensaude is President of 
Flomarcy, Inc., and since the New 
York World’s Fair of 1939 has 
been the special delegate of the 
Lisbon Chamber of Commerce in 
New York, and who for the past 
several years has played a promi- 
nent part in Port shipping. He 
will also act as technical advisor 
to the delegates attending the In- 
ternational Business Conference 
at Rye, N. Y. 
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Wholesale Prices Up 0. 1% % for Week Ended | Market: Value Of Bonds On N. Y. Stock Exchange War Production: Stilt 
The New York Stock Exchange announced on Nov. 10. that as | No, | Problem 


Nov. 4, Labor Department Reports 


Seasonal advances in market prices for eggs and certain vege- 
tables, with higher quotations for cows, live poultry and foreign 
wools, caused the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Index of commodity 
prices in primary markets to rise 0.1% during the first week of 
November, said the U. S. Department of Labor in its report issued 
Nov. 9 which also stated: “The all-commodity index stood at 104.0% 
of the 1926 average, the level which prevailed in mid-August. It 
was 0.1% above the first week in October and 1.1% higher than 
for the corresponding week of 1943.”" The Department’s report con- 
tinued: 

“Farm Products and Foods—Led by a seasonal rise of 4% in 
égg price and 7% for onions and more than 3% for white potatoes, 
the index for farm products rose 0.6% during the week. Prices of 
tows increased nearly 8% and live poultry in both the Chicago and 
New York markets advanced sharply. Quotations for Argentine and 
Montevideo wools were up more than 1%. With increased supplies 
and more favorable crop reports, prices for corn, oats and rye de- 
clined. Cotton auotations fell slightly and hog prices were down 
about 2%. The farm products index was 124.0% of the 1926 average 
and was higher than a month ago by 0.6% and a year ago by 1%. 

“Higher prices for eggs and vegetabtes largely accounted for an 
increase of 0.3% in average prices for foods. Fruits and vegetables 
rose 0.2% and cereal products were up 0.1% because of a further 
rise of 15% for oatmeal and higher prices for flour in the Buffalo 
market. The level of food prices in primary markets was 0.3% 
above four weeks ago and was down by 1.2% from the first week in 
November, 1943. 

“Industrial Commodities—-There was practically no activity in 
industrial commodity markets during the week. With the exception 
of slightly lower prices for sand and gravel, for anhydrous ammonia 
and tor cottcnseed meal, quotations for major industrial products 
remained unchanged from the previous week. The decline of 0.2% 
for chemicals and allied products was a result of the nearly 10% 

_decline in the ammonia quotation and one-half of 1% drop for cct- 
tonseed meal.” ° 

The Labor Department included the following notation in its 
report: 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes 
marked (*), however, must be considered as preliminary and subject 
to such adjustment and revision as required by later and more com- 
plete reports. 

The following tables show (1) index numbers for the principal 
groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for Oct. 7, 1944 
and Nov. 6, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a 
month ‘ago and a year ago, and (2) percentage changes in subgroups 
indexes from Oct. 28, 1944 to Nov. 4, 1944. 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED NOV. 4, 1944 
(1926100) 

Percentage change to 
Nov. 4, 1944 from— 
10-28 10-7 11-6 
1944 1944 1943 


+0.1 +0.1 1.1 


+0.6 40.6 
+0.3 


11-6 
1943 
102.9 


10-28 10-21 10-7 
1944 1944 1944 
*102.9 *103.8 *103.9 


11-4 
Commodity Groups— 1944 


+ All commodities 





122.8 
105.7 
118.4 
97.2 
81.6 
103.8 
113.0 
100.4 
104.2 
$2.9 
112.1 
92.9 
160.3 


98.6 


122.8 123.3 
103.9 104.1 
116.7 116.8 
98.9 989 98.8 


124.0 

104.4 
Hides and, leather products 116.7 
Textile products 98.9 
Fuel and lighting materials 5. 83.5 ~ 83.6. 83.8 
Metals and metal products______. *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 *103.9 
See 116.4 116.4 116.3 116.1 

a 


123.3 
104.1 
116.7 
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Chemic and allied products... 104.7 104.9 104.9 104.9 
Housefuthishing goods____.___._. 106.1 106.1 106.1 106.1 
Miscellaneous commodities_.____.- 92.4 93.4 93.4 93.4 
TW OR RONTO Oe 114.0 113.5 113.2 113.7 
94.7 94.7 94.7 94.6 
*101.1 *101.1 *101.2 *101.2 
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Manufactured products_-_ 
All commodities other than 
farm products 
4ll commodities other than 
‘farm products and foods______- 


*Preliminary. 


oe PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
OCT. 28, 1944 TO NOV. 4, 1944 
Inereases 


Livestock and poultry = is 1.2 Qther farm products 
Other foods __.- . 0.9 Fruits and vegetables_____ 
Cereal products : ; ws 


*99.6 *99.7 °99.7 
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*98.38 *98.9  *98.9 97.5 


*98.8 


i f Decreases 
Grains..._.-- a ae age a _.. 0.46 Chemicals — 
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Latest ‘Summary of Copper Statistics 


The Copper Institute on Nov. 13 released the following statistics 
pertaining to production, deliveries and stocks of duty-free copper: 


SUMMARY OF COPPER STATISTICS REPORTED BY MEMBERS OF THE COPPER 
2 INSTITUTE 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 





THB 
tRefined 
Stocks 
End of 
Period 


159,485 
142,772 
75.564 
65,309 
52.121 


Stock Increase( +) 
or Decreases {—) 
Blister Refined 


417,785 +~-130;270 
—41,417 — 16,713 
—48,671 — 67,208 
+16,636 — 10,255. 
12,172 13,188 
49,358 26,273 2,763 
45,800 + 2.619 6,321 
36.489 + 8,584 9,311 
37:259 + 2,129 + 990 
38,382 — 2;750 +. 1,123 
37,074 — 4.046 1,308 
42,467 -— 4;888 5,393 
48.050 — 1,426 5,583 
50,991 -— 8.278 + 2,941 
51,412 — 5,608 421 


ne ‘3 e ee: Deliveries 
, JU. 8. Duty Production to Customers 
ee Copper *Crude Refined +Domestic Export 


1939__ €36,C74 816,289 614,407 134,152 
Year 1940__ 992,293 1,033,710 1,001,886 48,537 
Year 1941. 1,016,996 1,065,667 1,545,541 307 
Year 1942. 1,152,344 1,135,708 1,635,235 
Year 194%. 1,194.699 1,206.871 1.642.677 
10 Mos. 1944 902,721 928:994 1,351,978 pees 
Jan. 1944. 95,400 92,781. 101,779 =" 
Feb, 11944. .-96,712 87,128 - 124,89 

1944. 101,247 99,118 156,083 

1944_ 92,530 95,280 156,233 
1944_ : £8,580 165.887 
1944 89,070 93,958 141,139 a 
1944_ 86,224 93.650 121.898 ‘6 
. 1944 82.769 91.047 139.515 e 
pt. -l1944 82,776 88,384 118,054 zs 
Oct. wk 1944 82,459 89,068 126,590 49,358 - 6,609 -— 2,054 
)*Mine or smelter production or shipments, and custom intake indians serap. 
.*Beginning March, 1941, includes deliveries of duty paid foreign copper for 
aamaette: consumption. 
if. At refineries, on. consignment and in exchange warehouses, byt not including 
consumers’ stocks at their plants or warehouses. 
Note—-Statistics for the month of September, 1944 have been revised. 





of the close of business Oct. ‘31; there were 1,058 bond issues aggre- 
gating $101,088,301,686 par value listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change with a total market value of $101,801,493,498. This compares | 
with 1,062 bond: issues, aggregating $101,398,754,393 par value; total 
market value, $102,017,012,414; average price 100.61 on Sept. 30. 

In the following table listed bonds are classified by governmental 
and industrial groups with the aggregate market value and average 


price for each: 
——Oct. 31, 1944 — 
Average 


Price 
$ 


102.392 


Sept. 29, 1944-——- 

Average 

Group— Market Value Market Value 
$ 

0. S: Government (incl. N. Y. 

State, Cities, ete.:).-......... 


gv. S.. companies: 
Amusement 
Automobile 
Building 
Business and office equipment. 
Chemical 
Electrical equipment 
Financial 
Food 
Land and realty 
Machinery and metals 
Mining (excluding iron) 
Paper and publishing 
Petroleum 
Railroad 
Retail merchandising 
Rubber 
Shipping services 
Steel, iron and coke 
Textiles 
Tobacco 


Utilities: 
Gas and electric (operating) — 
Gas and electric (holding) -~-- 
Communications 
Miscellaneous utilities 

0. S. comranies oper. abroad__ 

Miscellaneous businesses 


85,623,114,451 85,668,996,414 102.98 


98:75 
102.50 
102.77 
107. 00 


7,387,500 
5,945,000 
12,942,400 
15,186,046 
44,447,500 
20,400,000 
40,088,142 
249,698,011 
12,397,350 
35,385,618 
95,237,573 
32,076,089 
640,388,809 
7,917,664,665 
13,121,639 
69,578,273 
20,027,873 
369,484,753 
36,575,000 
157,290,600 


98.50 
102.50 
102.85 
107.37 
103.85 
102.00 
102.84 


7,406,250 
5,945,000 
12,932,315 
15,133,010 
44,532,000 104.05 
20,325,000 101.63 
40,069,074 102.75 
197,167,350 105.97 
4,847,460 86.50 
35,420,597 102.78 
94,055,803 
32,150,611 
639,545,689 
7,915,371,886 
12,909,489 
69,387,006 
19,384,531 
393,028,947 
36,750,600 
170,562,712 


104.22 
104.03 
83.92 
96.29 
104.37 
91.09 
103.42 
105.00 
104.49 


107.76 
109.25 


3,053,368,066 
61,089,841 
1,150,807,812 112.39 
98,748,232 69.93 
150,652,646 85.72 
30,742,450 104.86 


2,856,367,462 
60,850,360 
1,143,834,029 
94,373,985 
151,118,025 
30,814,670 
14,132,681,372 
1,396,101,458 
649,596,217 


108.82 
112.12 
68.64 
85:98 
105.10 
92.93 
70.78 
90.80 


100.71 


14,312,333,777 
1,388,894,492 
646,787,731 


102,017,012,414 


92.26 
70.18 
90.41 


100.61 


fotal U. S. companies 
foreign government 
foreign companies 
all listed bonds 101,861,493,498 


The following table, compiled by us, gives a two-year compari- 


73.37 ik 


The assertion that “war produc- 
tion is still the number one prob- 
lem of America,” and that “even 

i'the end of the war in Germany 
will not see the end of the gigantic 
war production program — we 
| will still have Japan to defeat,” 
/was made by the speakers on the 
| weekly Business Forum of the 
| Commerce and Industry Associa- 


| 
Price tion on WMCA on Nov. 8 “To 


'meet these war production pro- 
grams, America must continue to 
produce tne raw materials and a 
great army of American men and 
| women must continue in essential 
| War industries to turn these ma- 
| terials into the tools of war,” ac- 
_ cording to the facts brought out, 
| The speakers were Lewis S., 
| Greenleaf, Jr., Regional Director, 
, War Production Board; Reginald 

Gillmor, President, Sperry 
Gyroscope Co., Inc., and Rear Ad- 
miral Sherman S. Kennedy, U. S. 
Navy, Manager of the New York 
|Navy Yard. 

In stating today’s production 
;problems, the moderator, Neal 
| Dow Becker, President of the As- 
| sociation, and President of Inter- 
|type Corp., said, “the pressing 
; problems of war production take 
| priority ovér any planning for re- 
eonversion of our plants and fac- 
tories to peacetime production. 
War production still holds first 
place. To maintain it, industry 
must raise its sights still higher. 
It must retain the manpower dedi- 
cated to the winning of the war. 
It can be done only by staying on 


son of the total market value-and the total average price of bonds | essential jobs.” 


listed on the Exchange: 


Average 
Price 


Average 
Price 
$ 
96.48 
96.11 
96.70 


1942— Market Value Market Value 
$ 
99.02 


99.38 


$ 
90,076,888,558 : 
90,274,071,634 


$ 

64,843,877,284 
64,543,971,299 
70,583,644,622 
90,544,387,232 
96,837,573,171 
95,713,288,544 
95,305,318,075 
93,849,254,814 
96,235,324,054 
102,284,657,208 

-. 102,328,885,992 100.74 
~ 102,017,012,414 100.61 
101,801 ,493,498 100.71 


99.78 
100.21 
100.32 
100.31 


100.62 
100.53 
100.71 


71,038,674,932 
71,346,452,852 
71,575,183,604 
71.857 ,.596.488 
81,048,543,830 
80.704,321,646 
80,352,221,151 
80,109,269,964 
80,149,558,292 
90,501,768,934 


97.47 
97.79 
98.24 
98.69 
99.47 








Civil ichastiie Construction $8,805,000 


In response to a question by Mr. 
Becker, Regional Director Green- 
leaf pointed out that “while it was 
inevitable that labor, industry and 
government should be doing a lot 
of thinking now on the reconver- 
sion problem, there are two things 
to bear in mind in that connection. 
The first is that our war job is 
far from finished and that it is 
going to be bigger and more im- 
portant during the immédiate fu- 
ture than ever before. Military 
schedules are still going up very 
sharply and we should bear in 
mind that the unfinished war pro- 
duction job has first call on our 
energy right now. If we let our- 
selves create a general feeling that 
the war job is tapering off and 
that greatly increased production 





For Holiday-Shortened Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental U. S. for! 


of peacetime goods is getting un- 
der way, we simply make it that 


the short week due to the Election Day holiday totals $8,805,000, Paes harder for war plants to get 


the lowest weekly volume reported since July 6, 1933. This volume, 
not including the construction by military engineers abroad, Amer- 
ican contracts outside the country, and shipbuilding, compares with 
$32,393,000 in the preceding week, and $62,972,000 in the 1943 week, 
according to reports to Engineering News-Record. The total is 58% 
lower than the previous four-week moving average. The report, made 
public on Nov. 9, continued as follows: 

Private construction for the week totals $1,817,000; and public 
volume is, $6,988,000, of which $5,550,000 is Federal, and $1,438,000 
is State and municipal. 

The week’s volume brings 1944 construction to $1,547,954,000 
for the 45 weeks, a decrease of 44% from the $2.779,930,000 reported 
for the 1943 period. Private construction, $321,280,000, is 21% below 
a year ago, and public construction, $1, 226, 674,000 is down 48% as a 
result of the 54% drop in Federal work. State ‘and municipal volume 
is 20% above a year ago. 


Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last! 


week, and the short current week are: 


Nov. 11, 43 Nov. 2,°44 Nov.9,’44 
(five days (five days) (four days) 
$62,972,000 $32,393,000 $8,805,000 
16,607,000- - 5,614,000  1.817,000 
Public construction ,365, 26,779,000 6,988,000: 
State and municipal 2,956,000 3,873,000 1,438,000 
Federal 43,409,000 22,906,000 5,550,000 
In the classified construction groups, sewerage construction gains 
over a week ago, and is the only class of work to, report an increase 
over a week ago or a year ago. Subtotals for the week in each class 
of construction are: waterworks, $55,000; sewerage, $409,000; bridges. 
$107,000; industrial buildings, $768,000; commercial building and 


large-seale private housing; . $775,000; public buildings, $2,702,000; 
earthwork and drainage, $185,000; streets and roads, $864,000; and 
unclassified construction, $2,940,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals $13,- 
998,000. It is made up of $5,849,000 in State and municipal bond 
sales, $4,150,000 in corperate security issues, and $4,000,000 in RFC 
loans for private industrial construction. The week’s new. financing | 
brings the 1944 volume’ to $1,675,795,000, a total 45% below the 
$3,052,220,000 repeaters for the 45-week 1943 period. , 


Total U. S.. construction 
Private construction 


and keep the men they ‘need. The 
problem in military production is 
panberee Sf 


Calif. Ricinnes Down 


For the third consecutive month 
business activity in California 
registered a decline in September, 
according to the Wells Fargo 
Bank of San Francisco’s monthly 
Business Outlook. The bank’s in- 
dex shows the month’s level was 
240.2% of the 1935-39 average as 
compared with revised figures of 
241.2% in August, 244.9% in July 
and 246.7% in Sept., 1943. The 
bank further says: 

“Nevertheless, department-store 
dollar-volume showed a. substan- 
tial increase—up 17% from Sept., 
1943,. with nine months’ dollar- 
volume 12% over that for the 
corresponding period a year ago. 

“Total taxes collected by all 
Government agencies in the State, 
during the fiscal year July 1, 
1943-June 30, 1944, were nearly 
double the amount paid in the 
preceding fiscal year and prac+ 
tically four times that paid. four 
years ago. ; 


“Sales of California Hetailers 
during the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1944 were the highest 
in history, the Business Outlook 
points out. The $5,194,676.902 
total represented a gain of 16.1% 


—— 


With the exception of wheat, 
corn, sugar beets, and beans ‘other 
than lima, all California culti- 
vated crops this year have been 
better than average,” 





over the preceding fiscal year... 
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’ gasoline, 216,000; kerosine; 42,000; ‘gas oil and distillate, 112,000 barrels. 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 


Ended Nov. 4, 1944 dropped 21,000 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended Nov. 4, 1944, was 
4,719,900 barrels, a decrease of 21,000 barrels per day from the 
preceding week. The current figure, however, is 11,400 barrels in 
excess of the daily average figure recommended by the Petroleum 


Administration for War for the month of October, 1944, and exceeds | 


the week ended Nov. 6, 1943, by 430,650 barrels per day. Daily 
production for the four weeks ended Nov. 4, 1944, averaged 4,733,050 
barrels, ‘Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 


Reports received from refining companies owning 87.2% of the 
4,908,000 barrel estimated daily potential refining capacity of the 
United States; indicate that. the industry as a whole ran to stills, on 


a Bureau of Mines basis, 4,570,000 barrels of crude oil daily during 
the week ended Nov. 4, 1944, and that all companies had in storage, 
refineries, bulk terminals, in transit and in pipe lines as of the end 
of that week 78,409,000 barrels of finished and unfinished. gasoline. 
The total amount of gasoline produced by all companies is estimated 
to have been 14,152,000 barrels during the week. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 


























*State Actual Production 
*P. A.W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen- ables Ended trom Ended Ended 
dations begin. Nov. 4, Previous Nov. 4, Nov. 6, 
October Oct. 1 1944 Week 1944 1943 

Oklahoma ........-. 340,000 343,000 +*360,000 + 12,650 349,000 330,400 
Kansas —.. 274,000 269,400 7260,250 —26,700 277,700 242,550 
Nebraska 1,000 iti a +950 . 950 1,700 
Panhandle Texas__-- 96,150 — 2,650 98,150 85,500 
North .Texas.u...... 150,200 1,400 149,150 141,900 
West. Texaé.....~.... 432,050 —10,750 490,100 359,750 
East Central Texas__ 146,700 — 2,800 148,800 137,950 
WAS SWRUNG Nicene 369,400 — 1,950 370,850 376,400 
Southwest Texas. _-- 341,600 7,200 336,200 297,850 
Coastal Texas... 546,700 + 9,000 539,950 524,600 

Total Texas__.__--. 2,133,000 $2,134,113 2,142,800 — 550 2,133,200 1,923,950 
North Louisiana____- 73,300 : ‘ 73,200 78,800 
Coastal Louisiana 290,650 + 900 290,000 272,200 

Total Louisiana.__ 350,000 396,000 363,950 + 900 363,200 351,000 
Arkansas —... 78,000 80,295 80,500 — 350 80,700 78,100 
Mississippi - 46,000 49,300 + 250 49,200 52,400 
Alabama . i i ; 200 at as 200 banana 
PioriGs ois oi ee martes 50 pices 50 AERRS 
TR ce ste SSD 205,000 204,000 + 3,750 200,000 228,400 
pa ee 13,500 13,300 a 200 12,850 14,600 
Eastern-— 

(Not incl. Tll., Ind., 

GR a Se 72,500 68,050 4 50 68,000 70,900 
Kentucky — nae 25,000 30,850 + 1,900 28,300 24,750 
Michigan Bo sala 50,000 46,550 — 1,650 47,800 52,100 
Wyoming ‘21... --. 95,000 98,450 —— 2,400 99,400 98,700 
Montana)... 1... 22.000 21,050 —- . 300 21,800 21,350 
Colorado _..~ die 8,500 9,250 = 50 9,350 7,300 
New Mexico ~_...- 110,000 110,000 104,900 svelte 104,650 112,550 

Total East of Calif. 3.823.500 3,844,400 —12.300 3,846,350 3,610,750 
Caifternié’ unc. 2... 885,000 [§885,000 875,500 — 8,700 886,700 778,500 
Total United States . 4,708,500 4,719,900. —21,000 4,733,050 4,389,250 


*“P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables,’as shown above, represent the’ 


‘ produetion of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 


gas derivatives to be produced. ' 
+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. Nov. 2, 1944. 


*This is the net basic allewable as of Oct. 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered -for from 1 to 15 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 7 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being “equired to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to operate leases, a total equivalent to 7 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month, 

sRecommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OP GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL. OIL, WEEK ENDED NOV. 4, 1944 
(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 


res in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 
——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis——~ 


§Gasoline 

Production 
Daily Refining atRe- tStocks tStocks tStocks 
Capacity Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Poten- Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 


tial. % Re- Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate = 





District— Rate porting Average erated Blended. Gasoline Fuel Oil 
East Coast. .-..-...- 729 100.0 731 100.3 1,831 12,301 14,793 11,046 
Appalachian— 
District No, 1...-~- 130. 83.9 100. = 76.9 315 2,364 517 345 
District No. 2. i _- 47° «87.2 57 121.3 184 1,319 192 127 
Ind. Die, Ms ss 824. 85.2 771 §=93.6 2,710 +16,126  +6,901 3,889 
Okla., Kans., Mo... - 418, | 80.2- 338 80.9 1,359 7,037 12,465 1,657 
Inland Texas —_-~--~- 278 ~ 66.9 218 78.4 842 2,634 398 645 
Texas Gulf Coast... 1,165 905 1,093. _ 93.8 3.565 14,192 8,308 8,533 
Louisiana Gulf Coast. 242 . 95.5 272 112.4 767 4,258 2,244 1,023 
No. La. & Arkansas_-_ 104 68.0 72 69.2 211° 2,409 731 319 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3------ 7S. st 11 84.6 35 70 19 29 
District No. 4.-.=.= 141. - 583° 102. -°72.3 ’ 369 1,500 393 610 
, California. -<-<i9<<--- 817...89.9.- 805 98.5 1,964 14,199 11,616 35,221 
Total U. S. B. of M. Fi n ; 
basis Nov. 4, 1944-. 4.908 87,2: 4,570 93.1 14,152 {78,409 48,477 63,444 
- Total U.S, Boof M. ; 
basis Oct. 28, 1944_ 4.908 . 87.2 . 4,658 949 14,117 79,058 *48,705 *64,382 
U.S. Bur. of Mines : Sy 
basis Nov. 6, 1943__ 4,097 12,193 68,674 44,807 63/398 


*On- new. basis due to transfer of 158,000 barrels in Texas Gulf Coast from Dis- 
+As of. Oct.. 28 the following amounts were transferred from 
Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky district to Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri district: 
| §Composed 
of 13,396,000 barrels of unfinished, 39.596,000 barrels civilian-grade automotive and 


' 25,417,000 -barrels aviation, military,. solvents and naphthas, and gasoline blending 


stocks. currently indeterminate as to ultimate use. {Stocks at refineries, at bulk 
$Not including 1,365,000 barrels of kérosine, 
as oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,570,000 barrels of residual 
fuel oil prod during the week ended Nov. 4,.1944, which compares with 1,486,000 
barrels, -4;722; ‘barrels. and 8,985,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week 
and 1,386,000 barrels, 4,320,000 barrels and 8,256,000 barrels, respectively, in the 
week ended Nov. 6, 1943. 

Nete—-Stocks of kerosine at Nov. 4,.1944 amounted to 14,489,000 barrels, as against 
14,323,000 barrels a week-earlier and 11,429,000 barrels a year before. 


4,569,000. barrels of 


! 


Weekly Coal and Coke Production Statistics _ 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of 


| the Interior, in its latest report, states that the total production of | 


soft coal in the week ended Nov. 4, 1944, is estimated at 11,950,000 | 
net tons, a decrease of 200,000 tons, or 1.6%, from the preceding week. 
In the corresponding week of 1943, when miners were out on strike, 
output amounted to only 3,061,000 tons. Cumulative production of | 
soft coal from Jan. 1 to Nov. 4, 1944, totaled 530,505,000 tons, an 
increase of 7.5% over the 493,288,000 tons mined in the same period 
last year. 

According to the U. S. Bureau of Mines, output of Pennsylvania 
anthracite for the week ended Nov. 4, 1944, was estimated at 1,138,000 
tons, a decrease of 181,000 tons (13.7%) from the preceding week. 
When compared with the preduction in the corresponding week_of 
1943, there was an increase of 991,000 tons. The calendar year to date 
shows an increase of 7.4% when compared with the corresponding 
period of 1943. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated production 
of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended Nov. 4, 1944, 
showed a decrease of 10,900 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended Oct. 28, 1944; but was 41,500 tons more than for 
the corresponding week of 1943. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 


Week Ended—————- —_-————January 1 to Date——_——— 
Bituminous coal Nov. 4, Oct. 28, Nov. 6, * Nov. 4, Nov. 6, Nov. 6 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 


Total incl. mine fuel 11,950,000 12,150,000 3,061,000 530,505,000 493,288,000 380,362,000 
Daily average __ 1,992,000 2,025,000 510,000 2,022,000 1,871,000 1,455,000 


*Subject to current adjustment. 
ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 











(In Net Tons) 
—_— Week Ended Calendar Year to Date ——— ! 
tNov. 4, $Oct. 28, Nov. 6, Nov. 4, Nov. 6, Nov. 6, 

Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,138,000 1,319,000 147,000 55,489,000 51,655,000 43,718,000 
*+Commercial produc. 1,092,000 1,266,000 141,000 53,270,000 49,589,000 41,532,000 

Beehive coke— 
United States total 112,900 123,800 71,400 6,205,100 6,665,800 2,903,500 


*Includes washery and dredge coal and coal shipped by truck from authorized 
»perations. +tExcludes colliery fuel. iSubject to revision. §Revised. 
ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 
(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
ind are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
3tate sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 

















Week Ended 
Oct. 28, Oct. 21, Oct. 30, Oct. 30, 

State— 1944 1944 1943 1937 
NE OR ES SSI ORDERS 360,000 365,000 123,000 264,000 
EET RMR OBE St SST Ste” 7,000 7,000 6,000 3,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma______. 110,000 101,000 90,000 101,000 
NN ad is ek a 150,000 160,000 182,000 148,000 
Georgia and North Carolina___. 1,060 1,000 1,000 
A EP REESE es 1,488,000 1,403,000 1,123,000 1,206,000 
ELS SEED ELSE Gy Tata ee a 543,000 551,000 154,000 377,000 
Ee RETEST SBE AST TOPS 49,000 52,000 47,000 78,000 
Kansas and Missouri_________- 197,000 170,000 176,000 
Kentucky—Eastern______ Be 990,000 970,000 634,000 
Kentucky——-Western_____._____. 376,000 360,000 247,000 196,00 
Rtg Aas ee A ae RS a 36;000 31,000 28,000 32,000 
SATE EASTER ee a 3,000 3,000 3,000 13,000 
Montana ‘bitum. & lignite) -___ 105,000 116,000 102,000 77,000 
i  , SEE SLE TENDED 32,000 33,000 35,000 30,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) 66,000 69,000 71,000 64,000 
ES EIS on! SCR ae ai 643,000 696,000 612,000 548,000 
Pennsylvania (bituminous) ____ 2,860,000 2,850,000 2,754,000 2,037,000 
NNN ar ek 8 134,000 137,000 110,000 119,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) __. 3,000 3,000 4,000 21,000 
oh, SEE PISS See 28 eee | ag 111,000 121,000 111,000 88,000 
Cobain kal tdhallea pia Leste 388,000 360,000 283,000 319,000 
WRentnetens 55 32,000 32,000 28,000 39,000 
*West Virgitiia—Southern__._.._ _ 2,176,000 2,004,000 2,173,000 1,867,000 
tWest Virginia—Northern_____ 1,095,000 1,019,000 735,000 524,000 
Wyoming_.__..._.___ TESS ERS a9" 195,000 186,000 194,000 138,000 
SOther Western States_______-_. . * be * 

Total bituminous & lignite... 12,150,000 11,800,000 10,026,000 9,347,000 
Pennsylvania anthracite______. 1,319,000 1,285,000 1,041,000 1,047,000 

Wee; Met COOGEE Sr e. 13,469,000 13,085,000 11,067,000 10,394,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B. C. & G.; and 
m the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. §Incluces Arizona and 
Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Fly Quits Federal Communications Commission 


James Lawrence Fly, Chairman of the Federal Communications 
Commission, made known on Nov. 2 his intention to resign from the 
Commission, effective Nov. 15. 

The President in accepting Mr. Fly’s resignation “with great 
personal reluctance,” said: 

' “We have had long discussions® 











of the personal reasons for which 
you feel you have to return to pri- 
vate practice. And because you 
have had only a few years of pri- 
vate life since you left the Navy, 
after the last war, I feel I cannot 
deny you the ‘furlough.’ 

“You have given five years to 
the prosecution of monopolies in 
the Anti-Trust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice, five years to 
your brilliant defense of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority as its 
General Counsel and five years to 


-the reorganization of the Federal 


Communications Commission as 
its Chairman. These were all ex- 
traordinarily difficult tasks—call- 
ing for technical competence and 
strength of heart of the highest or- 
der—against powerful opponents 
who did not always take your vic- 
tories lightly. Few men have so 
proud and effective a record in 
public service. . 

“Indeed, it is a tribute to the 
call of public service upon young 
men that you were willing to per- 
sist for 15 years in such appar- 
ently thankless tasks. But you 


should take great satisfaction from 








the knowledgé that in all your 
public endeavors you have not 
only advanced the public interest, 
but in the end gained the respect 
of most of your opponents for re- 
quiring them to face, for the pub- 
lic good, the need of adjustments } 
necessary to protect their own 
long-range interests. 

“The importance of the work of 
the Federal Communications Com- 
mission is better appreciated to- 
day both by the public and by the 
industries under its jurisdiction 
than it has ever been before. The 
Commission, working as a team 
under your Chairmanship, has 
made notable advances in safe- 
guarding freedom of speech and 
information and in _ protecting 
competitive enterprise in the field 
of communications. 

“But much work remains to be 
done and in the doing of it I shall 
want your advice and _ counsel. 
You are only on ‘furlough,’ I shall 
have to have your help from time 
to time, particularly in the field 
of international cominunications, 
and know I can expect you to re-' 
spond.” 











The President's letter and that 
of Mr. Fly’s tendering his resig- 
nation were made public on Nov. 
13, and both were given in Wash- 
ington advices to the New. York 
“Times.” Mr. Fly’s letter follows: 

“IT hereby submit my resigna- 
tion as a member of the Federal 
Communications Commission, ef- 
fective at the end of the 15th day 
of November, 1944. 

“Despite the personal reasons 
calling for this step—and_ these 
you have recognized—I make the 
move only with great reluctance. 
The forward movement of elec- 
trical communications is freighted 
with preblems of broad and deep 
significance. In some real meas- 
ure the landmarks of principle 
have been established and the 
path rough hewn. Yet, much work 
remains to be done. The most 
urgent task is in the field of inter- 
national communications. In this 
regard I shall stand ready from 
time to time and in a private ca- 
pacity to assist in any manner 
possible. 

“IT need hardly remind you of 
the deep gratitude I feel for the 
faith you have held midst all the 
ill winds of doctrine. My deep 
personal regard and great confi- 
dence go with you in the most 
significant work which _ liés 
ahead.” 

Stating that Mr. Fly is conclud- 
ing 15 years of service with the 
Federal Government, Washington 
advices Nov. 2 to the Néw York 
“Times,” said: 

He will resume a legal practice 
which he began in New York with 
the firm of White & Case on his 
admission to the bar in 1926. 

Mr. Fly’s announcement was co- 
incident with the closing of hear- 
ings on the post-war allocation of 


{radio frequencies, giving rise to 
156,000 | the suggestion in Commission cir- 
902,000| cles that the development of an 


over-all plan would be completed 


| by Nov. 15. 


“I have frequently expressed tk = 
hope that some day, somehow, it 
would be possible for government 
and industry to sit down together, 
go over the entire spectrum, chan- 
nel by channel, and come up with 
a plan which, even though it does 
not entirely satisfy everybody, at 
least appeals to everybody, as a 
fair and honest structure-within 
the limits set by the spectrum it- 
self,” Mr. Fly said. . 

“The record on which the Com- 
mission will now proceed to con- 
sideration of the various proposals 
will be based upon a record which 
I feel sure is the fullest and most 
satisfactory in the history of radio 
broadcasting.” 

From the Associated Press ac- 
counts from Washington Nov. 2 
we take the following: — 


The 45-year-old Texan has 
headed the FCC since September, 
1939. He first entered the Govern- 
ment service in 1929 when Presi- 
dent Hoover: appointed -him a 
special Assistant Attorney-Gen- 
eral. In 1934 he became head of 
the legal department of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 


—_— 


Dr. G. Belt Named Cuban 
Ambassador to the U. S. 


Dr. Guillermo Belt has been ap- 
pointed by Ramon Grau San Mar- 
tin, President of the Republic of 
Cuba, as Cuban Ambassador to the 
United States* 5 Fe 

The New York “Times” in re- 
porting this from Havana, said: ® 

Dr. Belt, a close friend of Presi- 
dent Grau, accompanied him on a 
recent visit to Washington. Dur- 
ing the revolutionary period of 
1933, Dr. Belt, a young lawyer and 
a member of a prominent family, 





-joined the students’ fight against 


the existing regime. He was Sec- 
retary of Education in the short- 
lived Decespedes Administration 
that followed the ousting of Gen. 
Gerardo Machado y Morales and 
later was Mayor of Havana during 
the Mendieta Government. 

The Cuban Senate has con- 
firmed the nomination. 
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Trading on New 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on Nov. 8 
figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended Oct. 21, continuing 


a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 


Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended Oct. 21 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,589,429 shares, which amount was 17.63% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 4,507,160 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended Oct. 14 of 
1,019,124 shares, or 16.10% of the total trading of 3,164,950 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended Oct. 21 amounted to 423,330 shares, or 15.71% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 1,347,400 shares; during the Oct. 14 week 
trading for the account of Curb members of 332,135 shares was 16.10% 
of total trading of 1,174,730 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Let Stock 
Transactions fer Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED OCT. 21, 1944 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales 


York Exchanges 





Total for week t% 


124,320 





eg St ERED STAR eee 


4,382,840 





Total sales 


4,507,160 





8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 


Dealers and Specialists: 


1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 


they are registered— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


Total sales 


2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 


Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


Total sales 


3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 


Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


Total sales 


4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


Total sales 


356,020 
38,420 
316,770 


355,190 


271,990 
9,550 
233,500 


243,050 


127,032 
40,190 
195,957 


236,147 


755,042 
88,160 
746,227 


834,387 17.63 





Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED OCT. 21, 1944 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 


ES SEE EERIE REE LIES SEE OE NCL EN 
I a 


I 


Total for week t% 


Canadian authorities. Contracts in 
most instances expire Jan. 31, 
1945, and the industry may have 
to contend with a cutback in Brit- 
ish demands. “The idea that Can- 
adian producers of refined copper 
will lose their 1945 British market 


lafter January should not be ac- 


cepted as yet,’ the “Northern 
Miner’”’ states, ‘‘for there is a good 
possibility that a new formula can 
be threshed out with a new set of 
terms as to price and tonnage.” 
British stocks of refined copper, 
according to the Canadian pub- 
lication, are placed unofficially at 
300,000 tons. 

The Canadian developments in 
copper attracted wide interest 
here during the last week. The 
British have agreed to extend the 
copper contracts with Canadian 
producers on a short-term basis, 
probably three months, according 
to some authorities, but an official 
statement on the deal has not yet 
been issued. Until Canada’s nor- 
mal outlets for copper can be re- 
stored, the industry would be cer- 
tain to encounter numerous mar- 
keting problems over which it can 
exercise little control. 


Lead 


Inquiry for lead shows no signs 
of abating, and the industry feels 
that total stocks of refined metal 
by the end of the year may not 
amount to more than two months’ 
consumption. This calls for con- 
tinued importations on a fairly 
large scale, operators contend. 
British contracts with Canadian 
producers do not expire until 
May 1, and it is not known here 
whether these will be renewed or 
modified. The feeling prevails in 
informed quarters that at least 
part of Canada’s production of 
lead could be marketed in this 
country without difficulty, provid- 
ing demands continue at or near 
the current level. 

Sales of lead during the last 
week totaled 10,638 tons. 





23,385 
1,324,015 


1,347,400 


B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1, Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 


115,175 





11,585 
125,855 





Total sales__ 


137,440 





2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 


Total purchases 


36,760 
2,700 
30,760 





Total sales 


33,460 


3., Other transactions initiated off the floor— 


Total purchases 


Total sales 


57,160 
7,200 
36,135 


43,335 





4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
* tOther sales 


Total sales 


209,095 
21,485 
192,750 


214,235 


C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 


Customers’ short sales___......._______ 
§Customers’ other sales___......________ 


Total purchases 
Total sales 





eee ee 


0 
56,838 
56,838 
42,712 





*The term “‘members” includes all regular and associate Exchange membefs, their 
firms and their partners, including special partners. 


the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 


tIn calcula these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
rel ich twee : 


change volume includes only sales, 


lot short sales which are exempted from restriction by the Commission’s 


rules" included with “other sales.” 


§Sales marked “short exempt’ are included with “other sales.” 





Non-Ferrous Metals—Zine Stocks Increased In 
. Oct.—Lead Demands Continue at High Level 


“RB. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of Nov. 9, 
stated: “The slab zinc statistics issued recently revealed that stocks 


inereased to 244.209 tons by the end of October, a new high, which 
runs with 154,338 tons a year ago and 55,405 tons two years ago. 

of the tonnage now on hand is owned by the Metals Reserve 
Co. The position of the zinc m»rket was unchanged. Interest in cop- 


centered in a report to the® 


per 

effect that the British contracts 
with Canadian producers are un- 
der discussion. Informed opinion 
here leans to the view that the 
contracts will be renewed on a 
short-term basis. Producers look 
for a sustained demand for lead 
and continued receipts from 


abroad to meet requirements. | 








Quicksilver buying moderated and 
the price remained unchanged.” 
The publication further went on 
to say in part: 


Copper 
Canada’s position in the British 


Zine 

Production of slab zinc during 
October amounted to 68,781 tons, 
against 66,891 tons in September, 
according to the American Zine 
Institute. Shipments totaled 68,006 
tons in October, against 65,150 
tons (revised) in the prior month. 
Stocks at the end of October 
amounted to 244,209 tons, which 
compares with 243,434 tons (re- 
vised) at the end of September. 

Preliminary figures for Septem- 
ber on mine output of zinc, in 
terms of recoverable metal, indi- 
cate that production dropped 6% 
from the August level. The Bu- 
reau of Mines estimates domestic 
mine output for September at 56,- 
420 tons, against 59,711 tons in 
August and 56,001 tons in July. 

Zine consumers continued to 
pursue a conservative policy in 
reference to inventories, which 
was reflected in moderate buying 
in the week ended Nov. 8. - 


Tin 


Conservation of tin in solder 
under the war program has been 
attracting interest. The tin con- 
tent-of some solders has dropped 
to as low as 2%, and a 4 to 5% 
product is being used quite ex- 
tensively. Trade authorities be- 
lieve that savings in soldering 
costs point to the continued use 
of low-tin solders in many applica- 
tions in the post-war period. In 
pre-war years the United States 
consumed on an average of 10,000 
tons of tin a year in the produc- 
tion of solders. 

Quotations in the domestic mar- 
ket remain unchanged. Straits 
quality tin for shipment, in cents 
per pound, was as follows: 

Dec. 
52.000 
52.000 


52.000 
52.000 


Jan. 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


52.000 
Nov. Holiday 
Nov. 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 
at 51.125c. per pound. 


Nov. 
52.000 
52.000 


Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Fluorspar 


Production of metallurgical 
fluorspar during September was 





copper requirements program for 
1945 is uncertain, according to 


7% smaller in volume than in Au- 
gust, but continued well in ex- 


cess of consumption, the Bureau 
of Mines reports. Stocks of fluor- 
spar at the end of September 
amounted to 135,096 tons, which 
compares with 131,604 tons at the 
'end of August and 124,959 tons at 
the beginning of the year. 

Fluorspar statistics, in tons, for 
August and September: 


Aug. 
36,977 


Sept. 

Production ‘—---~—_- 35,634 

Shipments: 
“Domestic - 


Export : 2): 


36,197 

196 
36,393 
33,123 


33,422 
183 
33,605 
Consumption —_ ~~~ 34,231 
Stocks: 
Consumers . 
tMines _ 


100,832 
30,772 


102,295 
32,801 





Totals 131,604 135,096 


*Domestic consumers and Metals. Re- 
serve Co. jIncludes fluxing gravel in 
stockpile at Gila, New Mexico. 


Consumption of fluorspar in the 
United States during September, 
by industries, was: Steel; 18,307 
tons; hydrofluoric acid, 11,478 
tons; glass, 2,484 tons; enamel, 241 
tons; aluminum and magnesium, 
358 tons; all other, 1,363 tons; to- 
tal, 34,231 tons. 


Quicksilver 


Demand for quicksilver mod- 
erated during the last week and 
there was less nervousness over 
the price situation. Quotations 
were nominally unchanged at $113 
to $115 per flask. 

The latest statistics of the Bu- 
reau of Mines placed domestic 
production for September at 2,500 
flasks and consumption at 3,900 
flasks, the figures being the same 
as those presented for August. 
Imports are not shown. Domestic 
consumption during October and 
November moved to even higher 
levels and both consumers and 
producers are said to have reduced 
their holdings appreciably. Except 
that the spurt in demand is ex- 
pected to prove temporary, the 
risé in: consumption’ might have 
resulted in a rather substantial in- 
crease in prices, traders believe. 
Buying interest. in recent weeks 
centered largely in nearby metal. 


Silver 


The silver market in London 
has been quiet, with buying gen- 
erally restricted to requirements 
of the war industries. The price 
remains unchanged at 234d. per 
ounce for cash and two months’ 
delivery. 

The New York Official for for- 
eign silver continued at 4434¢., 
with domestic metal at 705¢. 

Production of refined silver in 
the United States during Septem- 
ber amounted to 5,895,000 oz., of 
which 2,291,000 oz. was obtained 
from domestic sources and 3,604,- 
000.0z. from foreign. This com- 
pares with a total of 8,071,000 oz. 
produced in September last year, 
of which 2,786,000 oz. was domes- 
tic and 5,285,000 oz. foreign. 


Results Of Treasu 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on Nov. 13 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000, or there- 
abouts, of 91-day. Treasury bills to 
be’ dated Nov. 16:and to mature 
Feb. 15, 1945, which were offered 
on, Nov. 10, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on Nov. 13. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: : 

Total applied for, $1,932,075,000. 
Total accepted, $1,300,604,000 (in- 
cludes $52,926,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full.) 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of ‘discount approximately 
0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.910, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.356% per 
annum, 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% per 
annum. 

(62%. of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) _ 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
‘ilar issue of bills on Nov. 16 in 
the amount of $1,205,776,000. 














NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made _ public § on 
Nov. 8 a summary for the week 
ended Oct. 28 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of-current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion, The figures are based upon 
reports filed. with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 


| specialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended Oct. 28, 1944 


Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers 
(Customers’ purchases) 
Number of orders. 18,658 
Number of shares_______- 527,891 
Order value _...~ $21,566,464 


Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short 
*“Customers’ other 


Total 
for Week 


224 
17,321 


sales 
sales__- 
total 17,545 


Customers’ sales 


Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales. 
*Customers'’ other sales 


7,706 
450,284 


457,990 


sales X 
.. $16,990,282 


Customers’ total 
Dollar value 


Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


30 
123,240 


Total sales . 123,270 


Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares ‘ 171,200 


*Sales marked ‘‘short exempt’ are re- 
ported with ‘‘other sales.” 

tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are réported with 
“other sales.” 


November Cotton Report 


A United States cotton crop of 
12,320,000 bales of 500 pounds 
gross weight is forecast by the 
Crop Reporting Board of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, based upon indications as 
of Nov. 1. The present forecast 
is 367,000 bales or 3.1% above the 
forecast of 11,953,000 bales on 
Oct. 1, and compares with 11,427,- 
000 bales produced in 1943 and 
12,455,000 bales for the 10-year 
(1933-42) average. Lint yield per 
acre for the United States is com- 
puted at 293.3 pounds, which yield 
is well above the previous all- 
time record yield of 272.4 pounds. 
Average yield for the 10-year 
(1933-42) period is 226.9 pound 
per acre. ; 


Mild temperatures with very 
little rainfall during October over 
most of the Cotton Belt have been 
almost ideal for maturity and 
harvest of the cotton crop. Pres- 
ept prospective production is up 
100,000 bales from a month ago 
for Texas, 80,000 each for Missis- 
sippi and Arkansas, 50,000 for 
Alabama and 45,000 for Missouri. 
For other States present prospects 
are about the same as a month 
ago. 

All-time record yields are indi- 
cated for Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi and 


“Arkansas, and near-record yield 


for most other States. , 


Assuming the ratio of cotton 
lint to cottonseed to be equal to 
the average for the past five years, 
production of 5,107,000 tons of cot- 
tonseed is indicated. 


An unusually large proportion 
of the crop is still open ‘in the 
fields, but rate of ginning during 
October showed some improve- 
ment over previous periods. More 


pickers are needed to complete 
harvest of the crop, particularly 
in the States west of the Missis- 
sippi River, but with continued 
favorable weather no serious har- 
vesting difficulties are expected. 
The report of the Bureau of the 
Census shows 8,281,571 bales 
ginned from the crop of 1944 prior 
to Nov: 1, compared with 9,062,869 
for 1943 and 9,713,354 for 1942. 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 


‘Ended Nov. 4, 1944 Decreased 23,113 Gars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Nov. 4, 1944 
totaled 893,333 cars, the Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on Nov. 9. This was an increase above the corresponding 
week of 1943 of 138,594 cars, or 18.4%, and an increase above the 
same week in 1942 of 63,670 cars or 7.7% 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of Nav. 4, decreased 
23,113 cars, or 2.5% below the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight leading totaled 411,826 cars, a decrease of 
7.524 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 15,517 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 108,- 
918 cars, a decrease of 1,085 cars below the preceding week, but an 
increase of 4,297 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 

Coal loading amounted to 170,963 cars, a decrease of 6,183 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 128,160 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943, due to coal miners strike in 1943. 

Grain and grain products loading totaled 54,644 cars, a decrease 
of 1,077 cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 1,784 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of Nov. 4, to- 
taled 34,676 cars, a decrease of 197 cars below the preceding week 
and a decrease of 2,555 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Livestock loading amounted to 25,295 cars, a decrease of 2,184 
ears below the preceding week and a decrease of 1,038 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone 
loadirig of live stock for the week of Nov. 4 totaled 20,075 cars a de- 
crease of 1,779 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 
1,326 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 

Forest products loading totaled 44,100 cars a. decrease of 1,007 
ears below the preceding week but an increase of 328 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Ore loading amounted to 63,250 cars, a decrease of 4,240 cars 
below the preceding week and a decrease of 9,403 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1943. 

Coke leading amounted to 14,337 cars, an increase of 187 cars 
above the preceding week, and an increase of 2,517 cars above the 
eorresponding week in 1943. 

All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1943, except the Northwestern and all districts reported in- 
ereases compared with 1942. 





i944 1943 1942 

G Weeks. of January........--...2.-. 3,796,477 3,531,811 3,858,479 
4 weeks of Februdry__._..-.---.--._. 3,159,492 3,055,725 3,122,942 
NIE Ge. BUC oak aici emp 3,135,155 5,073,445 3,174,781 
= weens of Agri... le Se hates maheas 4,068,625 - 3,924,981 4,209,907 
1 ee ee as 3,446,252 3,363,195 3,311,637 
5 weeks of June ere a 4,343,193 4,003,393 4,139,395 
4 weeks of: July.___-.---- ac gc een ea 3,463,512 3,455,328 3,431,395 
4 weeks of August ‘ ‘ fe 3,5'79,800 3,554,694 3,487,905 
5 weeks of September __- 4,428,427 4,456,466 4,410,669 
4 Weeks of October___-.- 3,598,979 3,607,851 3,604,323 
Week of November 4 893,333 754,739 829,663 

Total 37,913,245 36,781,628 37,581,096 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended Nov.*4, 1944. 
During the period 89 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 
REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND PRFCEIVEND FROM CONNECTIONS 


(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED NOV. 4 
Total Loads 






































Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
’ Freight Loaded Connections 
- Eastern District— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
END SS Sie te Rena COS ER A Rn 428 309 399 1,539 1,288 
Ngor & Aroostook____+...-._.-_-_- 2,006 2,547 1,715 575 216 
tom. Go Base See 6,939 6,810 6,012 15,075 14,568 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___-_. 1,322 1,021 1,512 2,079 1,965 
@entral ingens... i... 33 35 19 47 41 
ential Vereeee oc  e 1,100 1,115 961 2,399 2,619 
Delaware & Hudson. _.....-.--......-. 4 4,891 3,330 5,885 12,704 10,482 
laware, Lackawanna & Western dnonne ait 7,651 5,932 7,038 10,988 10,242 
Detroit Oe I ie wager —aetp-eeee 411 317 460 124 98 
troit, Toledo & Tronton___....--_.- 2,082 1,777 1,450 1,264 1,078 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line________-- 383 313 301 2.721 1,992 
EERIE EAE SELLE TO ORD ORS Cee 13,820 12,157 11,512 17,374 16,496 
Grand Trunk Western__..-...---_---. 3,935 3,969 4,170 8,381 7,444 
Lehigh & Hudson River___-.._-__----. 184 238 196 2,449 2,194 
Lehigh & New England____.___---~---- 1,921 734 1,936 1,737 1,013 
Beat Wei a. ot Sk 8,249 5,980 7,859 13,754 12,540 
Be A eRe DiS SNe, Be at eae 2,407 2.358 2,170 4,098 4,036 
ienensckels Se ARR ar CEES a eR PM 5,743 2,079 6,032 290 300 
pT REE Gn HE SI al ASG I Be CL Pp 2,070 525 2,248 23 41 
New York Central Lines____-._-.----~- 51,572 49,227 44,800 55,506 41,617 
W. Y.. N. 7. Oe eres. 9,770 9,925 8,917 17,487 18;751 
New York, Ontario & Western__---__-. 1,131 935 882 2,962 2,193 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis___---~-- 6,753 6,985 7,056 16,015 14,796 
N. Y.. Susquehanna & Western__.--~-- 465 638 323 2,566 1,880 
ittsburgh & Lake Erie__._.._.--~- POO 8,214 6,822 7,013 7,798 5,180 
ere Marquette____-____- RR As al ae 5.039 ba war hike er 
Pittsburg & Shawmut___--__--------- 3 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North _..___---. 255 249 402 226 189 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia__.---~---- 1,076 697 1,031 2,864 2,930 
AS BEERS S i Se Aa 376 400 294 1,404 1,101 
OE BULLS SS A ae Seal ae iene 6,863 6,206 5,492 12,616 12,300 
Wheeling & Lake Erie____------------ 5,809 4,231 5,250 4,340 3,758 
a i asepasianinienit 164,432 143,543 149,783 229,175 200,591 
——————————————— 
Allegheny District— ne 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown_-~-~~-~--~- 685 760 729 1,200 848 
Batis ot te oa 5 oo 46.814 32,992 38,083 29,273 29,693 
Bessemer & Lake 8 RA" EES ROE 5,212 5,597 6,324 1,679 1,484 
uffalo Creek & Gauley_.__-~---~--~-- *327 275 270 *6 4 
eimnbria @: anciens.__-.-_...--_--_--_. 1,445 6 1,776 7 6 
entral R. R. of New Jersey___---_-~-- 6,477 5,871 6,682 19,935 18,164 
Bit Wall. 6-6 ince ringing op -—¢--- 527 693 680 40 53 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania__.--~-~--- 167 50 e 216 ll « 12 
Sigonier Vaues..---——----—~-------.--- 120 77 118 37 45 
yc SES Vou a ¢ dg I Pas Sena 1,442 1,295 1,189 3,772 3,317 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines__~--~~-- 1,821 2,024 1,646 2,413 2,778 
Pennsylvania System_-—----_---~~-~--~-. 85,484 68,942 78,252 65,985 54,014 
Reading Co._._._-_------------------ 15,346 10,788 13,673 29,510 24,566 
Union (Pittsburgh) SE FOE OR tc 19,536 18,711 19,965 5,647 7,255 
Western Maryland__--------------.. 3,918 2,656 3,784 12,894 9,819 
Weie te 189,321 150,737 173,357. 172,409 152,058 
; — —— aiemon 
‘Pocahontas Distriet— an 
Chesapeake & Ohio__- “29,733 9,864 27,044. 14,751 10,154 
Norfolk & Western 21,307 1,732 21,626 8,534 5,058 
Virginian_-~.- 4,385 - 1,177 4,469 2,660 2,361 
* Sotal. 55,425 18,773 53,139 25,945 17,573 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 


Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 


Railroads 























Southern Disirict— 1944 1943 1942 1944 1943 
Ahane,; Tennessee & Northern______. 343 320 379 487 a3 aq 

Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala_________ 767 6038 787 2,899 
Atlanta, ae @ Canes. Lo. d. 839 781 745 1,502 } 346 | 
Atlantic Coast Line_ SM Paes ieee Fe 11,452 12,522 11,874 10,689 11,196 
Central of Georgia_ decease 3,785 4,053 3,689 4,468 4,333 
Charleston & Western Carolina. i 420 383 © 406 1,790 1,382 
Clinchfieid____ . tae 1,687 1,316 1,671 3,171 1,836 
Columbus & Greenv ille_ ‘ vas 331 273 519 294 226 
Durham & Southern_ * . 173 114 112 162 279 
Florida East Coast______ ; pi 1,559 1,990 1,234 1,380 1,477 
Gainesville Midland_ et : 61 53 37 102 125 
Georgia _ eal ot 1,294 1,247 1,414 2,483 3,404 
Georgia NS eS Seles et RR SER A *522 470 404 *649 679 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio......._..__.___. 5,007 3,738 3,941 4,421 4,304 
Illinois Central System___ ; ce 31,561 23.670 28,465 19,230 13,690 
Louisville & Nashville___- “a Bie ‘acpastets 26,295 13,806 24,541 11,826 13,168 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah__._.____~_- 229 180 201 710 744 
Mississippi Central______ e a 435 269 176 472 429 
Nashville, Daptianeege 4 ee 3,739 3,100 3,352 4,791 4,914 
Norfolk Southern________ SEN 993 1,157 1,429 2,072 1,730 
Piedmont Northern _ CS h oat ep tere 471 377 347 1,429 953 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac... RS Tea ha 429 457 463 9,587 11,067 
Seaboard Air Line___________ oe 9,911 11,260 11,277 8,997 8,069 
Seater ween 25,380 20,951 23,148 26,795 22,053 
Tennessee Central... 781 491 475 1,001 961 
Winston-Salem Southbound__._____--. 166 154 78 1,155 922 

a ak ERS Re aes Oe Ea 128,630 103,740 121,164 123,162 112,872 

= ——- 

Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western____________. 19,783 20,908 19,400 14,653 14,103 
Chicago Great Western____._._________ 3,205 2,920 2,005 3,611 3,611 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.__.______- 22,975 20,958 19,135 10,922 9,024 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha__-_-. 3,376 3,668 2,956 4,197 4,155 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range________ 24,520 29,097 24,669 235 269 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic____s_- 714 832 1,185 617 664 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.___.__.____“ __ 9,203 8,590 9,340 11,408 8,008 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South________ 407 465 452 78 57 
Gasee eee i 20,246 20,966 20,383 7,611 5,196 
Green Bay & Western___-.____________ 536 516 453 949 999 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming___________ 1,931 1,051 2,315 54 49 
Minneapolis & St. Louis._._...________ 2,318 1,961 2,048 2,931 2,537 
Minn., St. Paul & S. S. M..__.________. 6,960 7,366 6,718 3,174 2,844 
PR a 12,489 12,630 11,873 6,786 5,472 
Spokane International__.__.__._.______ 163 103 157 599 488 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle_.....____ 2,768 2,326 2,015 3,366 3,119 

2, NRE STS URE RR 131,594 134,357 125,104 71,191 60,595 

Sa 

Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System________ 27,170 24,379 23,296 16,081 , 13,331 
CRESS Qo ic STR BOA 3,820 3,282 3,190 4,063 4,684 
Bingham & Garfield____......_______ 424 535 568 57 63 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy________. 23,149 17,928 20,873 16,397 13,142 
Chicago & Illinois Midland___________. 3,055 989 2,484 949 752 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific_._______ 13,135 13,217 12,472 14,345 12,052 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois___._._.______ 3,116 2,348 2,533 5,204 5,802 
Colorado & Southern___..__________ 1,347 1,183 1,157 3,198 2,170 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 5,229 4,242 5,368 7,536 6,005 


Dénvér & Salt Lake... _____.__ 618 271 812 22 24 














Fort Worth & Denver City____.________ 1,057 1,292 1,250 2,458 1,570 
Semeenee OUI Sr va 2,329 1,745 1,881 2,233 2,086 
Mineatini semen Ss 1,307 1,218 1,246 712 403 
Newade Northern: 1,289 2,082 2,064 69 128 
North Western Pacific__._____________. 746 872 1,148 917 736 
Peoria & Pekin Union___.________ “Sia 17 4 25 0 0 
Southern Pacific (Pacifie)__._________ 30,833 31,144 30,329 15,098 14,649 
Toledo, Peoria & Western__._________. 463 444 353 2,044 1,843 
Union Pacific System__..._....______ 23,301 20,357 20,350 19,517 17,620 
ae MRE Se Be be UR i, SR ace i aa a aaa 486 202 561 6 14 
Western Pacific___ siceliad 2,230 2,241 2,412 5,549 4,923 

TORRE ioe 145,061 129,975 134,372 116,456 102,010 

pes = 





Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island__.__...___-- eS 641 282 158 554 151 














ire Ghee Bae 5,978 7,222 5,005 2,435 2,676 
Intertfational-Great Northern____—___. 2,605 2,184 3,137 3,569 4,152 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf____..______ 271 244 363 1,065 1,047 
Kansas City Southern____._.____._____. 5,443 4,791 5,206 3,252 2,687 
Louisiana & Arkansas—_______...____. 3,764 3,380 3,565 2,555 2,766 
Litchfield & Madison__._..____.______. 330 282 297 1,336 1,307 
Migiand Vater... -....-----.... 768 430 628 529 380 
Missouri & Arkansas_.__.___-_._____. 220 211 176 515 442 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines_________ 7,071 6,106 5,985 5,701 5,288 
Missauri Pacific... 2. 2 18,873 16,732 17,719 20,001 20,572 
Quanah Acme & Pacific_....._._____ = 86 1 133 404 215 
St. Louis-San Francisco_________ 10,290 8,340 8,686 9,766 8,072 
St. Louis Southwestern______ 4,135 3,345 3,004 6,486 6,884 
Texas & New Orleans_____ 12,416 13,863 12,912 5,463 5,287 
Texas & Pacific____...... 5,864 5,982 5,637 7,110 7,812 
Wichita Falls & sauthers 76 100 113 34 69 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W 39 20 ae 42 39 

Total 78,870 73,614 72,744 70,817 69,846 

= eee : 





*Previous week's figure. 
Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
figures are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 





Unfilled 
Orders Production Orders Percent of Activity 
_ Period Received Tons Remainin 
1944—-Week Ended Tons ; Tons Current Cumulative 
RN Bie einen we 195,161 160,568 604,299 96 94 
MOE BE Aiea oS 140,338 158,849 aa 316 96 94 
IRIN II rsh ied ovidees ae 136,936 155,516 er 744 95 94 
WIIG ee aen lo 128,596 156,921 174 96 94 
September 2-<.......-.. 173,065 155,820 549,114 97 94 
September 9... ...__._ 131,988 123,758 554,352 80 94 
September 16-...--_.____ 129,481 158,178 525,730 97 94 
September 93... .-....._ 125,258 161,114 486,818 96 94 
September 30..__._____. 160,952 159,114 482,896 95 94 
SUS Ws a ok 217,096 158,946 541,424 96 94 
Cutemer 34 139,347 154,719 523,875 96 94 
SS EE CES ea 133,028 156,269 499,929 94 94 
RA SOB dss rani rine hoe 146,003 157,806 486,882 95 i 
Novermner «6 207,817 157,644 535,745 96 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior wee lus 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders + EP orders received, less production, @ do 





reports, or aia athe for ar filled fom stock, and other items made necessary adjust: 


: ments of u 








iSchool of Law; 


‘Annual Institute on 


Federal Taxation 


New York University’s Third 
Annual Institute on Federal Tax- 
ation, at which specialists in tax 
work will consider changes and 
proposed changes in the tax laws 
and regulations opened on Nov. 9 
with a discussion on estate plan- 
ning, particularly in the light of 
recent tax and gift tax decisions. 
In his announcement Nov. 9, Paul 
A. MeGhee, Director of the Uni- 
versity’s Division of General Edu- 
cation, stated that over 250 active 
tax practitioners and Government 
officials who administer tax regu- 
lations are expected to attend the 
meeting from Nov. 9 to Nov. 22, 
for which three sessions on highly 
technical tax problems have been 
planned daily. MeGhee also 
said: 

“In an era of much complicated 
tax legislation, it is believed that 
there should be a forum where 
tax practitioners may meet to 
share experience and to discuss 
problems arising to which answers 
are not readily apparent either in 
the tax statutes or in published 
materials,” Prefessor MeGhee ex- 
plained. “This Annual Institute 
has provided such a forum, where 
acknowledged authorities may 
present papers on specific phases 
of taxation, and whieh serve as a 

ace for representatives of the 

reasury Department and the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue to meet 
with practitioners to the end of 
achieving a more effective and co- 
operative relationship.’ 

Among the in pa to be con- 
sidered at the Institute will be de- 
velopment in the income taxation 
of trusts since the Revenue Act 
of 1942; dividend problems 
the income-tax and excess-pro 
tax law; tax problems in wa 
control legislation; reaction of the 
Treasury to changes proposed by 
various sources. 

Subjects presented at the morn- 
ing sessions will be discussed be- 
fore adjournment but p pers 
given at the afternoon sessions 
will not be discussed until the 
evening sessions, which begin 
daily at 6:30 p.m. with a fad 
for Institute members BOE Ase 
versity Faculty Club, 22 Washing 
ton Square North. Morning pH 
afternoon lecturers will be present 
at these dinner sessions to 
questions raised by their presen- 
tations. 

J. K. Lasser, author of several 
standard werks on taxation, 
been Chairman of the Planr 
Cominittee for the Institute. Mem- 
bers of his Committ ve in- 
cluded Professor hee, ge 


D. Smith, Provost of the Univer- 
sity; Harry J. R dll, Pa iach 

ki, 
Professor of Se A of 


Commerce; Ewing Everett, Wo, 





Maloney. Harry Silverson and 
David B. Chase. 
Lumber Movement 


Week Ended Nov, 4, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 502 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 0.4% be- . 
low production for the week Nov. 
4, 1944. In the same week new 
orders of these mills were 14.1% 
less than production. Unfilled or- 
der files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 90% of stocks. For , 
‘reporting softwood mills, unfilled _ 
orders are equivalent to 35 days’ 
production at the current rate, and 
gross stocks are equivalent to 37 
days’ production. | 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
cea 1 salamat by 2.6%; orders 
by 4.5 

Compared to the verte e corre- 
sponding week of 1935-39, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
22.8% greater; shipments were 
25.5% greater, and orders were 





11.9% greater. 
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: Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


Winthrop W. Aldrich, Chairman 
of the board of The Chase Na- 


a stock dividend of one-fourteenth 
of a share of stock for each share 


tional Bank of New York, an- | held (new and old stock) be paid 


nounced on Nov. 8 the election of 


A. N. Kemp of California, Presi- | 


dent of American Airlines, Inc., as 


4 member of the bank’s board of | 


directors. Mr. 
many years has been 
with public utility, insurance and | 
banking enterprises in his native | 
California, added commercial | 
aviation to his interests in 1941 | 
when he was elected a director | 
of American Airlines. In April, | 
i942, he was asked to serve as | 
President for the duration of the | 
war when C. R. Smith was called | 
to service in the Army. Mr. | 
Kemp was instrumental in devel- | 
oping construction of the West's 
first high-tension transmission 
iines, and in 1917 became Vice- 
President of Southern California 
Edison Co. He later served as 
Executive Vice-President of the 
California Bank, and in 1935 be- 
came President of the Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. He is 
now Chairman of the board of 
Pacific Mutual, and a director of 
Standard Oil Co. of California. 
Southern California Edison, the 
California Bank, and American 
Airlines. As a director of The 
hase, Mr. Kemp will commute 
by air between Los Angeles and 
New York, as he has done hereto- 
fore on business trips. 

At the regular meeting of the 
board of directors of City Bank 
Yarmers Trust Co. of New York, 
held Nov. 8, Crosby T. Smith was 
appointed Trust Officer. Mr. 
Smith returned recently from 
active overseas service as a Major 
in the Ninth Air Force, and on 
Oct. 16 was reappointed Assistant 
‘Trust Officer, the title he held at 
the time he entered military 
service in May, 1942. He joined 
the trust company Sept. 15, 1924. 


Kemp, who for 


Thomas J. Shanahan, President 


| 


identified | 








of Federation Bank & Trust Co. 
of New York, announces that at a 
special meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the bank, held on Nov. 14, 
appreval was granted to increase: 
the authorized capital stock of the 
bank from $825,000 to $1,000,000, 
vepresenting an increase from 
82500 shares of $10 par value to 
100,000 shares of the same par 
value. The directors plan to vote 
a stock dividend consisting of 
these 17,500 shares to all stock- 
holders pro rata, to be distributed 
together with the regular cash 
dividend before the close of the 
year. The bank’s capital and 
Surplus thereafter will appear at | 
$2,200,000 in the form of $1,000,000 | 
capital and $1,200,000 in surplus. | 





In a letter on Nov. 6 to the) 
stockholders of the Trade Bank & | 
Trust Co. of New York, regarding | 
plans to increase the capital of the | 
bank, Henry L. Schenk, President, | 
states that for some time the in-| 
stitution has had under consider- | 
ation the establishment of a) 
branch office in or about Rocke- 
feller Center. The letter says: 

“We have secured an option for 
the leasing of a branch office at 
6-8 West 48th Street, consisting of 
a main floor ample for general 
banking facilities and a basement 
suitable for safe deposit vaults. 


_ “We feel that it would be de- 
sirable to increase the capital of 
the bank before an additional of- 
fice is opened, especially in view 
of the fact that since the removal 
of our main office to its present 
location, our deposits have in- 
ereased from approximately $12,- 
900,000 to $36,000,000. Our Direc- 
tors have therefore recommended 
that capital funds be increased by 
approximately $1,000,000 through 
‘the issuance of 60,000 shares of 
new stock to be offered to Stock- 
holders at the rate of $16.50 per 


| 





+ share. Subject to the approval by 


to stockholders, after the new 
shares of stock have Been issued. 

“After the additional capital has 
been subscribed and the stock 
dividend paid, the capital accounts 
of the bank will be approximately 
as follows: Capital $1,500,000; sur- 
plus, $1,000,000; undivided pro- 
fits and reserve $300,000. 

The stockholders meeting to act 
on the increase will be held on 
Nov. 20 at the principal office of 
the institution, 36th Street and 7th 
Ave. 


At a meeting of the board of 
directors of Bankers Trust Co., 
held on Nov. 8, A. Sidney Norton 
was elected an Investment Officer 
in the bank’s bond department, 
effective Nov. 15. Mr. Norton has 
been associated with Shields & 
Co., investment bankers, since 
January, 1935. He was graduated 
from Amherst in 1917, and served 
in the First World War as an 
Ensign in the Navy. 


Thomas J: Shanahan, President 
of the Federation Bank and Trust 
Company of New York, announces 
that at a meeting of the Board of 
Directors held on Nov. 14 L. Alan 
Harrison, Treasurer of Robinson’s 
Women’s Apparel, Inc., was elect- 
ed to Board membership. 


At a regular meeting of the 
Board of Directors of The Nation- 
al City Bank of New York held 
on Nov. 14 David R. Young was 
appointed an Assistant Cashier. 


Winton G. Rossiter, a former 


| Governor of the New York Stock 


Exchange and member of the bro- 
kerage firm of J. H. Oliphant & 
Co., New York, has been elected 
a trustee of the Broadway Savings 
Bank of New York, N. Y., it was 
announced on Nov. 9. 


Harry M. Edwards, a _ trustee 
and Chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Lincoln Savings 
Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., died on 
Oct. 31. He was 77 years of age. 
Mr. Edwards was also President 
of the New York Medical Service 
Corporation. 


At a board meeting of the East 
New York Savings Bank, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., on Nov. 9, Dr. Franklin 
Bracken was elected a _ trustee, 
succeeding the late Dr. William F. 
Saybolt. Dr. Bracken was for- 
merly on the staff of the Co- 
lumbia University Medical School 
and is now connected with the 
New York Post Graduate Hos- 
pital. 


John Leland Cross, former 
President of the Mount Vernon 
Trust Co., Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
died on Nov. 7. Mr. Cross began 
his career in Birmingham, Ala., 
with the First National Bank, 
after serving with the Southern 
Railway and various real estate 
businesses. In 1915 Mr. Cross be- 
came Federal Reserve Bank Ex- 
aminer and was made Deputy 
Governor of the Kansas City Re- 
serve Bank. Later he joined ‘the 
staff of the National City Bank in 
New York as Assistant Vice- 
President, and in 1927 was ad- 
vanced to the office of Vice- 
President. Mr. Cross was elected 
President of the Mount Vernon 
Trust Co. in 1933 and remained at 
that position for 10 years until he 
retired in 1943. Mr. Cross was 58 
years old at the time of his death. 


Edward S. Rooney on Nov. 6 
was elected President of the First 
Trust Co. of Albany, N. Y. Mr. 
Rooney, it is learned from the 
Albany “Times-Union,” is a direc- 
tor and member of the executive 
committee of the bank, as well as 
one of its attorneys. _ Since he re- 


stockholders of the proposed plan} ceived his law degree in 1929 


of recapitalization, the Board of 


from Harvard Law School he has 


i'of Cooper, Erving & Savage, of 
| Albany, who have been attorneys 
|for the First Trust Co. since its 
merger with the Albany Trust 
Co. in 1926, and prior thereto for 
the First National Bank. 
Rooney fills the position vacated 


the Albany 
Bank. 


Exchange Savings 


Directors of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Bank of Newark, N. J., an- 
nounced on Nov. 4 that a. stock 
dividend of $200,000 is to be 
issued to shareholders of record 
Oct. 14 on the basis of one share 
for each three shares held. In 
addition, a cash dividend of $1 a 
share was announced, payable 
Jan. 15 to shareholders of record 
Dec. 15, and the transfer of 
$25,000 to surplus, bringing the 
total to $625,000. 


At the expiration of subscrip- 
tion rights, on Nov. 3, of the 25,000 
additional shares of common stock 
of the Baltimore National Bank, 
Baltimore, Md., the bank officials 
reported that the entire offering 
had been subscribed. We quote 
ithe Baltimore “Sun” of Nov. 4, 
which also said: 


“As of today, the bank will ap- 
ply the proceeds of the sale of 
stock, together with other funds, 
to the retirement of its outstand- 
ing preferred stock, consisting of 
32,500 shares of a total par value 
of $650,000. 


“Completion of these changes 
gives the Baltimore National the 
following capital structure: Com- 
men_ stock, $1,000,000; surplus, 
$2,000,000; undivided profits in 
excess of $400,000. 

“The rights were offered to 
stockholders in the form of trans- 
ferable warrants to subscribe to 
the additional stock at $20 a share 
in the ratio of one new share for 
each three held.” 


The admission of the Farmers 
and Citizens Bank of Trotwood, 
Trotwood, Ohio, to membership in 
the Federal Reserve System was 
announced recently by President 
Ray M. Gidney of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland. The 
Trotwood bank has deposits of 
$1,348,000 and has a paid-in capi- 
tal of $35,000 and a surplus of 
$35,000. Officers of the bank are 
Harvey Swank, Chairman; J. W. 
Devers, President, and Richard E. 
Gump, Vice-President and 
Cashier. Directors, besides 
Messrs. Swank, Devers and Gump, 
are William Allaman, Manager of 
the Trotwood Farmers’ Exchange, 
and Ralph Garver, an accountant. 
Federal Reserve member banks in 
the Fourth Distriet now total 711. 


Walter Tufts, Vice-President of 
the Cleveland Trust Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, since 1938, died on 
Nov. §. Mr. Tufts graduated from 
Harvard in 1913 and began his 
banking career with the Guaranty 
Trust Co. as New England repre- 
sentative. Later he became Vice- 
President of the old American 
Trust Co. of Boston and the Wor- 
cester County Bank of Worcester, 
Mass. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of 
St. Louis, Mo., announced that 
“the North Side Bank, Evansville, 
Ind., became a member of the 
Federal Reserve Bank on Oct. 25.” 
The Reserve Bank states: : 


“The new member began busi- 
ness in 1914. It has a capital of 
$200,000, surplus of $100,000, and 
total resources of $6,578,900. Its 
officers are: Herman JZ. Folke, 
President and Trvst Officer; 
Ernest Monroe, Vice-President; 
Clarence F. Witting, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Wm. R. Claybourn, Cashier; 
E. H. Poggemeier, Assistant 
Cashier, and Helen Briel, Assistant 
Cashier,” 


. The addition of the North Side 


bank brings the total membership 
| of the Federal Reserve Bank of 











Directors have further voted that been associated with the law firm ‘St. Louis to 472. 


Mr, | 


by Addison Keim, who has joined | 


\France Invited by U. S., Britain and Russia to 
Membership on European Advisory Commission 


An invitation to the Provisional Government of France to full 
membership on the European Advisory Commission has been extend- 
ed by the United States, Great Britain and Russia. 
known in Washington advices Nov. 11, the Associated Press saying: 


This was made 


“The main work of the Commission is planning the occupation 
|and control of Germany. Progress has been made recently on these 


problems but none of the 
jembraced French ideas. 
French had refused to give their 
counsel unless they could share in 


stated: 

France will have a full voice in 
imposing justice upon a defeated 
Germany. 

Even those points that the “big 


incorporate French ideas. 


ways instead of three for occupa- 
tion purposes. 


nouncement that France had been 
invited to sit with the United 
States, Great Britain, and Russia 
on the European Advisory Com- 
| mission. 

From the Associated Press ac- 
counts from Washington we also 
quote: 

The announcement today, fol- 
lowing allied recognition of the 
administration of Gen. De Gaulle 
as the provisional government of 
France, marked the end of exclu- 
sive “big three” domination in 
Europe. 

Assuming that France accepts 
the invitation and that China is 
counted in, a “five power” era for 
the erection of world peace ma- 


preparation for this the United 
States, Britain, Russia, and China 
agreed at Dumbarton Oaks that 
“in due course” France should be 
counted as one of the powerful 
permanent five members of the 
proposed world security council. 


Today’s action presumably 
means that the qualification “in 
due course” has been met and that 
France will go immediately on the 
council if and when the world or- 
ganization is set up. 


The European Advisory Com- 





The American National Bank of 
Oak Cliff, Dallas, Tex., formally 
opened for ‘business on Nov. 6, 
with a capital of $200,000, surplus 
of $200,000,-and undivided profits 
of $50,000, or a total fully-paid 
capital structure of $450,000, ac- 
cording to Cooper E; Wyatt, Presi- 
dent of the newly-opened bank. 
Reporting this, the Dallas “Times- 
Herald” said: 

“Mr. Wyatt has been President 
for a number of years of the Hill- 
crest State Bank, and has also 
been President of the South Dal- 
las Bank & Trust Co. He re- 
signed the South Dallas presi- 
dency to assume the presidency of 
the American National Bank of 
Oak Cliff. He will serve both the 
Hillcrest State Bank and the 
American National as President. 
giving a part of his time daily te 
each. . Officers besides Mr. Wyatt 
are: J. C. Anderson Jr., Vice- 
President, and Sam L. Randlett, 
Cashier. 


George Sealy, Chairman of the 
board of the Hutchings-Sealy 
National Bank, Galveston, Tex., 
and director of the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe RR., died on 
Nov. 4. He was 6% years of age. 
Mr. Sealy was also Preside-t >f 
the Galveston Wharf Co., and was 
prominent in Texas financial and 
civic activities. 


The directors of the Midland 
Bank, Ltd.. of London, announce 
that Sir Clive Latham Baillieu, 
K.B:Ex, C.M.G., and Kenneth Hu- 
son. Preston have been elected to 
seats at their board and the board 
‘of the Midland Bank Executor & 
‘Trustee Co., Ltd. 





chinery appears to be opening. In| 


mission is a sort of planning) 


the decisions and responsibilities.” | 
Further referring to the invita-| 
tion to France, these press advices | 


| 


three” already had decided ap-| Germany’s surrender. 
parently have been reopened to! mission also had obtained ap- 





work. 
The) agency but it has no authority to 


make decisions. 

Some time ago the Commission 
asked all the smaller allied coun- 
tries of Europe and also France 
to submit ideas for handling Ger- 
many. All did except France. 

The Commission already had 
worked out and Moscow, Wash- 
ington and London had approved 
a set of terms to be imposed after 
The Com- 


proval of a three-way-split plan 


Germany may be split four | for occupying Germany. 


Beyond the period of military 
occupation decisions still have to 


These appeared tonight to be| be made on long range policies for 
the main prospects raised by an-| control and pacification. 


| 


Stating that the decision to in- 
vite France into the Advisory 
Commission, where all-important 
policy recommendations for the 
Allies are framed, was contained 
in a joint communication of the 
three member Governments to the 
French Provincial Government; 
special advices to the New York 
“Times” from Washington Nov. 11 
by Lansing Warren said: 

The most important result of 
this action, from the French point 
of view, is the Allies’ recognition 
of French vital interests in the 
surrender terms to Gemany, a 
claim that has been voiced re- 
peatedly by French officials in re- 
cent weeks. : 


This recognition was expressed 
in the statement issued here to- 
day by Acting Secretary of State 
Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., an- 
nouncing the invitation. Its text 
follows: ‘ 


At the Moscow conference a 
year ago, the American, British 
and Soviet Governments de- 
cided to re-establish in London 
a European Advisory Commis- 
sion for the purpose of studying 
certain European questions and 
submitting joint recommenda- 
tions thereon to the three Gov- 
ernments. 


Among the matters which are 
receiving the close attention of 
the Commission is the question 
of the surrender terms to be 
imposed on Germany, and the 
treatment to be accorded that 
country. 


Conscious of France’s vital in- - 


terest in the solution of the 
German problem and of the 
part which France will inevita- 
bly play in maintaining the fu- 
ture peace of Europe, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States is 
happy to join in extending to 
the Provisional Government of 
the French Republic an invita- 
tion to full membership on the 
European Advisory Commis- 
sion. 

Representatives of the three 
Governments are today commu- 
nicating this decision to the 
Provisional Government of the 
French Republic at Paris. 


War Correspondent to 
Address AIB Alumni 


The Alumni Association of the 
New York Chapter, American In- © 
stitute of Banking, will hold a 
dinner meeting on Friday eve- 
ning, Nov. 17, at the Town Hall 
Club, 123 West 43rd Street, New 
York, it was announced on Nov. 
10 by E. LeRoy Squire of the 
Williamsburg Savings Bank and 
President of the Association. Gault 
MacGowan, renowned war cor- 


‘respondent who recently returned 


from the European war theater, 
will address the meeting and give 
an eye-witness account of his ex- 
periences. William S. Vanek of 
the Manufacturers Trust Co. is 
Treasurer of the Dinner Commit- 
tee. 





